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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


:S 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  prepanng  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel.        • 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
M'Clintock  and  Blumenthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma^  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — ^that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  earthly  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man tasks.     Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.     It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.     Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy  'f.^ . 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.    To    '  7 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indee4/jr »' 
the  way  to  this  intimacy  ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do.  wS^':'  < 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.     But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grande&f .  *4 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficult!^  \i| 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately^  "^ 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distailit  '   ^ 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.     We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.    May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow 
ing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised  I 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  Stales,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-questiom 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  Men,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thart  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de* 
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Teloped  new  intellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  believingly,  may  take  offence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.     Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.     I  would 
.  lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
k       willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
'.      -tpry  offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
2*.     ind  confirm  his  faith.     How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
r-      sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
■  ,     petent  judge.     Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
•truggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public:  this  I  leave 
Id  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju-  , 
dices,  will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  straggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  m 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  •'  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty,** 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  on^i  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

♦  Not,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  a  ODe-sided.  partisan  tendency,  as  i>  justly  remarked  by  Professor 
PoRTKR.  whose  article  on  "  Coleridge  ami  his  Aim-rican  Diiciplei,"  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  Febmaiy,  1847, 1  have  read  with  ^eat  iuterest. 
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from  the  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Scblbiebm achbr  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  lif^t  inay  have  contributed* 
and  may  still  fiirther  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A.  Nbandbr. 

BfWm,  Nowmb^r  4,  1847. 
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The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Nbanper  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  writing  a  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,"  and  that  he  hai  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
^Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles.**  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Christ,"t  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modern 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers ;   and  their  blows  were 

*  Dm  Leben  Jefu  Chniti,  in  aeinem  geachichtlichen  Zaaammenbuige  and  seiner  ge* 
■cfaiditlicben  Entwickelang  dargeitellt  von  Dr.  August  Nkander,  vieite  and  Terbesaerte 
Aafltge,  Hambarg»  bei  Friedricb  Perthes,  1845. 

t  Dss  Leben  Jesa,  Kritisch  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Dayid  Friedricb  Strauss.  9  Bde 
Tabingen,  1835,  i^  Anfl.,  1840. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbijttel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  induitry  un 
known  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
fireedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diffusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracleSf  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  ^.,  when  Christ  '* healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  "subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  "  coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.    For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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fiur,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  '^  criticism,''  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothings  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efibrts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
from  the  envelopements  of  ikble  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  it  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  winch  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nit;(^ch  applied  the  clear-  zj/ 
est  logic  to  systematic  theology;  its  Marheinec^e  and  Daub  phi-  ;c/ 
losophized  religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra 
tionalism,  though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  my tho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archseologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mythis  omnis  pris' 
corum  hominum  cum  historia  tum  philosophia  procedit,  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "  if  the  earl^  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 

*  StnuiM,  i,  %  8. 
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Eichhorn,  Gabler,  Vater,  &C.9  had  made  use  of  it  Hu  claim  ii 
to  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation, which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as* 
cribes  no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
"  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him."  *^  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii.,  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself/ 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii^ 
37).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32) ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  vii.,  42 ;  Matt.,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  ?  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).  These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,  xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq,)  ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings."* 

*  Stnuui,  U  )  14. 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his 
book  if  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  p^iven  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt*  i.»  22 :  **  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying/'*  &c.  ^  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  firom  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii.,  10;  Isa.,  Iz.,  l-6,f  &c. 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  28 ;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deut.,  ix.,  0,;(  &c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  20-35.§    So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre* 
vailed  ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  nowhere  more  effectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
oat  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb- 

*8tomi,i,)S9.  t  Slid,) 36.  |Ibid,)M.  ^nnd^flO?. 
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rard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple*  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main*  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here  7  We  cannot  help  it  Strauss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England  ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  coimtry.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1647, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of '*  unbelief  or  illumination^ 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander^s  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  diflfers 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  a^ 
ter  mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it    The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  catidour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
tlus  preface  must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  **  dimness'*  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late Grerman ;  and  of  all  Grerman  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into  j 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 1 
tempted  a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
firom  the  text  to  the  notes;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of  I 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been  \ 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,' as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himself. 

Januarjf  5, 1648. 
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In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  publication  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  ApostoUcal  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofly  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter  I  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Christ  !  ^  Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  John^  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?"*  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  *'  to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  7     The  artist,  in- 

*  "/  write  tiie  Ufe  of  Clurut— //  Never.  The  Evftngeluits  hare  written  it  ai  it  can 
tad  oQgbt  to  be  written.  Let  m,  however,  not  teriU  it,  bat  become  it  ?"  (Beitriige  znr  na- 
beren  Kenntniia  Lavater'i,  von  Ubich  Hegener:  Leipa.,  1836.)  May  the  good  Zoricbera, 
who  have  lately  abown  tbemaelvea  so  worthy  of  their  lirea  in  their  reiiitance  to  revolation- 
ary  violence  and  their  entbaiiaam  for  the  faith  [dogma  Chrittianum  dogma  populate.  An* 
gaitin.  opna  imperf.  c.  Julian,  ii.,  9),  erect  a  Christian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  aa 
oomplete  aa  poasible,  of  Lavater'a  correipoudence 

t  Cf.  Eeinhard,  Plan  Jean,  I ;  Heobner*!  Anm. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  difierent  nations 
may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.,  "  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  pr^epare  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs 
to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  th^ 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when^  afler  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  gripfit 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  I* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ?  Christian  consciousness  wjll  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed ;  a 
far  difierent  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Moit  keenly  doei  the  author  feel  (aa  did  hia  late  friend,  B.  Jacohi,  who  haa  left  bebiiid 
lim  a  bleised  and  honoured  memory)  that  bis  work  bean  the  marki  of  its  prodaction  in  aa 
age  of  crisia,  of  'aolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throei. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed*  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-hlstorical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
'^Apostolic  Age;^  and  to  my  letter  to  Dbwar,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,f  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wherever  I  h«Te  not  sore  gronnda  for  deciiion,  I  say  "perhapt :"  nor  am  I  aihamed 
of  it,  wifaahionable  as  "  perfaapi"  u,  nowadaya,  in  mattera  of  icieDce.  Would  that  oar 
yooDg  Totariea  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  wordi  of  Nucbuhr,  on  the  da* 
greet  of  confidence,  in  the  "  Lebenanachrichten,"  ii,  S08. 

t  Bat  the  theologian  moat  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aimi :  h« 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  weref  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tentatio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
oratio  and  meditcUio^  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

God  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  ^orks.  In 
both  we  see  a  self-revealing,  self-concealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;t  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

BerUn,  July  IS,  1837. 

needi  a  ■piritaal  mind,  a  deep  aoqaaintance  with  dirine  tiiingf ;  and  be  nrait  itody  tiia 
Beriptnrea  witb  hii  heart  as  well  ai  head,  xalete  be  wiabei  hif  theology  to  be  robbed  of  ita 
gait  by  hia  critioiam. 

*  Not  too  aharp,  ao  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  ia  the  pervading  thooght  of  Pascal  (the  sage  for  all  centariei)  in  his  Pentiet, 
tiiongh  blended  with  many  erron  of  CadK>licism  and  absolute  Predestination.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Faugen  tor  the  edition  of  this  work  (1844)  in  its  original  finrm. 
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TO 

THE    THIRD   EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Schulz 
has  appeared  in  the  AUgemeine  Darmstadtische  Kirchenzeitung^ 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions;  and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  ^  Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  **  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reriewer  hu  been  able  to  point  oat  bat  one  oreraight— certainly  no  proof  of  core- 
leM  baete  in  a  work  on  aacb  a  labject.  Tbe  mif  take  was  one  whicb  migbt  bave  bappened 
to  any  one  in  an  anlacky  moment,  wbicb  coald  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  wnicb, 
in  fMKX,  waa  noticed  by  myself  aa  loon  aa  I  glanced  again  at  the  paiaage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are — whether  they  agree 
with  their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

"  What,"  inquires  Sohulz  several  times,  "  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  7"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  I  am  indiflerent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truthf  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  ^  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz's  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
I  tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  afiinity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature) ;  and 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  going  oat  firom  faith  in  Ohriit,  wlio  was  crociiied  for  the  fim  of  men* 
who  troly  rose  fix>m  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  hai  proved 
itielf  the  lame  since  the  first  Christian  Penteoo«t»  at  all  times,  among  all  people,  leaned 
or  unlearned ;  not  the  changeful  spirit  of  the  times,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  worid,  and  whose  manifestatioos  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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ot  justification  by  &ith  in  ^esus  as  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefiragable  basis  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  which,  on  this  hsLsiUf protests  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  agaiust 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  hum«n  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover^  that  the  terms  ^  natural  reason"  and  "  self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well- 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamental 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  ofishoot  of  a  '*new  Evangelical" 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
**  enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hase  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kri- 
tik;  but  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afford 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  ii  a  trick  of  Jet aitism  (which  ii  by  no  meaoB  confined  to  one  form,  hot  often  Msomet 
Cbfi  shape  of  the  fuiaticum  of  reuon  or  onderatanding)  to  protest  {in  form)  against  the  ten* 
denciea  of  the  journal  called  the  Evangditcke  Kirehenxeitung,  whUe.  in  fact,  the  protest  is 
not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies — not  against  antiquated  dogmas — bat  against 
the  unchangeable  fondamental  troths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  truths  which  can  appear  to 
be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  superficial  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  as 
contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sided- 
ness.  the  exaggerations  and  multiform  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
ooDtriboted  to  produce  a  reactioD.  We  say  this  iine  ira  et  itudio,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
■iBoere  and  earnest  seal,  and  the  true  Christian  eadeavoun  and  results  of  those  tendeop 
eiei  whkh  find  an  organ  in  the  KirekcnxeUung, 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facis^  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  exinanitionis  ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  that 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  a  faith — ^to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning'  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  afi[irming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difliculty  in  phrases  and  formulas.  - 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life— my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturxeitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  diflferences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LucKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*  Tnitfa  befbre  all  tiiingi .   I  would  not  teem  to  be  what  I  aim  not.    Tbii  book,  wbich  ooold 
only  have  arif  eo  in  thii  age  of  atrife  and  diicord,  ia  itaelf  a  mirror  of  the  progreaa  of  my 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu* 
ments  by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  St&auss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the  * 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub^ 
lie  acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth/ 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness^ 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  whicLi 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  differences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  difierences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
sitory {das  Bleibende  und  Verg'dngliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  ta  it ' '  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world- and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought    Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  EvangeUcal  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmatutn  semina,  quce  longe  graviora  tumuU 
tus  aliquando  excitatura  fuerant,  nisi  Lulherus  exortus  esset  ac  stU" 
dia  hominum  alio  traxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  torn,  i.,  f.  1088). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  t|;ie  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  the  principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modern  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modem  mts-culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  '*The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phers and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity, without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy^  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  oi 
possessing  any  system  of  religion."^  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  timesi 
be  heard  of  many  I 

BeHm,  May  6,  1839. 

*  Lebem  Niebmkr'M,  TU.  ii,  344.    W«  cannot  be  too  grttefid  to  tiie  pabliihen  for  pal* 
tfa^  fxth  tldf  treamn  of  Mond  feaUiy  and  ptofcond  t^^ 
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TO 

THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


I  HAYB  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve/  as  far  as  1 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former. pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spiie  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remai^  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.'  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  bles9ing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which^  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  **tdiv 

A.  Nbandbr. 

Jkfiw,  34  4««rMi  1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  L 

THB  IDBA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  OHBIST  IN  GENERAL. 

§  1.  The  Jndifferemce  of  Olriiiciim  rgectecL 

IT  hat  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  we  muBt  take  noth* 
vug  far  granted.*  Of  late  this  statement  has  been  reiterated  anew, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  At  the 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  such  a  demand.  To  comply  with 
it  is  impracticable ;  the  very  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  cannot  entirely  free  ourselTes  fh>m  presuppositions,  which 
are  bom  with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  prog- 
ress in  which  we  ourselves  are  involred.  They  control  our  conscious- 
ness, whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of 
these  prepossessions,  spring^ing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  lawst  of  the 
Creator,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  must  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for 'the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usurpation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  itsel£  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  evei^commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  efforts  to  bring  the  human  imnd  again  into  bondage  to  the 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and 

*  lVorau99eixungtlongkeit :  " freedom  from  pre«iipp«titk»ui."J 
t  Of  which,  fayi  Sophoclra,  beantifoUy, 

fiatt  Mpf*v  fricms  Ml 
Itdv  fort  XMa  xarvmi^att 
nty^  ^  To6rott  ^t^ 
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on  tbe  other,  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  run* 
ning  into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
ought  to  rule  our  spiritual  being,  and  whieh  alone  can  offer  it  true 
fi^eedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science  ?  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos- 
sessions, and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  ?  Far  from  it. 
From  nothing  nothing  comes ;  the  Father  ofspirits  alone  is  a  Creator. 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source — the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  Grod,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  Its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  science  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
-|nd,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
4a  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  which  light  from 
.^jBAi^en  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
ilPcmsard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  show 
AMtMv:)  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

moi'^I     .4i8.'  ^^  Truth,  that  Christ  is  God-Mak, presupposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  ap- 

;ff|^b'Jthe  roOQtemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  1     It  is  one  on  which 

-bani^  tberyvovjTiheing  of  the  Christian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  the 

,G)lfsii^if  Qbuhihi  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciousness.!    It  is 

o(i  yd  ofu'i   rl'jiilv/  \n\ 

.^  *  ft^^^  flC^^^Cfi^'i^^t  thon^hts,  that  ^'  On  le  fait  one  id61e  de  la  rMt/i  mAme ;  car 
liiLynit^  bon  ae  liT  charit^  n'oat  pas  Die 


pas  Dien ;  c'est  son  image,  et  one  id61e,  qn'il  ne  faat  point 
1^/  fi^V^y^i^^t^^o^OTre  moina  faat-il  aimer  on  adorer  son  oontraire,  qui  est  le  men 

''tm^^l^f^9fi^^'P''^4lf*fi^^^  of  ScHLxixiuiACHXR*8  inflaence  upon  tbeol 

ogT  that.ne  snoceuBded  in  stammnR  diis  phrase  (Christian  oonscioatness)  as  current,  witi) 
Wi^&ik0ti^iW^ali^^iiWvi  HkmtLge  which  (althongfa  some  men.  blind  to  the  les- 
iMUMki6iltftttttf;ia^  badt^iAfAfl  lit  iM^gly  as  tbe  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  guided 

«Wft^  tar  *^  ffP*!^F>?AWf  *^!^lg*  «W  Sfl»#°^  **  ooce  of  faith  mnd  of  true  historical  insight. 

§e  usedifio  denote  Cbistianity  as  an  nndeniable,  self  revealing  power,  entering  into  the 
\l^b(\MiMif\Wi&ililif&Mie^ii^^^  in  the  spiritaal  world,  from  which  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  prodaces  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  ex^pUiiDaCtenwdijsriwiy.  This  phrase,  and  the  thonght  which  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  agaipst  that  formalism  of  dioaght  which  is  so 
nostile  to  erery  diing  immediate^  and  wishM'io:«ubstitote  empty  abstracdous  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  human  race,  ny^Wett  U  i^dSiMm  ^at  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
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oiie  at  whose  touch  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprung  up 
in  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  all  that  culture  (the 
nufdem  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient)  from  which  the  Germanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod- 
em civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  San  of  God  in 
a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  human  being f-^tJtiQ  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  appeared ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realized. 

§  3.  This  presupposed  Truth  and  the  Historical  Accounts  mutually  con 

firm  and  illustrate  each  other. 

But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
essential  also  to  the  general  consciousness  of  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos- 
sessions of  human  nature ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadowing its  own  fulfilment ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  of 
Christ's  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propa- 
gated itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  God, 
so  the  image  of  Christ,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
sprung  from  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 

a  peraonal  Deity,  ao  doei  thii  "  Chiutian  conBcioasness"  testify  that  Christ  lived,  and  that 
he  ooDtinaet,  hy  his  Spirit,  to  operate  npon  mankind.  The  worka  of  creation  only  reveal 
God  to  him  who  already  has  a  conscioosness  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  for  he  who  has  not 
God  within  can  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he  who  has  a  "  Christian  consciousness" 
diat  can  recognize  Christ  in  the  fras^ents  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  history, 
or  that  cmn  comprehend  the  faistoiy  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
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tiiese  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  tfaem  one  complete 
whole.*  It  18  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed  in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  necessarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the  full-fiowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  Gtod,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  .be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  *tbe  Life  itselft     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

*  Stiuuss,  in  hii  "  Leben  Jera"  (part  it,  p.  719),  has  drawn  a  Jnat  diatincdon  between 
the  abttraet  idea  of  famman  perfection  which  is  inyolved  in  oar  oooadoosneM  of  ainfiahieM, 
and  aeema  imeparable  from  oar  nataral  tendency  to  the  idea  of  GoD,  and  the  "  actaal  {eon- 
ewte)  working  oat  of  the  picture,  with  the  traita  of  indiyidaal  reality."  In  relation  to  this 
last  he  says,  "  Such  a  faultless  picture  coald  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinftil  man  in  a  sinfVil 
age ;  bat,"  adds  he,  "  snch  an  age,  itself  not  firee  from  these  defects,  woold  not  be  conscious 
of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  iketckedt  and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may, 
efren  in  a  later  and  more  clearsiglited  age,  willing  to  affind  favorable  illustrations,  be  re- 
garded as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  hare  to  say  that  the  picture  of  ^m  Life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  fiir 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regen 
erating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  aU  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  hu- 
man perfection,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  maniibld  contradiction 
ta  tile  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
as  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  such  a  pic 
tore  (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  age  could 
only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  cmitemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  race  of  that  and  foUowing  ages  to  a  new  developement  of  spiritual 
life  ?  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  theory  of  morals :  all  which 
vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  etiiics, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  oonnexicm 
with  the  whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves  up  with 
the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  the  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Reformaticm.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cuts  itself 
leose,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  his- 
torical relaticm,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 
the  consciousness  of  man. 

So  much  for  what  Strau—i  L  c.,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  fidUetsr- 


t  Tilt  intoBivut  mioiiuifot  «iK  ifx^f*  <1^^  rif  'vrc  iindicut,  etov  htUeus  n  irot  hfiiiti  M  Plato 
lajB,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  dia  Repubiic 
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which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousneas  (the  chief 
element  of  which  ia  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  hy  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  (t.  e.^ 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  he  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  fix)m  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if  the  results 
of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  ils,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenaL  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  in  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  tu  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  ihe  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character ;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  orgranic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  in  their  connexion  with  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
pruuppoit  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
partB,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature.  Thb  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
with  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him- 
self may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
Qs  how  to  distinguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  fiom  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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80UBCES  FOB  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 

§  4,  Tradittonal  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels, 

IN  using  the  authorides,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detaiL 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case, 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any 
design  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ*  The  objections  of  Weisse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.!  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  fisrm,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.  GentMteness  of  John's  Gospel, 

John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
finom  none  other  than  that  "  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  led  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can» 
not  even  imagine  a  m&n  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformitiest 

*  Bee  ny  Apottol  GwAi^Ue,  3d  edit,  p.  ISL  t  Luke,  L  1,  t. 
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How  mighty  muBt  the  man  have  been  who,  in  that  age»  could  produce 
from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  thist  And  this  man, 
too,  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circula- 
tion t 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
Grospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fiibles,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Gospel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr.  Baur  has  confessed,  with  prabeworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  bis  inventions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  hb  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

§  6.  Results  of  Criticism. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  represeutations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
faith  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.     But  this  only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faiths- 
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a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our  sci- 
entific yiewB  may  be  defective  in  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  wiH  find  all  that 
18  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Chbist  as  the.  ground  of  salvation  and 
die  archetype  of  holiness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINABT  BBMABKS. 

§  7.  Scaniineu  of  our  IkfomuUioH  ti»  regard  to  this  Period  of  Chrut*$ 
Life, — Nothing  Jurtker  really  essetUial  to  the  Ikterestt  ofRdigion* 

IN  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  developed  and  his 
worid-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek  for  the  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Lite  which 
far  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  kept  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  on  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  firagmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  we 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhibit  these  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itsel£  It  belongs  to  ecience  to  give  a  pragmatico- 
genetical  developement  of  the  history ;  religious  yat/A  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  inmiediate  facts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
faith  require  it. 

§  8.  Fundamentally  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts, 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  ohjective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  subjective  form  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts ;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  minute  ree eardiei  which  are  neoeMvy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
Cli[kt*»  hirtfa. 
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its  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  different  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  developement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  truth  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what -may  be 
called  the  ante-historical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  which  cannot  l^e  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  for  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supematuralism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  et- 
sential  to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmo 
ny  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  from  a  view 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of*the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  hit 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  his 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  isc- 
counts  themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  tfaey  arose 
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THE  MIRACUL0D8  CONCEPTION. 

^  9.  T%e  Miraculous  Qmceptiau  demanded  k  priori,  and  confirmed 

'  d  posteriori. 

IFj  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  heen  a  saper- 
natural  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progrress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  mirade^  this  conception  itself,  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events— nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history,  not  as  part  of  its 
offipring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  Whatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
natural  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must 
share  in  the  sinfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Dirine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre- 
sent the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  he 
q>ning,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testifying 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  essential  facts  which  are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraculous  Conception, — No  trace  of  it  in  the 
Narrative. — No  such  My  thus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agrree  in  stating  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  human  generation.     They  who  deny  this  must  rnp^f^ 
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one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  that  all  the  accounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  iome  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  afler  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  bis  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraordi- 
nary character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it. 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  peiplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;*jaLnd  th^  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  just  notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  itf  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.} 

Nor  would  such  a  my  thus  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
dencies. Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  life;  and,  above  a]1,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Messiahship,  all  conspired  to 

*  We  cannot  believe,  notwtthttanding  what  StroMU  layi  on  tbii  point  in  hii  3d  edition, 
that  a  fable  ooold  originally  be  presented  in  so  proeaic  a  gaib  as  that  of  Matthew.  Casea 
are  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  the  aabatance  of  a  mythua,  after  it  had  come  to  be  re- 
ceived as  history,  has  been  given  oat  in  a  prosaic  form. 

t  They  would  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  empbyed  the  history  of  th« 
miracalooa  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsns  first  made  ose  of. — Orig»  \.,  33. 
Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation  before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  who  do  not  conceal  the  aocnsations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

X  Schleiermacher,  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  two  suppositions,  while  his  conscientioas  love  of  troth  compelled  him  to  admit  tlie  reality 
of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Lake  (Critical  Inquirie$, 
p.  47),  "  We  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  jadicioas  indefiniteness  in 
which  it  is  expressed ;  while  the  traditicmal  basis  of  the  poetical  announcement  in  Lake  re* 
bakes  those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift."  But,  in  sober  troth, 
no  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  the  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miracalooa 
conception,  without  falling  into  the  very  cooclasion  which  Sdileiermacher  rejects  with  sack 
pinos  indignation. 
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render  such  an  inrention  impossible  among  them.  The  accounts  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fniitfulness ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding  the  male,  but 
in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitful,  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  analogous  to 
these,  had  Mary,  after  long  barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph 
b^en  too  old  to  expect  offspring  at  the  time.* 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous  conception 
was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of  thought,!  that  one  sect 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  old  preju- 
dices, refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  section  which  contains 
the  account  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  arose  from  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew.  As 
for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  vii.,  it  could  hardly  have  given 

*  B.  g^  in  the  ftpocTTpbal  Goii>el  of  Jtmef ,  eh.  ix.,  it  ii  stated,  that  when  the  prieat 
waa  aboat  to  gire  Mary  aa  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  the  latter  said,  "  I  hare  looa  and 
am  old,  while  she  ia  yet  yoong ;  ahall  I  not  then  become  a  mockery  for  the  sods  of  Israel  f " 

t  Professor  Wei$§e,  in  his  work,  "Die  Erangelische  Geschichte"  (The  GkMpel  History, 
critk»lly  and  philosophically  treated,  Leips.,  1838),  admits  diat  the  Jews  coald  not  have  in- 
▼anted  tb\M  mytkut,  hat  ascribes  to  it  a  heathen  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  relations  that 
svbaisted  between  eariy  Christianity  and  headienism,  the  pagan  mythut  of  the  sons  of  the  goda 
eoold  so  soon  hare  been  transformed  into  a  Christian  one ;  and  how  the  latter  could  hare 
fsond  its  way  into  St  Matthew's  Qospel,  which  nnqnestiooably  had  a  Jewish-Christian 
origin,  are  among  the  incomprehensibilities  which  abonnd  in  ProC  W.'s  Tory  intelligible 
work.  He  sajra,  p.  178,  that  "  as  Paol  foond  himself  involnntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
die  Atfaeniana,  to  qnote  Greek  poetry  [For  tee  art  also  his  offspring,  Acts,  xvii.,  28),  so  it 
is  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mythus  of  the  sons 
of  tbe  gods,  in  order  to  make  known  to  them  the  trath,  that  Christ  is  the  Bon  of  Qod,  in  a 
tmn  anited  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  figurative  language,  literally  understood, 
fixmed  Uie  starting-point  for  such  a  mythus"  Things  very  heterogeneous  are  thrown  to. 
gedier  in  Ais  passage.  What  religious  scruples  need  have  hindered  Paul  from  aUuding  to 
the  oonscioasness  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  themselves 
had  expressed,  and  to  tbe  vague  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  Qod  f  Nor 
was  such  an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with  Jewish 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  headien  mythology  (feelings  which  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth  of  the  Holy  One-— of  the  Messiah — with 
tiioae  pagan  fables,  whose  imparity  could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust  7  Weisse 
has  transferred  his  own  mode  of  contemplating  tbe  heathen  myths  to  a  people  that  would 
have  revolted  finom  it 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian apologists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  were  accustomed  to 
Ae  allegorical  interpretations  of  tbe  mythology,  and  it  was  natnral  for  them  to  seek  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  intermediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  far  from  these 
comparisons  having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was  the 
latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  heathen  that  this  miraculous 
event  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  own  religious  ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded 
against  the  sensuous  forms  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  they  could  presuppose 
this  event,  they  had  a  right  to  employ  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  ef- 
fusions of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the  great  truth 
of  Christianity,  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature  was  brought  about  by 
a  creative  act  of  Onmipotence.  The  early  apologists  expressed  this  in  their  own  way  x 
•  Satan  inicented  these  fabUi  by  imilaiing  the  truth," 
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rise  to  6uch  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  unques- 
tionably, Matthew's  Grospel  originated. 

§11.  OhfecHans  to  the  Narrative  draumjrom  the  iubeequeiU  Dispoti' 
tiaiu  of  Chritt'i  Relatives^  answered  {l)Jrom  the  nature  of  the  case; 
(2)  from  the  name  Jesus. 

An  objection » to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviousl3|^xpected  a  miracle 
{tOTTL  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptbt.  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri- 
king, as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 
birth  of  Christ.* 

*  (a)  John'i  lilence  in  reg^trd  to  the  minunUoof  ooDceptioD  ii  no  proof  tfamt  be  wis  either 
Ignonnt  of  the  accoonti  of  that  event  or  diBbeliered  them.  Hii  object  wu  to  testify  to 
whmt  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard*  and  to  dedare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten 
had  been  nnreiled  to  him  in  contemplating  Christ'a  manifeatation  on  eardL  Bat  that  he 
recognized  the  miracnkraa  conception  it  evident  from  hia  emphatic  declarations  (in  oppo* 
tition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  die  divine  and  the  homan  were 
originally  united  in  the  person  of  Christi  and  diat  die  Looos  itself  became  flesh  in  him  i 
while  at  the  same  time  he  avers  that  "  that  vkidt  u  bam  of  the  ^k  UJtuh,"  No  man 
ooold  hold  these  two  ideas  together  withoat  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  of  €k>D  in 
the  generation  of  Christ.  (&)  The  oljjection  that  Jesos  was  known  among  die  Jews  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  addaced  against  his  claims,  has  been 
■oiBciendy  met  in  the  text ;  bat  it  has  been  urged  farther  that  Christ  himself  when  this 
ofat^ection  was  broaght  against  him  (Matt.,  xiii.,  55),  did  not  allude  to  the  miracalous  con- 
oeption.  As  to  this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  fkr  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jeaua 
should  call  men's  attention  to  the  proo£i  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before  their  eyes  in  his 
daily  acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  causes  of  their  disbelief  lay  in  themselves, 
radier  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  die  circumstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  die 
procrf  of  which  had  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  silence  on 
diis  point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  only  shows  diat,  for  his  religions  sense, 
the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and  support  of  the  Christian  systea^ 
stood  out  more  prominently  than  the  miraculous  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  ha 
■peaks  of  Christ^s  origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  dian  to  treat  of  this  subject ;  e.  g*, 
jk  Rom.,  iz..  5.  "  Whote  are  thefathen,  and  of  whom,  a$  eoneeming  theft^h,  Christ  eamt^ 
9oho  w  otm'aUt  Ood  ble§*ed  forever  t"  ud  in  Eom.,  i,  A,  where  he  brings  out  prominently  the 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  afibrds  additional  proof  that  his  parents  were 
led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  TheodartUf  Theodoret,  Dorotheus,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  son  after  long  desire  and  expectation.  As  naines  were  also  given  ^  • 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jesus  betokens  V  H^im  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  solvation  ;'* 
and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salvation,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly  appear  probable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that  ' 
this  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  because  the  name  Jesus^  Joshua, 
was  comoKm  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared,  with  the  accounts, 
it  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analogical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen, 

Moreover,  inferences  in  favour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  natural  religion  and  historical  re- 
vealed religion;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization ;  and  the  idea,  grounded  in 
truth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the  bcittom  of 
these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
communion  with  God,  for  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
life— its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the  God-de- 
rived soul  from  its  original — its  wish,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
cure that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
which  Christianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(imbodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 

twofold  mftnifeitatton  of  Chritt,  as  the  Son  of  David  and  at  the  Son  of  Qod,  raised  above 
•U  haman  and  national  relationship!,  as  he  revealed  himself  after  the  resurrection.  If  we 
eoold  infer  from  snch  passages  Paal's  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  we  can  draw  precisely  the 
opposite  coDclosioo  from  Gal,  iv.,  4  ;  althongh,  as  the  case  is,  we  do  not  lay  mach  stresa 
vpoo  the  expression,  *'  bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Paal  could  represent  Jesos  as  the  Soo 
of  God  finom  heaven,  as  being  withoat  sin  in  the  flesh  (oa^^,  in  which  sin  before  had  reign- 
ed, while  at  the  same  time  he  tanght  the  propagation  of  sinfulness,  from  Adam  down,  it  la 
likely  that  the  sapematural  generation  of  Jesus  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  connexion 
^  of  his  own  thonghts,  diat  he  felt  the  less  necessity  to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We 
■hall  have  occasion  to  make  a  similar  remark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  ao 
eovBt  of  Christ's  ascension  as  an  individual  event 
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member  thatiinman  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  developement, 
as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  God 
to  find  their  fall  accomplishment  in  Christ.  Bat  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  those  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  mani  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  tpiH  be  done  away 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in  the  OTangelical  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately,  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes ;  while,  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  explained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  Gt>D  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

§  13.  The  Birth  of  Christ  in  its  Relattotu  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst.     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  Baumgarten-Crusius  hat  noticed  this  distinction  in  his  Biblical  TheoI<^y,  p.  397 ;  but 
Strautts  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  expression  wbs  OcoD  in  Lnke  i.,  35,  is  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely in  a  physical  sense.  There  is  no  sach  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicates  die 
terms  "  the  holy  one^^  "  the  Son  of  Ood,"  of  Christ,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  special  as^ency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  under  sach  an  agenc}'  must  stand 
in  a  special  relation  to  God.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  bat^ 
also  the  fact  that  Jesos  is  designated  hoih  as  the  Son  of  David  and  die  Son  oi  God.  «z 
lilade  the  physical  interpretation. 
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of  a  chain  (if  separate,  but  organically  connected  reyelationB,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  full  reyelation  in  Him,  whose  whole  lifb  was  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestatiQii  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  pecvliar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  bom  among  the  Jewish 
people.  His  iifli  revealed  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit- 
ical life,  Blwa3PB  daTeloped  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continual  type 
of  that  kingdom.  Ha^was  jhe-eiilminattng.poi»ti)f  this  deyelapemeot ; 
in  HiH  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
ticular typifies  the  universal ;  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so  David,  the 
monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
GrOD  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.   TTie  Miractdous  Events  that  accompanied  the  Birth  of  Christ, 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providential  forewarnings 
to  his  parents ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  Ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  However  the  diflcrepancies  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ  may  be  explained,  hii  de- 
scent from  die  race  of  David  was  admitted  from  the  beginning,  and  the  evangelists  took  it 
for  granted  as  indispatable.  How  Weiitse  should  deny  tliie,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  onac- 
ooantable.  His  arguments  can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  ob- 
■ervatioD,  and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  plausible  is  that  founded  on 
Mark,  xii,  35 ;  and  that  depends  npon  the  question  whether  Mark  uses  these  words  in  their 
original  application ;  a  question  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Cer> 
taiolj,  if  they  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  other  sooner  than 
that  which  comes  into  conflict  with  Paul,  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  from  David  as  cer* 
tain.  C<mJd  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  himself  had  denounced 
as  an  invention  of  the  scribes  ?  There  was  nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  thought  to 
incline  him  towards  it,  had  it  not  been  established  on  otlier  grounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  not  tlie  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  Lord  of  David, 
would  have  a£fbrded  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against  Judaism.  Although  Luke's 
genealogy  is  not  directly  stated  as  following  the  line  of  Mar>',  yet  it  may  have  done  no,  and 
kave  only  been  improperly  placed  where  it  is.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  f.  337)  was 
acquainted  with  such  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke,  i.,  33-35,  seems  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  relationship  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  does 
not  prove  the  contrary;  for  members  of  ^e  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  inter 
marriage  with  other  tribes ;  and  Elisabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  father's  side,  an4 
benelf  the  wife  of  ft  priest,  might  very  well  have  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Jodah  on  tb* 
moCher'f  fide. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  full  account  of 
those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  naturally  enough,  Mary 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  mytkus,  destitute  of  historical  truth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  hutary  may  he  im- 
parted in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case,  we 
may  harmlessly  difier  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  fast  the  substan- 
tial fticts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  described  in 
Hatt,  i,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her, 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision.! 

§  15.  The  Taxing.— Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem 

By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  however, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  prophet 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources,}  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation.§  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

*  Mary  ooald  only  have  been  taagfat  to  expect  die  Sayionr  in  a  way  harmonising  with 
her  views  at  the  time,  and  with  die  prerailing  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  viz.,  that  the 
Messiah  should  eome  of  the  line  of  David,  to  establish  an  everlasting  kingdom  among  Uie 
Jews.  Bat  this  was  only  a  covering  for  Uie  higher  idea  cX  the  Redeemer,  the  foonder  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  Qod. 

t  We  need  be  the  less  afraid  of  a  free,  onliteral  interpretation  when  we  find  a  difFerenoe 
in  the  snbjective  conception  of  these  events  by  even  the  evangelists  themselves,  Matthew 
■peaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Loke  of  objective  phenomena,  vis.,  the  appear- 
ance of  angels. 

X  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  provinuM^  but  extended  also  to  Uie  SociL — ^Tadtn 

AwL,  i,  xi 

f  Cassiodor.,  L,  lit,  ep.  53 :  AugutH  temporihui  orbit  Romanut  agrit  divitut  centuque 
i»ertptutt  ut  pottetiio  »ui  nuUi  haberetur  ineertOt  quam  pro  tributorum  tuteiperet  gtuMnti- 
taUbuM  tolvendam.  (Ckmf.  Savignft  dissertation  in  the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  geschichd. 
Baebtswissenschaft,  Bd.  vi.,  H.  3.)  This  language  of  the  learned  statesman  shows  that 
ha  followed  older  aoooonts  rather  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  from  Lake ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Tacitos  confirms  this  oonclosioii.  There  is  no  groond,  therefore,  for  die  doabu 
•ttfted  by  8tnm$i,  3d  ed.,  p.  257. 
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state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that 
coontry,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-bom  infant  had  to 
he  laid  in  a  manger.t 

§  16.  The  Announcement  to  the  Shepherds, 

It  ia  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 
preceded  by  unconscious  or  conscious  prophecy.     This  may  seem 

*  Lake's  accoant  of  the  matter  if  ao  proaaic  and  atraightforward,  that  none  bat  a  preja- 
diced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  mythical  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Goapela,  and 
yoa  will  aee  the  difference  between  hiatcwy  and  fable.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  oensna  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  dae  to  some  other 
caaset  no  aospicion  woald  thereby  be  cast  apon  the  entire  narration ;  the  only  reasonable 
conclnsion  would  be,  that  Lake,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  copied,  had  fallen  into  an 
anachromsm,  or  an  erroneous  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  the  census  as  the  cause  of 
Ibe  gathering.  Such  an  error  could  not  affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  religion.  More- 
over, what  right  have  we  to  demand  of  Luke  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
times,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  purpose  1  Such  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent,  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  But  the  account  itself  contains  no  mariu  of 
improbability.  The  emperor  would  naturally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognized  aa 
kiiig,  to  take  the  census,  and  Herod  as  naturally  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  doing  it 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
fare  he  would  naturally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repugnant  such  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Joaephus's  account  of  the  tumults  that 
arose  oo  account  of  the  census  under  Quirinui,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
gODe  too  far  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole  em* 
pire ;  or,  perhaps,  in  stating  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole  empire  as  a  *imvUctneou$ 
one.  Perhaps  he  mistook  this  assessment  for  the  census  which  occurred  twelve  years 
later,  and  on  that  account  erroneously  mentioned  Quirinu:  Nevertheless,  duirinus  may 
have  been  actually  present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  but 
aa  imperial  commissioner ;  for  Josephus  expressly  says  that  he  had  held  many  other  oflSces 
before  be  was  Qovemor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state* 
ment  agree  exactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphik)k>gica] , 
while  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
for  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 

f  The  tradition  in  Ju$Hn  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  they  found  shelter  in  a 
cave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  (^  ffvirXa/y  nv\  eivirifvi 
f9f  ni^iK),  may  be  true,  although  we  should  ix)t  like  to  vouch  for  it  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  prophecy  in  Isai.,  xxxiii.,  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  ^is  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
Qrpea  €i  Christ  whether  warranted  by  the  cozmexion  or  npt.  The  tradition  doea  not  speci- 
fy tmek  a  cave  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  nor,  indeed^  does  the 
passage  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
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strango  to  such  as  ascribe  to  Gt>D  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal »  self-conscious  Deity,  a  God  of 
eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and  listens  yrillingly  to  the 
secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it  appear  unworthy  of  sucb  a  Being 
to  foreshadow  great  world-historical  epochs  by  responding  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
hiBtorical  phenomena;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
paoiph  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
yatnied  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account  does  not  tay  that 
the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah.  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
by  communion  with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  bom.* 

*  Joitly  and  beaatifbny  aaya  BckteUrmeuAer,  **  Then  ia  aofmedung  remarkable,  aome- 
Aing  diyine,  in  the  aatiefactioo  not  aeldom  aflbrded  in  extraordinary  times  even  tu 
individaal  longings."  We  agree  widi  this  great  teacher  in  thinking  that  this  accomit 
came  indirectly  from  the  shepherds  diemselves,  as  it  recites  so  particalarly  what  occnrred 
to  themselves  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  after 
tiieir  arrival.  The  facts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  ibllows :  The  faithful  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  minate  featares  cX  the  life  of  Jesus.  (We  cannot  be  persuaded 
by  the  assertions  of  modern  Idealism  that  tiiis  feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every 
day  bow  anxiously  men  look  for  individual  traits  in  die  childhood  of  great  men.)  Especial- 
ly would  any  one  who  had  t*/e  opportunity  prosecute  such  researches  in  the  remarkable 
place  where  Christ  was  boi*.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of  die  shep- 
herds who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them  was  vividly  recalled 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  such  a  man  would  give  with 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard ;  but,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  f^e  diey  are  from  the  materiaUsm  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expression,  and 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  treat. 
Whether  we  Ibllow  the  received  veraioo  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the  same 
dxmght  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  vix.,  that  "  Ood  is  gk irified  in  the 
Messiah,  who  brings  peace  and  Joy  to  the  earth,  and  restores  man  again  tu  the  Divine 
llavour." 
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^  17.  The  Sacrifice  of  Purification,  and  the  Random  of  the  Fir^t-hom/ 
their  Weight  ae  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory, 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened  bj 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents  oarried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  ofier,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pajr 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-born.*  This  appears  strange,,  in  Ti^w. 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  tho 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excop^ 
tion  to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here :  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  hwn  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  the  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she  lefb  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  my  thus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
fidapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
BO  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
as  the  above  1  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  from  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  un- 
worthy of  its  dignity ;  or  the  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  Exod.,  xiii.,  2, 12 ;  Nam.,  iiL,  45 ;  zviil.,  15 ;  Levit,  zii,  2. 

t  The  remarks  of  Straass,  L  c.,  p.  336,  do  not  at  all  weaken  what  ia  here  laid.  He  ad-^ 
dncefl,  also,  the  fact  that  Luke  (iii.,  21)  states  the  baptism  without  mentioning  John's  pre- 
Tioos  refusal  (Matt,  iii.,  14) ;  but  all  the  force  of  this  lies  in  his  presupposition  that  Luke'a 
narrative  Is  also  mythical  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.,  ir.,  4,  we  of  course  believe  that 
Christ  strictly  fulfilled  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  this  fact,  on  Jewish  principles,  ia  no  parallel  to 
the  other,  viz.,  that  Mary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  miraculous  birth,  needed  purifica- 
Ikn,  and  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  station  in  the  Theocracy 
mmded  t  nuifom  fhnn  die  obUgatioo  to  the  priesthood. 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re« 
duced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  this  took  place ; 
buty  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  ttoo  faithful  souls. 

^18.  Simeon* 9  Prophetic  Discourse. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly  vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
{list  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  infont  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  tJiy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise^for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  IsraeVi  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  **  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against  ;\  and  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealedJ** 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  b  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  We  have  no  reaaon  to  tappoae  him  to  he  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  father  of  Gamaliel,  aa 
no  diatlngaiahia;  mark  of  eminence  is  assigned  to  him. 

t  It  ia  said  in  Lake,  ii.,  33,  that  **Joiepk  and  Mary  marvelM*  at  the  words  of  Bimooa 
Now  it  is  strange  that  what  be  said  shonld  appear  marveUoas  to  the  parents,  who  were 
already  cognixant  of  so  many  wonderfbl  events  in  the  history  of  the  child.  Bot  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Gospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  bat  compilations 
of  separate  memoirs ;  and,  again,  the  writer  of  die  narrative  may  have  been  so  imbued  with 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  whoUt  as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  his  expression  in  detailing 
the  separate  parti,  again  and  again.  The  narrative  woald  have  worn  a  very  different  as 
pect  had  Lake  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  a<^ast* 
ad,  instead  of  vniting,  as  he  did,  widi  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

t  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their  own  spiritual  dis- 
positions: salvation  for  the  believer,  destruction  for  the  unbeliever.  Around  his  banner 
die  hosts  of  the  faithful  gather ;  but  infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas ;  all  world  historical  epochs  are  epodis  of  condemnation. 

f  The  accnrato  report  of  this  discourse  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  ao- 
count  came  indirectly  ftom  Anna :  not  only  the  diacoorse,  hot  the  whole  occurrence,  moat 
have  made  a  deep  impresaioo  npoo  her  mind. 
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will  illumine  them  also.  Nor  does  he  conceive  Messiah's  kingdom  aa 
triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
veloping itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  Thq  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
his  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so 
indefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  inventioUi.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
the  sufferings  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  corrupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liiL 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

§  19.  The  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour, — The  Star  of  the 

Wise  Men. 

Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  ft'om  a  far-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.!  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  tiie  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
an  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufiiciency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

*  We  Agree  with  Schleiermaeher  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  narrative  came  indt- 
rectly  from  Anna.  She  is  far  more  minutely  deacribed  in  it  than  Simeon,  although  the 
latter  and  hia  diacoone  conatitnte  the  moat  important  part  of  the  aocoont,  while  her  wordi 
•re  not  reported  at  all. 

t  If  this  narrative  ia  to  be  considered  as  mythical^  we  most  yet  ascribe  its  origin  to  the 
same  aonrce  which  produced  the  Hebrew  Qospeli  viz.,  the  Jewish-Christian  ccMigregatioDi 
in  Palestine — a  Ukely  origin,  indeed,  for  a  myth  ascribing  so  great  interest  and  importance 
to  nncircamcised  heathen!  An  extravagant  exaggeration  cX  the  real  occarrence  was  sab 
•eqnently  made,  pn^ably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(Ignat,  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  $  19) :  "The  star  aparkled  brilUaotly  beyond  all  other  stars ;  it 
was  a  strange  and  wonderfal  sight.  The  other  stars,  with  the  son  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
UDund  it,  but  its  blase  ootshone  them  all" 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  then 
intercourse  with  different  Dations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  religious  sense  oi  men ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  of 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  token|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if  thereby  Hb 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  iosiit  upon  Tacit.,  Hist,  5, 13,  and  Sueion.,  Vespisian,  4,  who  f  peak  of  t 
nuDoar  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  great  King,  aa  it 
ii  yet  doubtful  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitated  from  Josephna. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectiTely  real  in  the  Bairative  from  what  arises 
from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  die  author  of  our  Matdiew's  Gospel,  who  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  account  from  an  eye-witness.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  but  alao 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  this ;  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronounced 
arbitrary,  because  it  doea  not  either  affirm  or  reject  the  objective  reality  of  every  thing  in 
the  account,  then  must  aU  historical  criticism  be  pronounced  arbitraiy  also,  for  it  has  no 
otiier  mode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

X  CaoL  Bishop  MunUr't  treatise  on  the  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  Idder'i  Chronol. 
ogy,  ii.,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  tbeocy 
of  their  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

%  Hamann  strikingly  says,  "  How  often  has  God  oondesoended,  not  merely  to  the  feel- 
iags  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices!  But  this  veiy 
oondeacension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  eveiy 
where  in  the  Bible,  affords  subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  God  for  displays  of  human  wisdom,  tor  the  gratification  of  their  pert  aikd  idle  curioaity.  or 
for  the  spirit  of  ^air  own  times  or  their  own  b9cU"'— Works,  L,  58. 
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rial  Qniverse,  although  the  lioks  of  the  ohain  may  be  hidden  from  our 
view. 

In  the  narrative  before  ub,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — ^that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  the  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
— ^no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer—can 
fail  to  recognize. 

.  We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet^ 
ing  with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  afler  reaching  the  abode, 
*hey  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  J7ie  Mtusacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  ifl 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  families  ;*  whose  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  bis  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  ; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death ; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  him,  "  Herodis  mallem  porcus  esse,  quam  filiusy\  It  was 
that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

*  Joteph^  ArchsoL,  xv.,  viii,  $  4. 

t  These  words  were  applied,  in  the  fifUi  centary,  by  an  aoachronism  of  the  pagan 
Maerobiu;  to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. — Satumal^  iL,  4. 
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GrOD  and  man»  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  oyer  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  for  his  death  !t  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few 
children  to  his  rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 
monster  t 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrant  s 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  fiight  into  Egypt.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origi^  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to,  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings  ;  the  power  of 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all 
dangers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious.} 

§  21.  The  Return  to  Nazareth. 

Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee. 

*  It  wu  oeTor  executed. 

t  Jotephofl  (ArchaBoL,  xriL,  6,  5)  f  ayf  of  him  :  "  MiXatva  xo^^  a^>'  ^ptt  hi  ttSoiv  /^oyf co- 
/Mvtfa."    Even  SMoster  admits  (View  of  Ancient  Hiitory  end  Civilization,  iii.,  1,  p.  261 
that  the  aoooont  of  Che  maaaacre  of  the  infants,  viewed  in  thia  connexibn^  oflbra  no  im 
probability. 

I  Instead  of  seeing  the  expressimi  of  tfie  idea  in  tbe  facts,  we  might,  with  the  idealistic 
gfaost-aeers,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that  "  die  idea  wroaght  itself  into  histoiy  in 
the  popular  traditions"  (whoae  origin,  by-the-way,  it  woold  be  hard  to  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  mnst  consider  every  thing  remarkable, 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as  absolutely  fabulous.  Thia 
were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  atheize  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  such  is  the  necessary 
tendency  of  that  criticism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  influence. 

f  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contradicted  each  other  here.  Luke 
states  that  Nasareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethle- 
htm  for  t  special  purpose  (the  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  peiibrm  tlie  necessaiy 
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§  22.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus  ;  the  Mention  of  them  in  the  Gospd 

Narrative^  Proof  of  its  historical  Character. 

Various  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  princi- 
ples of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this ;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  variance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical^  the  idea  of  later- 
&om  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  tiroes,  indeed,  this  idea  <2u2*  appear  abhorrent 
to  some  minds ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  was  without  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.  True,  this  daily  con- 
ceremonies  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  end  then  returned  home.  According  to  Matthew, 
BdhlAem  appean  to  hare  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  induced, 
bj  special  considerataons,  to  betake  themselves  to  Nazareth  after  their  retom  from  Egypt. 
The  apparent  contradiction  Tanishes  when  we  consider  that  the  memoirs  were  collected 
and  written  independently  of  each  other. 

Lake  may  hare  receired  the  aoconnt  of  the  Jonmey  of  Christ's  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
witfaoat  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  child,  or  the  cause  that  led 
them  to  change  that  intention ;  while  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  of  Mat^ew  may  hare 
adhered  to  the  separate  statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  tlie  special 
eaose  of  die  Journey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  may  be  equally  true,  and  harmonize 
well  with  each  other,  although  those  who  put  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  perceive 
the  argument  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (ziii.,  54)  we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Christ's 
"own  country.^  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in- 
duced, by  the  remarkable  events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
tiie  revelation  of  his  destiny  Uiat  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence  at  the  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City;  but  that  fear  of  Archelans,  who  emu- 
lated his  father's  cruelty  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  led  them  to  change  this  purpose. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grew  out  of 
Arcbelaus's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  widi  the  testimony  of  history  in 
regard  to  that  prince,  wha  io  die  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused  before  Augustus  <tf 
various  crimes,  and  exiled  to  Vienna. — Joseph.,  zvii.,  xiii.,  3. 

*  The  word  &»f,  in  Matt.,  i^  S5,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  Mary's 
first-born,  leads  us  to  infer  Matdiew's  knowledge  of  children  subsequently  bom  to  her  (con£ 
De  Wette  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  cerftinly  conclude,  as  the  same  Evangelist 
mentions  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother* — See  Matt, 
y«?-,  55.  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  such  passages  as  name  them  together,  e.  g., 
Luke,  viii.,  31 ;  Mark,  iii.,  31 ;  John,  ii.,  13 ;  vii.,  3.  It  would  be  forced  work  indeed  to  sap- 
poM  that  in  all  these  passages  iiSt><^i  is  placed  tot  iwt^not. 
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tact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  God  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
senses  day  after  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  waA  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long-continued 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23.  Consciousness  of  Messiahship  in  the  Mind  of  Jesus, — Jestis  among 

the  Doctors, 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also, 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship.  True,  this  develope- 
ment, far  from  admitting  of  mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive  oc 
casions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  fVom  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter 
nal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident ;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twclflh  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  wlio  were 
accustnmedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together|  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son  ;  this,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
ho  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  fjunilies  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in 

*  IVcitse  maiutains  (I  cannot  see  on  what  giminds)  that  this  view  degrades  the  Divine 
element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical  result  of  circurastauces,  p.  264. 

t  Luke  (ii.,  42)  says,  "that  they  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  featU  of  the  Pantt- 
over."  This  may  mean  cither  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  feast  but  this,  which 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Galilee  to  attend  ttie  three  chief  feasts 
at  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mary  used  to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  case,  it 
proves  the  peculiar  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

t  Mary  accompanied  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  ztot  demand  it. 
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tihe  company,"  at  the  evening  bait  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  conversation  on 
points  of  faith.*  His  parents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  them,  and  he  replied,  '*  Why  did  you  seek  me  ?  Did  you 
not  know  that  I  must  he  about  my  Father's  business  P*  Now  these 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,t  of 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  developement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  ha 
man  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy ;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  difliise  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness from  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofly  be- 
yond all  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  the  mythical  there  is  in  this  may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Joscphas,  who 
states  of  himself,  that 'When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him 
to  pat  qnentions  to  him  about  the  law. 

t  The  addition  of  extravajsi'ant  and  fabuloas  colourings  to  historical  elements  may  be  seen 
in  such  instances  as  the  following  from  Irenseus.  on  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  taken  out  of  an 
apocr>'phal  Qospel  originating  in  Palestine  :  "  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  prouoance 
Aieph,  he  did  so.  But  when  he  told  him  to  say  liefh,  the  child  replied.  'Tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  Beth  is'  "  (an  allusion  to  the  mystical  imjiort  of 
the  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  was  any  number  of  such  apocr^-phal  Gca 
pelf,  as  Irenstu  says. 
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the  spiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creatiTe  power 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave 
birth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  -consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  life,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  corrup- 
don  of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  devel- 
upement.  The  child  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  GrOD : 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  theii 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  ftilly  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  the  completely  manifested  ChbisTi  especia%  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  GrospeL 
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TIE  lEHTAL  CULTURE  OP  JESUS.    IIS  LIFE  TO  THE  TIME  OF 

IIS  PUBLIC  HINISTRT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc 
casions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self-activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffused 
around  him. 

§  24.  The  Fhari$ee». 

In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pkarisaum, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  same  sense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  .could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.  The  Sadduceee. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing  but  denying; 
their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  against 
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whom  they  strove  to  re-establish  the  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  pontive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agpree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  principle  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  itr 
necessary  inward  union  with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  Qlterpenetration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  wished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which,  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  institute^ibrmed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprdiend  the  higher  religious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism was  to  be  gradually  developed.*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreign  and  false,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab- 
solute and  perpetual  ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  But  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Kntx-Eudctmonum  of  the  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

*  See  below  ibr  the  way  in  which  Chribt  iUuitrated  thii  to  the  Saddnceei.  A*  to  the 
Canon,  it  cannot  be  aetaally  proved  that  the  Saddoceea  held  it  differently  from  other 
Jewa.  It  if  trae,  Josephoa  laya  (ArchsoL,  xiii.,  z.,  6)  Aat  they  rejected  erery  thing  bat 
the  Moaaio  law — iwt^  •!«  <b«y^/)«rrM  h  roit  MmSvImk  vipMt.  Bat  the  Mosaic  law  ia  not  here 
oppoaed  to  the  reat  of  the  Canon,  bat  to  oral  traditiona ;  and  tbe  only  qaeation  waa  whether 
the  Moaaic  law  alonet  or  in  connexion  with  oral  tradition,  waa  to  be  held  aa  aathority  for 
reKgiooa  oaagea.  The  remaining  hooka  of  the  Old  Teatament  were  not  in  diapate.  aa  no 
religiooa  uaagea  at  all  were  derired  from  them.  Still,  it  ia  not  onlikely  that  the  Saddoceea 
went  ao  far,  in  their  oppoaition  to  Phariaaiam,  aa  to  reject  aO  doctrinea  diat  coald  not  be 
ahown  to  have  a  Moaaic  origin,  and  to  conaider  the  Pentateach  aa  the  aole,  or,  at  leaat,  the 
chief)  aoorce  of  religiooa  truth.  Aa  we  find  aach  viewa  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewiah- 
Chriatian  aecta  (Cf.  the  ClemenHnet),  we  may  infer  that  they  previooaly  exiated  among 
the  Jewa.  They  woald  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Reaarrection.  if  they  had 
held  the  Ph>pheta  to  be  law  in  the  aame  aenae  aa  the  Pentateach ;  althoagh  it  ia  poaaible 
that  they  interpreted  aach  paaaagea  of  the  Propheta  in  ano^er  way.  The  general  terma 
in  which  Joaephoa  apeaka  of  die  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  tbe  Jewa  (i.,  c.  Apion,  ( 
8)  do  not  aofflce  to  prove  that  there  were  no  differencea  in  thia  reapect  in  the  different 
■ecti. 
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namely,  that  man  must  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu 
ceeism  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudaemonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  com- 
mon source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli- 
ness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritual  imporLf 

§26.  The  Essenes. 

The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity .|  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man^s  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
the  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ; 
but  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  reUance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmadic  tradition  in  Pirke  Aboth,  {.,  Z,  according  to 
wbich  the  principle  that  perverted  to  the  denial  of  a  fatare  life  came  from  Antigonna  lah 
Socbo,  or  Simeon  the  Jast.  The  prevalent  ortluMloxy  was  always  inclined  to  ascribe  error 
to  the  perversicm  of  some  orthodox  doctrine. 

t  Dr.  van  CoUn  arriyes  at  the  conclosion  that  *'  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Saddncees 
was  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  becaose  the  New  Testament  does  not  attack  their 
moral  principles,  bat  only  their  denial  of  the  Resarrection." — (BibL  TheoL,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
not  admit  the  inference.  This  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  accounted  for 
on  iAm  ground  that  Saddoceeisra  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity ;  and  while  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  men  frequently  against  Pharuaic  abuses  of  great  troths  {e.  g.,  of 
the  tPuMi  that  morality  and  religion  are  inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Sadduceeism  made 
■odi  special  controversy  with  its  teachers  unnecessary. 

X  First  aUuded  to  in  an  unpublished  treatise  of  J.  O.  WackUr,  Dt  Prifnordiit  ChruU- 
inuB  Rdigionii,  libri  duo.  See,  especially,  Reinhard's  Versuch  iiber  den  Plan  Jetu 
[Eeinhaid's  Plan  tfthe  Founder  of  Christianity,  translated  by  A.  Kaufman,  Andover]. 
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them.    A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that  tbe  similarities 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Here 
18  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolute 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uncon- 
ditionally binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  bis  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  God,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  ibr  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject. 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  Ae  gifb  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down  the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.t  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Orientalj:  theosophy,  manifested  a 

*  Joseph.,  B.  Jm  ii,  ▼!!!.,  6 :  Mw  (t.  e.,  horn  old  writiagi)  «^i(  v^  Stfawttmv  woBHp,  ffyi 

rt  iXt\tT^ftt  Koi  XiBttv  ISidrnrtS  ivtpnvQ/tfTtu. 
t  C£  whit  if  laid  Ibitfaer  on,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Mindea  of  Chriat" 
t  Borne  modern  writera  prefer  to  derive  EMeniam  finom  Alexandrian  Platooiam  trana- 

planted  inlo  Paleitine,biit  Ictnfindno  proof  that  their  view  ezpkina  the  general  charaeter 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schiamatic.*  How  atrong  a  contrast  does 
such  a  system  present  to  the  actire  spirit  of  the  Oospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  ao  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex* 
haustless  treasures  without  stint  I  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  li&  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27.  Suppoted  Influence  of  the  Alexandrian^twUh  Doctrina. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre* 
supposed  that  they  entered  into  Oalilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  was  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  Affinity  of  Christianity,  as  ahsohUe  TnUh^for  the  various  opposing 

Rdigious  Systems. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  error ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent 
frag^ments. 

$  29.  Chrisfs  Teaching  revealedjrom  within,  not  receivedjrom  without. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 
might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from  abroad.    But  his 

or  the  indiridotl  fettaret  of  Knanlnn  tf  well  tf  tiiat  in  tiie  text  MoraoTer,  I  remain  of 
ifm  opiakm  that  the  doctrinee  of  the  TksrtqMmim  and  tiie  Eitena  were  allied,  bat  inde- 
pMident  religioaa  tendendea. 

*  I  oan  give  no  other  tranalation  than  the  following  to  the  paaaage  in  Joa epfana  (ArcbieoL, 
xviii.,  1,  5)  which  apeaka  of  the  BMenea.  It  will  be  aeen  tiiat  I  take  the  word  ti^r^am, 
not  in  tiie  pauive,  bat  in  tlie  middk  aenae.  **  They  aend,  it  ia  tme,  theb  ofTeringa  to  the 
tampleb  bat  they  bring  no  aacrifioea,  becanae  they  ao  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  pnri- 
fyb^  and  aancdfying  tfaemaelTea ;  and,  for  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  reat 
of  the  people,  they  keep  away  fitm  tiie  oommon  aanctoary,  and  make  their  aacrifioea  apart^ 
BORoanded  only  1^  tiie  initiated." 

t  Ot  n^y  Kirehengeadiichte,  9d  edit.  Part  L,  for  the  relatkm  between  the  Alexandrian 
tfaeokgy  and  Cfariatianity. 
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power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  manifestation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate OoD  produced ;  and  this  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
without.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrinoi  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relation  to  himself  as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
originated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

$  30.  J%e  poptdar  SetUiment  in  regard  to  Chrufi  Connexion  with  the 

Schools* 

Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminariesyt  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupiL  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  vii^ 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.|  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials  from 
those  finnished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt,  vii.,  29). 

/ 

*  We  recall  here  the  profoond  eeBtinient  of  a  prophetic  (German  mind:  "The  pearl  of 
Chriatianity  ii  a  life  hidden  in  God,  a  trnth  in  Ohrift  tfie  Mediator,  a  power  which  oouiita 
neither  in  wordi  and  fi>nnf ,  nor  in  dogmaa  and  oatwud  aoti ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  he  ral- 
aad  by  the  common  ftandaida  of  logic  or  ethics." — Hamannt  iv.,  S85. 

t  Dr.  Paolna  lappoiet  that  Chrif  t,  becante  he  wai  called  Rabbi,  not  only  hy  hii  diacl- 
plei,  but  by  the  diatingaiahed  Rabbi  Nioodemiia,  and  even  by  hii  enemiea  (John,  vi,  85), 
obtained  that  title  in  the  way  naaal  among  the  Jewa ;  and  he  intimatea  that  Chriat  atndied 
with  the  rabbia  of  the  Eaaenea,  and  peihapa  obtained  die  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Chriat, 
L,  1, 138).  Bat  when  we  remember  that  be  atood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  recognised 
hie  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  othera,  who  did  not  recognise  it,  would  yet  call 
him  their  maater,  e.  g.^  Matt,  zviL,  84 ;  h  iiidoKoXos  hitSv.  Nioodemna,  however,  did  really 
acknowledge  him  aa  a  Divine  teacher;  nor  were  ^lOie  who  addreaaed  him  aa  Rabbi,  in 
John,  vi.,  85,  by  any  meana  hia  enemiea.  Thia  atyle  of  addreaa,  therefiire,  doea  not  imply 
hii  poaaeaaion  of  a  title  fiom  a  Jewish  tribnnal  bat  rather  aroae  in  the  circle  of  ibUowera 
that  he  gathered  aroand  him.  Aa  to  the  Eaaenea,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  created 
rabbi$,  aa  did  the  Jewiah  aynagogaea ;  and  if  they  did,  aoch  titlM  woald  hardly  be  reoog- 
Bised  by  the  prevailing  pai^,  the  Phariaees. 

I  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  thia  waa  the  caae.  There  waa  a  tradition  in  prim- 
itive Chriatian  timea  to  that  effect ;  ao  Joatin  Mart3rr  {Dialogs  c.  Trypk.,  316)  aaya :  mSra 
rd  TtKTovtKd  tpya  iipydltro  tv  ivOpintoti  3y,  koI  ^tT'd.  itii  tv6imv  Ktil  rki^t  6tKatovfSvtff  vtS/iSoXa  itid- 
mntv  Kai  ivipyii  0iov.  It  may  be  that  thia,  and  the  tradition,  also,  tiiat  Chriat  waa  deatitate 
of  peraonal  beaaty,  were  rather  ideal  than  hiatorical  conceptiona,  framed  to  conform  with 
hia  hamble  condition  **  in  the  form  of  a  aervant."  Chriat  waa  not  to  come  forth  from  a  high 
position,  bat  from  a  lowly  workahop ;  aa,  according  to  the  reproach  of  CeUus,  hia  fint  fol- 
lowera  were  mechanica.  Bat  the  report  may  have  been  tme,  and  waa,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  correct  Againat  thia  baa  been  addaced  the  following  paaaage  in  Orig^ 
€OnL  Celt.,  vi,  36,  vis. :  fri  MaiuA  rdv  h  raif  iKKXffHtiiS  ^epoiUntp  c^oyycAiW  riiCTwv  airis  h  *Iv 
9tSis  iLvafiypairrai.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  from  a  falae  pride  that  took  offsnoe  at  Chriat'a  working  aa  a  common  mechanic, 
and  a  fboliah  deaire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who  reproached  Christiana  with  this  feature 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COURSB  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  BON- 

ISTBY. 

§  31.  CrTowing  Cotueiouinest  of  His  Meisiahship  in  Christ. 

ALTHOUGH  so  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  the 
task  of  his  life,  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his 
previous  years  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
former  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  Ring,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  clearness,  and  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  sin^ 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.     He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  die  life  of  their  foonder.  Friixtcke  foonds  an  ineffectoal  argament  on  the  following  in- 
ternal groond,  ris.:  "  Chriaf  a  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  ap- 
pearing as  a  pahlic  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artisans,  and  even  the  scribes 
■ometimes  sapported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  Trae,  the  tcribtn  might  occasion- 
ally  work  at  trades  without  reproach,  but  to  be  merely  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  wai 
quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  How  comes  this  carpenter  to  tet  vp 
aa  our  teacher  ?"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  because, 
afterward,  only  designations  o{  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designatioD  was  fixed  upon  him  only  aa  "  the  $on  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple," hang  well  tc^ethcr.  They  could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  **  he  is  a  car- 
pentert  like  the  others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  living,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  m  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  neeestarily  flow> 
ing  from  it),  that  the  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Redeemer  thus 
ennobled  human  labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life  *,  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
fidrmvuw  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of  Christiauity  upon 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  which  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
day  to  thia. 
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pravity  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  although  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  might  have  been  fully  developed  in 
his  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basi«  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messtahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
God  to  emerge  from  his  obscuHty  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God— by  John  the  Baptist,  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex- 
amine.t 

*  The  tge  it  which  the  Leritef  entered  oo  thitir  dBce^— NamK,  !▼. 

t  A  promking  yoang  theologkii  of  Labeck,  L.  von  Rokden,  hu  Utely  pat  fixth  tn  excel- 
lent firettiie  on  thif  fnbject,  well  adapted  fiir  general  circulation,  entitled  "  Johaanta  der 
Tinier,  in  aeinem  Leben  and  Wiiken  daigeateUt." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  BELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 
§  32.  How  far  the  Baptist  revived  the  Expectation  of  a  Messiah. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God,  involr- 
ing  \he  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  God's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Him  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  ex- 
isted in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  ThUo  proves  this. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  peiiiaps  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

*  80  SMeiermaditr  (ChrUtHche  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  itatM  diat  John'i  work  wai  "to  re- 
▼ire  the  forgotten  idea  of  the  MeMith." 
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the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participaition  therein.  All  thb 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets^  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  Camei  ofOhtcwrity  tM  ikt  AeeamUi  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Sources : 

The  Evangelists.    Josephus, 

The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiar 
itand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self-con- 
sciousness, and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,- concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itself.  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  brings 
ing  them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
euliariy  difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Bitptist  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
given  ftom  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Josephus^\  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  aims. 

*  Matt,  zi,  19.    We  ihall  hare  ooouioQ  to  lay  more  oo  Uili  ptaiaee  hereafter, 
t  AvduaoL,  sSXiy  1. 
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Ab  to  the  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
better  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  fix)m  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep- 
resented as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  ftilfil- 
ment,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration, 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
bis  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
vrithin  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  practicdl  religion 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  genetic  developement  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  sdentijic  hiitory  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
former,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  aU  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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view  the  fact  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  re- 
ligious wants ;  not  to  afibrd  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  set 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  GrOD  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light. 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  the  account 
of  Jasephus,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  events 
that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
ligious stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  world 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  developement  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  by  an  intuitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  desti- 
tute. Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  religious  events  is  concerned;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in  their  gen- 
eral features.  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Gh:«eks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught'the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts afford. 

§  34.  The  BapttMt's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  the  Desert 

We  learn  frt>m  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retired,  like  the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots, 

•  An  example  ii  affiwded  in  the  c«ae  of  Banu$,  of  whom  Joaephoa,  who  waa  hia  diaciple, 
giTea  an  aoooont  in  hia  aatohiography,  $  S :  "  id^n  fih  iir4  iMpw  xpA^tvvt  rpo^  H  r^ 
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and  there,  becoming  teachers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples 
around  them.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  ligid  and  ascetic 
life  from  his  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
to  guide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  difiered  fromi  the  other 
teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  they  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
them  in  their  solitude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for 
their  vices  and  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false 
security  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  prominently ;  while 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  with 
his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  his  people.  Like  his  type, 
£lias,  he  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  88 
food,  and  wild  honey .t 

§  35.  John  QM  Baptist  arid  Preacher  of  Repentance. 

While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,^  gathered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  him,  and  announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
descent  and  the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

*  Archsol.,  xviii.,  t.  % 

t  In  the  EbionitUh  reGenaion  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John  described  aa  fiAi 
iyptwt  ov  ij  yiv0tt  »/v  roD  ndvpa,  utf  iyxpii  iv  iXalut  ("  it  had  the  taste  of  manna,  as  a  cake  baked 
in  oiL" — Nnm.,  xi.,  8).  The  simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and 
eren  fahiiiied.  The  iKpiitt  (locnsts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  nnworthy  for  John,  and  he 
makei  iyK^iUi  (cakes)  oat  of  them,  and  thus  gets  a  chance  of  comparing  John's  food  with 


X  We  fonow  the  statement  of  Lake  (iii.,  2),  which  has  the  adrtntage  in  distinguishing 
from  eadi  otiier  die  perioda  in  John's  manifestation. 

D 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  ejchorted  all  to 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi.,  25,  eren  if  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  followers ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  (Isai.,  xl.,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  Gtod,  he  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  all* 

§  36.  Relations  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  Baptist. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period  1  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufficiency  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vii.,  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  **  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that  "iTta^iy  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees came  to  John*s  baptism**  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
nevere  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omission 
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which  could  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  far  departec 
from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching.*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Noi 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesees  to  the  truth  have  been 
fevoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
selfish  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  there  were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermonf  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
"  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  "  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  1  Would 
you  really  escape  it  ?  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  *  Abraham  is  our  father ;^  for  I  tell  you  that 

'  We  cannot  rapport  the  expression  of  Matthew  hy  the  statement  of  Josephns  (zviii., 
L,  4),  that  the  Sadducees  were  accnstomed  to  accommodate  their  own  convictions  to  the 
principles  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  latter  had  upon  the 
people.  In  this  case,  at  least,  no  such  accommodation  was  retjuired,  from  the  repute  in 
which  John  was  held  among  the  Pharisees. 

t  Lake,  iii.,  7 ;  Matt,  iii..  7.  Luke  reports  it  as  addressed  to  the  people ;  Matthew  to 
tiie  Phariseei  and  Sadducees. 
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the  developement  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abrar 
ham;  nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie  upon  the  river  hank,  God 
can  raise  up  his  children/' 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his  kingdom  from  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if' they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  Rdatians  of  John  to  the  People^  and  to  the  narrower  circle  of  hvt 

oum  Disciples, 

True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  two 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  office,  but  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

^  38.  JohWs  Demands  upon  tlte  "People  compared  with  those  qf  Christ, 

— His  humble  Opinion  of  his  own  Calling. 

But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  afiections !  This  difference  arose  natural- 
ly, however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ;  and,  knowing  that  to  impait  this 
was  beyond  his  pow^r,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  God-like  feature  ot 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  X.Q  found  the  new  crea- 

*  Matt.,  xxi.,  32. 
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tion,  but  only  to  proclaim  it ;  nor  did  the  thronging  of  eager  thousands 
to  hang  upon  his  lips,  nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate 
followers,  ever  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind 
his  perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Convinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he  never  pre<- 
tended  to  work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly  as  he  impressed 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39.  John's  Explanation  of  his  Relation  to  the  Messiah.     The  Bap- 

tism  by  Water  and  by  Fire, 

CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  false  expecta- 
tions, they  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of  fore- 
boding and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time  enough  bad 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future.*  Many 
of  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  no,\  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di- 
vine power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  be  should  be  digni* 
fied  by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  withjlre  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  his  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offire\     Those  who  re- 

*  Pcnl'f  wordi  (Act!,  xiii.,  25)  lead  tu  to  infer  that  thia  took  place  firat  towarda  the  end 
of  John'a  career.  t  Luke,  iii.»  15. 

t  Some  think  the  "  fire"  ia  naed  aa  a  aymbol  of  the  Holy  Oboat,  tnaamach  aa  it  ia  em- 
pbyed  in  other  placea  in  Scriptare  to  denote  Dirine  inflaencea.    In  tiiia  riew  of  the  pa*> 
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fiised  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting"  by  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  ap- 
pearing with  his  "  fan"  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  of 
hu  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  John* 9  Conception  of  Mesaiah^i  Kingdom, 

Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spirit-baptism ;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  fierdvoia,  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  King ; 
so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifling  of  the 
Theocratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enemies  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
Gh>D,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  univereal 
corruption ;  and,  afler  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  members  of 

MMge,  u  the  baptiim  by  w€Uer  lymbolizef  preparatory  repentance,  ao  that  hy Jire  lymbol* 
ixei  the  tranifignring  and  porifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oar  own  opinion  ia,  howev- 
er, that  ai  Jadgment  by  fire  ia  ipoken  of  bat  a  few  veraei  after  (Lake,  iii.,  17),  it  moat  be 
taken  in  the  tame  aenae  here ;  and  the  baptUm  by  Jire  referred  to  the  aifting  procesa  im- 
mediately mentioned.  Thaa  the  fire  ia  the  a>inbol  of  the  power  which  conaamea  every 
thing  impure,  in  the  lame  lenae  in  which  God  ia  aaid  to  be  **  a  conaoming  fire." 
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the  Theocratic  nation  from  the  good,  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  purified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  JohfCi  Recognition  ofjenu  as  the  Meandh. 

^1.)  Import  of  hu  Baptism  of  Jesas. — (2.)  The  Continuance  of  lus  Ministiy.— ^S.) 
Foflsible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — (4.)  His  Meamge 
from  Prison. — (5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be- 
stow it  upon  others.  From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  ojice  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
oi\k\&  person.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
by  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
"  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  power — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
he  will  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings"  of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shall 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  idea^  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit. to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
his  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
But  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course  of  events 
— to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different  from  his  own  ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  thenar/  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  unconditional  credi« 
bility  of  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Grospel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot- 
ing, by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds  :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  1  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  1  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sect?  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37 ; 
xiiL,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiali  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  ]  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ipxofievo^ 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  1  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transfen-ed  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  GospeL*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  afforded  some  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If 
the  above-inentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  short 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive  ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-witnesi.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*  John,  L,7, 15;  iiL,38;  v.,  33. 
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(1.)  Import  of  the  Baptkm  of  Jecas  by  John. 

We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even  the  fact  of  this 
baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless  skepticism ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  accounts,  however  else  they  may  differ,  presuppose  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  tradition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it;  the  very  ap* 
plication  of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mind,  which  a  peculiar  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find  no  possible  connecting  link 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportiou  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  Baptiit**  continuance  hi  his  5Iuiktiy  of  Preparation. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  aa 
Messiah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  ae 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  would  bring  about  the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  of  his  testimony.  This  ex* 
pectation  would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  910^  to  anticipate  his  self  revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  by  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  aa 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel 
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opement,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until  their  termination,  a  termina- 
tion which  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  about.*  As, 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid 
before  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proofs  for  Jesus*s  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to.f 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  John*s  Conviction  of  the  MessiahBhip  of  Jesus. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship— 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  1  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopement  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge — of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  1  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  religunu  truths.  These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  Goo's  light, 
penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  investigatora  of  Biblical 
literatare,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  ftiUy  carried  ont  See 
hia  "Biblisches  Realworterbach,"  i.,  693,  Sd  ed. 

t  Acts,  X.,  37 ;  xiii.,  25.  Panl  had  mach  more  occaiion  to  qnote  John's  testimony  when 
preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  xix.,  1-^).  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
positively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he 
did ;  for  it  remains  doubtful  whether  die  words  roSr*  tvrw,  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Paul 
to  the  ipxii^tvos  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baptist 
What  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts,  xviii.,  25 :  he  wcu  in$tructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  knoicing' 
only  the  baptism  of  John)  riinnot  bo  understood  nakedly  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahship. 
Thia  could  only  be  the  case  if  Biot  rvl  Kvpln  (v.  25)  were  equivalent  to  OfoB  Biw  (v.  26).  and 
aignified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  Ood^  Uie  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  But  this 
cannot  be.  The  word  Kvptt  must  be  taken  in  its  specific,  Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  follows,  vis. :  he  taught  diligently  the  things 
tfihe  Lord*  which  cannot  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  aa 
Measiah.  But  if  it  could  be  fully  proved  that  all  diese  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet  no- 
thing of  Jesus  as  the  ipxiitfvot  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  affect  our  assertion 
at  an ;  for  we  have  already  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  followers  to 
Christ  as  Messiah. 
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oirtli ;  only  sa  fitr  as.  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine. 
So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  life,  when  no 
vapours  of  earth  dim  hia  spiritual  vision,  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  reHgkyaa  tniths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
times  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
the  fluctuations  and  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in  all 
agres  affords  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objective  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itself.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  greater 
than  John ;  words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
lesa  supematuralism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological developement ;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by 
a  higher  light. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  vnth  it.  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.     The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.     Is  it,  there- 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
doubt  arose  within  him  1 

(4.)  The  Message  from  Prison. 

The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  shows  that 
bis  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  superiority  of  Christ,  but  to  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Messiahship  itself, 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
favour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
be  might  be  the  ipxofuvo^.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed  or  offended  because  his  ground- 
less expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the  dawning  convic- 
tion. The  warning  against  aicavdaXi^eaOai  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed :  they  were,  as  we 
iball  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John^s  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  from  them 
Itostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  anfl  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  *'  him  that  was  to 
come,''  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect  As  to  the 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an 

*  Matt,  xi.,  8,  3. 
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attitude  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  ctae  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  full  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  kA  fact^  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
when  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itsel£ 

§  42.  The  Phenomena  at  the  Baptism,  and  their  Import. 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision.— (2.)  The  Ehionitiah  View  and  its  Opposite. — (3.)  Devel- 
opement  of  the  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament. — (4.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ 
not  a  Rite  of  Purification. — (5.)  But  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign.— 
(6.)  John's  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ. — (7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31.— 
(8.)  The  Vision  and  the  Voice ;  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here  :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concurrent  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
ipXOfievo^  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this  :  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person  of 
Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter] And  did  ^esus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianic  mission  ?  Did  what  John*s  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectively,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit'him  for  his  mighty  work  1 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision  to  he  supposed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  bb 
objective  supernatural yacfo.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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themselves  and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

(2.)  EbionitiBh  Views  of  the  Miracle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  ther  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ebionites^  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Lock>s,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement ;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  element  of  superiority,  viz.,  that  he  was 
endowed  vnth  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be 
come  what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon  Christ  from 
without ;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within  ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  communication  from  with- 
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a«it  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos 
in  assuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developeraent)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal  state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  hpwever  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  Different  Steps  in  the  New  Te»taxnent  Notion  of  the  Baptism,  up  to  that  of 

John  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  •  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Christian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel- 
opement, tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimacy 
with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understand 
profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too, 
we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John's  Gospel :  "  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me. 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  I  saw  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  ^GoD."t]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 

*  As  in  Luther  we  see  frequent  references  to  the  light  which  first  hroke  apoa  his  mind 
dnring  his  monastic  life  at  Erforth,  an  epoch  of  the  atmost  moment  to  his  after  career  as  a 

t  John,  i.,  33-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  outward  and  material  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  call  to 
the  Messiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developement,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Rite  of  Purificatioii. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purification  is  al>- 
solutely  untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  G-od,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.t 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  natur^  and  his  human  or- 
ganism, always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  sin|  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
before  the  fall — even  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  vfrill, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
way.§  There  is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  before  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 


*  De  Wette^  on  Matt.,  iii.,  16.  Conf.  bis  SittenUkrt,  $  49,  50 ;  and  Strautt,  too,  after  he  had 
seen  diat  the  view  formerly  expressed  by  him  was  untenable  (1.  c,  432, 433). 

t  Matt.,  xix.,  17. 

^  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  old  controrersy  whether  Christ's  sinlessness  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  posse  rum  peccare  or  a  non  posse  peccare. 

$  We  cannot  enter  farther  into  tliis  sabject  here,  bat  take  pleasure  in  referring  oar  read' 
ers  to  the  late  excellent  work  of  J.  MikUert  viz.,  "  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sdnde,"  in  which  the 
■abject  is  treated  with  remarkable  depth  and  clearness.  The  new  elucidations  in  the  SK) 
editioD,  especially,  erince  a  soondness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent. 
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(5.)  The  Baptiun  of  Chrkt  a  Rita  of  ConiecratioiL  to  hu  Theocntio  Reign. 

All  difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  conBidering  JcAm'B  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Sor- 
emgn.  The  repentance  and  the  sense  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  who,  at  the  Tory  moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  without  through  communications  from  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  vrithin ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecratiqn_Jg  the  work  of  hestowing  those 
precious  gifts.  -     " 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previocu  Acquaintance  with  Chiiitf 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  &iled,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap.  L)  of  the  relationshipf  between  the  two  families,  that 

*  The  Apoaryphal  Gocpels  contain  many  faUei  in  regard  to  Maiyi  deicent  ftom  a 
ffnmdj  lanemge,  ariaingt  perfaapfl,  from  the  fact  that  the  Meiaiah  waf  to  be  both  high-prieal 
and  khiff.  (So  in  the  feoond  Teitament  of  the  Twelre  Patriarch!,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
f  7 :  itfQ&T^^nt  xiptof  iK  rwv  Atvl  ipxitfia  Koi  U  rdv  'lo^  fiwtUm^  both  in  the  penon  of  the  Mei- 
siah.)  There  ia  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Loke'i  aocoant  of  die  relafckmahip  between  Mary 
and  Elisabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priettly  lineage,  which  ii  only  giren  em  pattant ;  the 
stieM  ia  laid  npon^e  deaoent  from  Davids s  line. 

t  MatAew'a  omiaaion  to  mention  thii  relationthip  and  to  giro  any  reaaon  fbr  John'a  re- 
faictance  to  baptiae  Chriit,  only  proyea  hia  narratire  to  be  more  artleaa,  and  thereCore  more 
credible.  The  Sbioaitiah  Gospel  to  the  Hebrewa  fhowi  far  greater  marks  of  design,  and, 
indeed,  of  an  alteration  for  a  set  porpose.  It  represents  the  miracaloos  appearances  aa 
pteoeding  and  cansing  John's  oondnct — ^When  John  hears  the  voice  from  hearen,  and  sees 
the  ndraenloas  light,  he  inqoires.  Who  art  thou  7  A  second  Toice  is  heard  to  reply,  Tki$ 
u  mf  hdoved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  veil  pkated,  John  is  thereby  led  to  fsU  at  his  feet  and 
cry,  BofHxe  than  me.  Christ,  refosing  him,  says,  8%ffer  it. — Here  not  only  are  the  phe- 
nomena exaggerated,  bat  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  which  denied 
the  miracaloos  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sodden  change  by  which  he 
was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Messiahship  at  the  moment  of  baptism  sboald  be  made  prom- 
inent by  contrast  with  all  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  that  hejirwt 
received  the  Holy  Ohost  when  it  descended  open  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
that  period  he  was  endowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  mast  offer  new  manifestations.  Hia 
divine  diaracter  was  thas  obtained  in  a  sadden,  magical  way ;  and  the  two  periods  of  his 
liie,  before  and  after  that  event,  were  broaght  into  dear  and  sharp  contrast:  eveiy  thing 
that  ooconred  at  the  baptism  waa  deemed  miracaloos,  while  all  the  wonders  of  hia  previoo* 
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he  bad  heard  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  The  SaTiour  "prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke,  iiL,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselves  his  countenance,  full  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Bapdst,  with  all  hb  recollections  of  the  early  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  of  Grod — all  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism — should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  *'  I  have  need 
to  he  baptized  ofthee^  and  cameH  thou  to  me  V* 

(7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized  Christ  witn 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  if 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  fron. 
heaven  ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  the  rite  in  the  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  his  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  "  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  he  made  manifest  to  Israel^  therefore  am  I 
eame  baptizing  with  wiUerP    John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 

life  were  rejected ;  in  thoft,  bis  IMTine  end  hnman  nitore  were  mdely  torn  aennder.  We 
■ee  in  all  thii  the  effect  of  a  ooe-fided  dieory  in  obicnrin;  hiitory,  and  detect  in  it  alBo  the 
genn  of  a  tendency  which  led  die  way  finom  Judaiam  to  Ghnaticism.  8o  it  was  with  the 
doctrinea  of  Cerinthna  and  Basilidei  on  the  peraon  of  Chriit,  according  to  which  Christ 
possessed,  as  man,  the  li/ta^nric^  of  haman  natnre  (althoagh  it  nerer  became  actaal  sin 
in  him) ;  imd  the  Uedeemer  was  not  Chrisi^  but  the  hesTenly  Spirit  that  descended  npon 
him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  object  of  John's  baptism  (via., 
purification  and  ibrgireness)  was  broaght  to  bear  npon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
may  be  seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  tranalated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  accoant 
mns,  that  when  Chnst  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  them  to  John,  in 
order  to  be  baptised  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  replied,  quid  peceavi,  ut  vadam  et  bcqtti- 
Mer  ab  so,  nuiforU  hoe  ^>tum  quod  dixi  ignoraniia  tit  ("unless  I,  who  have  not  sinned, 
cany  the  germ  of  sin  anoooscioQsly  within  me").  (Hieron.,  b.  iii.,  Dialog,  adv.  Pelag.,  ad 
init).  It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  «4pvrK«  nir^,  according  to  which  Christ  made 
his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  bat  was  glorified  after  it  Thos  we  see  two  op- 
posite tendencies  conspiring  to  falsify  history  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  one  sought  falsely 
to  gUnify  his  early  Kfe,  and  embellished  his  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  other 
■OQght  to  degradt  his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  after- 
ward became  from  his  Messianic  inauguration.  The  relation  of  our  Gospels  to  both  these 
fidse  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  dieir  originality.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Stkneehenburger  (Btodien  der  Bvang.  Geistlichkeit  Wttrtemburgs.  Bd.  iv.,  s.  132),  that 
If  atAew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  narrative, 
whid),  as  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  false  ookwring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  U$teri  and  Bkek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  Bd.  ii.,  s.  446,  and  1833,  s.  436),  that  the  diak>gue  be* 
tween  John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  die  Ebionitish  version,  took  place  during  the 
baptism,  is  inaoovately  placed  1^  Matthew  before  it 
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necessarily  involve  (as  we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Chnst's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  previous  expectations! 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  testimony  inmie- 
diately  vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(8.)  The  Vision  at  the  Baptinn,  and  the  Voice,  intended  exdoBirely  for  the  Baptist. 

When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en 
couraged  him,  saying,  "  For  the  present,^  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  from  his  own  stand-point)  to  fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  God's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
reverence  with  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  pro- 
phetic inspiration ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ.  In  this 
he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus ;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  also  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that  | 

*  It  was  die  main  object  of  John  die  Evangelist  to  bring  oat  prominently  die  Dwint  tes- 
timony giren  to  Jchn  the  Baptist  (as  the  latter  pointed  the  former  originally  to  Christ) ; 
die  knowledge  whicb  tbe  latter  had  derived  from  human  sonrces  was  comparatively  nnim- 
poTtant.  In  fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  dioaght  any  thing  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may 
imply  that  the  Baptist  had  no  previous  acquaintaince  at  all  with  Christ ;  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  diem  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and  their  accounts  will  present  vari- 
eties and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each  of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point, 
and  leaves  the  rest  comparatively  in  the  back-ground.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  historical 
accuracy,  and  we  must  distinguish  them.  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  fact,  involved  in  all 
die  narratives,  however  diey  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Baptist  was  led,  by  a, 
rerelation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism. 
This  fact  must  remain,  even  if  die  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.  We  alwasrs 
oonsider  a  diiug  stated  in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  prob- 
ably historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but  momentary,  and 
soon  to  be  foDowed  by  a  very  different  one.  De  Wette's  remarks  (Comm.,  2d  ed.)  seem  to 
me  not  very  cogent  ''  Christ  describes  his  baptism  as  vpiww,  and  hence  this  view  cannot 
be  correct"  But  what  made  it  irpinov  was  the  fact  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  prepara- 
tory to  die  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  glory.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to  the  now, 
•ad  only  to  the  now.    The  Spn  implies  the  contrast,  which  is  not  expressed. 
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lie  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fill  them  completely  with  it,  not  as  a 
prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,*  as  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  in  Christ,  which  formed  the  substance  symbolized 
by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  distinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the 
voice  firom  heaven,f  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  San^  in  wham  I  am 
toell pUoMed**  Words  that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  full 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect 
union  of  God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely  realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a  holy 
G^OD  to  he  wdl  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  voice ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  evangelist 
does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John,  i.,  29, 33),  but  cites  John  Baptist  as 
rrferring  to  it  at  some  later  period.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  recorded  ("  I  saw  and  hare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
Chfd"  V.  34),  presupposes  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that 
Sonship.  At  all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the 
import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 
I  We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist^ 

*  We  do  not  intend  to  Miy,  by  any  memni,  tiuit  John  comprehended  thii  hi  the  full  lenie 
whidi  we,  from  the  Chriidan  itand-pouit,  ere  able  to  give  to  it. 

t  Althoagh  the  words  of  the  Toioe,  m  given  in  oar  Ooepeli,  contain  at  most  only  an  al- 
huion  to  Paalm  ii.,  7,  we  find  that  paaaage  fttUf  qooted  in  the  Ebiooitifh  Evang.  ad  He- 
brmM,  The  worda  are  atiU  better  pat  together  in  the  Naiarean  Qoapel  of  the  Hebrewi, 
need  by  Jerome :  Factam  eit  aotem  qaam  aacendiaset  Dominaa  de  aqaa,  deacendit  fina 
omnia  Spiritoa  Sancti  et  reqaievit  aaper  earn,  et  dixit  illi ;  Fili  mi,  in  omnibas  prophetia 
expectabam  te,  at  venirea  et  reqaieacerem  in  te.  Ta  ea  eoim  reqaiea  mea,  ta  ea  filioa 
'  meoa  primogenitaa,  qai  regnaa  in  aempitemam  (Hieron.,  L  iv.,  in  Eaaiam,  c.  xi,  ed.  Val* 
larai,  t.  iv.,  p.  1,  £  156).  Here  a  prolband  Chriatian  aenae  ia  expreaaed :  Chriat  ia  the  aim 
of  the  whole  Theocratic  developement,  and  die  partial  revelationa  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  directed  |o  him  aa  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity ;  in  him  die  Holy  (Hioat  finda  a 
pennanent  abode  in  hamani^,  a  reating-place  for  which  it  atiwe  in  all  ita  wanderinga 
throagh  these  iaofaitedi  (higmentary  revelations ;  he  ia  die  Son  of  the,  Holy  Ohoat,  in  ao  far 
•a  the  folneaa  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  ia  concentrated  in  him.  Bat  althoagh  a  Chriadan  sens* 
Is  given,  the  historical  facts  are  obvioasly  coloared. 

%  We  follow  here  especially  die  acoooqt  of  John,  according  to  whom  the  Baptist  tesd- 
fied  only  of  what  he  had  aeen  and  heard.  If  thia  atatement  be  preaappoaed  as  the  original 
one,  the  rest  ooald  easily  be  derived  finom  it.  What  the  Baptist  stated  aa  a  real  fact  for 
himaelf  woald  readily  aaaome  an  objecdve  form  when  related  by  othera.  This  original  ap- 
preheoaion  of  the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.,  16),  both  fiiom  the  heavenly 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  Jjf  to  ^hrkv ;  althoagh 
the  expreasion  is  not  perfecdy  clear  (oonf  Bleik,  Stod.  a.  Krit,  1833,  a.  433.  and  De  Wette, 
in  loc.).  A  confirmation  of  the  origibality  of  Matdiew's  accoant  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Rbionitish  Qospel.  In  this,  first,  the  words  are  direcdy  addreaa- 
ed  to  Chriat,  and  Psahn  it,  7,  folly  qaoted ;  then  a  sadden  light  illominates  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogedier  objecdve  way,  the  words  that  had  been  directed 
to  Christ.  In  comparing  oar  Evangelists  widi  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionidah  Goepel, 
we  see  how  the  aimple  historical  statement  passed,  by  varioas  interpoladona,  into  the 
Ubionidflh  focm;  and  how  a  material  alteration  of  the  facts  aroae  from  a  change  of  form. 
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to  convince  bim  thoroughly  that  He  whose  coming  he  had  proclaimed, 
mnd  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  vras  not 
intended;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
they  reg^arded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  mbjective  prepara- 
tion fi>r  his  public  labours. 

throagfa  the  additioa  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic  element.  These  aooonnti  form 
the  basis,  also,  of  the  riew  held  liy  die  sect  called  Mandcutm  {ZabU,  ^sciples  of  John),  who 
combined  the  elements  of  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnoetio 
elements.  But  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Christ,  they  further 
distorted  and  disfigured  the  original  with  new  inrentions.  "  The  Spirit,  called  the  Metiem- 
ger  ofL^  in  whose  name  John  baptised,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  stiU 
mora  extaraordinary  phenomena,  submits  to  be  baptised  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jesus  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptiaed  by  John,  in 
Older  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctrine  and  baptism."  (See  Norberg's 
i2e%MMu&ifdk  of  this  sect.) 

*  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
thoogh  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  forty  days"  are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  only  as  a 
round  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  chrano^ 
logical  copneorion  (John,  i.,  19,  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  then  is 
no  diffleu^y  in  supposing  a  lapse  of  sereral  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John,  i.,  U9,  may  have  been  tiie  greeting  of  die  Bap- 
tist on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  reappearance.  Nor  does  die  retirement  of  Christ 
dwow  a  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narratiTe  as  matter  of  fact  It  is  entirely  op- 
posed  to  the  mythical  theory;  for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mytkus)  any 
of  tlie  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  Chrisdani^  originated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  displays 
a  wisdom  and  cunenmspection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prerailing  tendencies  of  the  time. 
As  St  Jahn*a  object  was  only  to  state  those  facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  <«»  eye-witness,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  easUy  accounted  for. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IBfPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

WHILE,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  individual 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be  literally  ta- 
ken, the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  from 
the  life  of  Christ  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  Solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  form.* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  his  whole 
Messianic  calling — ^principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah. 

§  43.  The  Hunger. 

The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fasted  for  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  madd  to  him,  '*  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Gtod,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread.*'    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  ufign  a  lymboUcal  dutracter  to  the  Temptatioo,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
futing,  which  fonoed  a  groand-worii  for  it,  waa  not  aymbolical  also.  Bat  the  fasting  ia 
immediately  comiected  with  the  obrioosly  historical  fact  of  Christ's  retirement  We  con- 
oeiTe  it  tfaos :  Christ,  mosing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  Ufe,  foigot  the  wants  of  the  bo^y. 
{Ct  John,  ir^  34.)  The  masteiy  (and  this  we  most  presoppose)  which  his  spirit  had  over 
the  body  prerented  those  wants  from  asserting  their  power  for  a  long  time ;  bat  when  they 
did,  it  was  only  the  more  powerfally.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  self-denial  of  Christ 
Aroagh  his  whole  life,  that,  together  with  the  oonsdoasness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
be  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  hamanity.  These  affected  the  lesser  pow> 
en  of  his  seal,  al^KNigfa  diey  ooald  never  move  his  utdumgingly  holy  will,  and  tarn  him 
to  any  selish  striTingi.  t  Matt,  iv.,  2-4. 
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**Man  ahaU  not  live  hy  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetk 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (what  is  produced  by  Gk>D'8  creative  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (viii.,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  GrOD  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  Gk>D,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  difi*er- 
ent  food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  interpret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  *'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  GrOD  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
fre^  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose.  He  would  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
Hifl  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  com  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  vras  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said, ''  ^he 
be  the  King  qfltrael,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  wiU 
bdieve  him,"\ 

§  44.  7%e  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ;  thou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angels  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,**  But  Christ  arrays 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former :  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  CtOdJ**  (Deut,  vi.,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  said,  *'  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
GkiD's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  {u  e.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

*  UtLtL,  xxri.,  53.  t  lb..  zxtiL,  48. 
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These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
ud  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means  which  Git>D  affords 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  vnth  adequate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
\yond  the  region  of  the  senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on 
\  l)iis  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
*lp  peril ;  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  Onnhis 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
["  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  thii  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah^Y 

§  45.  Dominion. 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  folk) wing  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's  king- 
dom as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reig^  of  Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 

*  Matt..  xUm  30. 
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worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
acoomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power,  without  foreign 
aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him 
alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people* 
to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  hut  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  God's  eurthly  reign ;  before  his  Itut  refusal,  expressed  in  his  sub- 
mission to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom  I 


CHAPTER  II. 

IMPORT  OF  THB  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  46.  FundamenUd  Idea. 

THE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea ;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pure, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  deyelope-- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  seff-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life* 
long  struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level ;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
folly  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
woridly  and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  vras  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47.  The  Temptation  ret  an  intoard  one,  hut  the  Work  of  Satan, 

We  find,  then,  in  the  facts  of  the  temptation  the  expression  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self-determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  in  him  a  ckoiqe,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast  ten- 
dency of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a  decision 
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which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  common  with  human 
ity  that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfishness,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible — such  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fore he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  temptation  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thus 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
tffithin  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
GrOD.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

^Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
bis  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  worlds  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  firom  with- 
out; from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministry 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objective 
mode  of  action ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

■ 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

*  We  matt  hereafter  inqaire  whether  thii  i»  Chriet't  doctrine,  and  only  make  here  a 
preUmittary  reflarii  or  two.  The  argument!  of  the  ratioaaliite  aganist  die  doctrine  which 
teaches  the  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  against  a  false  and  arbitrary  conception 
of  tiiat  doctrine,  or  else  go  upon  tiie  presupposition  that  evil  coold  only  have  originated  un- 
der conditions  such  as  those  under  which  human  existence  has  dereloped  itself;  that  it  has 
Its  ground  in  the  organism  of  human  nature,  e.  g.,  in  the  oppositioo  between  reason  and  dM 
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intelligence  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present  history  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  factors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Evil  which  he  first  brought  into  reality  ;  i£,  further,  it 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  firom  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  all  evil ;  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan— continued  afterward  through  his  whole 
life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  vms 
announced,  "It  isjlniihed.*'  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  G-od's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

Christ  lefl  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  productions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

propeuidM ;  that  kunum  deTelopement  mut  necen  arfly  pau  tfaroagfa  it ;  bat  tilimt  we  otn 
not  ooocaire  of  a  iteadfiut  tendency  to  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  Ae  higher  ipir* 
itaal  powen.  Now  it  ia  predaely  thia  Tiew  of  erfL  which  we  moat  emphatically  oppoae,  aa 
directly  contradictoiy  to  die  eaaence  ef  die  Ckiapel  and  of  a  theiatico^thical  view  of  the 
world ;  and,  oo  die  contrary,  we  hold  fait,  aa  die  only  doctrine  which  meeta  man'a  moral 
and  religiooa  intereata,  diat  doctrine  which  ia  the  ground  of  die  oonceptioa  of  Satan,  and 
according  to  which  eril  ia  repreaented  aa  the  rebeDioo  of  a  created  will  againat  die  Dirina 
law,  aa  an  act  of  free-will  not  otberwiae  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  aa  detennined 
by  die  win.  I  am  pleaaed  to  find  my  oonvictiona  expreaaed  in  few  worda  by  an  eminent 
divine  of  our  own  time,  Dr.  Nitxtck,  in  hia  excellent  Syttem  der  Ckrigtii^en  Idkrt,  9d  ed., 
p.  153.  They  are  fbrther  dereloped  by  Tvetten,  in  hia  Dogmatik,  The  aame  fundamental 
idea  ia  given  in  the  work  of  Jb/im  MnUer,  already  mentioned  {Lehre  von  der  SiktuU). 

*  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  NUztdCt  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  aooooat  of  die  Fall 
{CkriaO.  Ltkrt,  %  106,  a.  144.  anm.  1, 9*^  Aofl.) :  **  The  hiatoiy  of  the  temptation,  in  thia  kKWk 
ia  not  a  rao^,  but  a  true  hiatoiy." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A.  THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

§  48.  Had  Christ  a  conscious  Plan  f 

IT  is  most  natural  for  ub,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  to 
speak  first  of  the  plan  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  it  First  of 
all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  had  any  such  plan  at 
alLt 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and  digested ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  instruments, 
working  out  Good's  purposes,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  God's  providence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  unfrequently  has  a  false 
historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  higher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.     So  was  it  with  Luther, 

*  To  promote  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  best,  especially  m  much  of  the  chronological  order 
mtut  remain  oncertaio,  to  treat  and  divide  Chriat's  pnblic  miniatry,^r»<,  according  to  iti 
■nbstantial  connexion,  and,  tecondly,  acoordiug  to  ita  chronological  connexion. 

t  We  oac  the  phraae  "  plan  of  Jeaua,"  inasmnch  aa  we  compare  hia  mode  of  action 
with  that  of  other  world-hiatorical  men,  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  characteriatic  featnrea 
which  diatingniah  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  will  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
remaika  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  UUmann,  made  in  hia  beautifal  treatise  on  the  "  SUndet^- 
iMtghtU  Je»u"  (Sinlossneas  of  Jesus),  p.  71,  and  that  hia  censares  there  of  those  who  oae 
the  above-mentioned  phraae  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  tranalated  bj 
Bdwarda  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  German  Literatore."] 
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when  he  kindled  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  com- 
menced the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  cre- 
ations wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequences  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
end  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  g^uide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God's  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  grater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life  of  Christ 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  iheJiUure  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
tlie  pait^  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  progress  of 
his  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whose  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled 
them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God  for  the 
developement  of  humanity ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  He 
understood  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own ;  that  it  Mras  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
his  consciousness  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his 
temptation,  rightly  understood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism ;  and  those  which  represent  his  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradict- 
ed his  first  expectations  and  g^ve  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  ftii^ 
ther  refuted  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 
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§  49.  Connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy, 

The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  tc  estab- 
lish the  kiagdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  after  a 
plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially, 
in  the  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  un- 
derstand the  plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  God,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  could  not  he  founded  from  without.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial; and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human  nature,  estranged  firom 
God  by  sin.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness  ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him. 

§  50.  Christ* s  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  Messiahship, 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  beginning, 
from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  ho  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  from  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus  spoke 
and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship ;  and 

*  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
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also  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  he  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silentt  about  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude :  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  Grimilar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of  his  Messiahship. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  rep^tance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  s^nse  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt,  xii.,  28 ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together;  but 'sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel, 

§  51.  No  alterationi  of  ChruVt  Plan, 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  conscious, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  fi-om  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

*  John,  TiiL,  S5 ;  z.,  94. 

t  John,  vii.,  40 ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  14 ;  John,  Tit,  19.    The  lesi  boitile  portion  of  the  people 

tgreed^  at  fint,  only  in  believing  that  Chrif  t  had  good  intention!  and  wa»  no  ledocer  of  the 

people. 
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fact,  what  an  incalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
A  light  indeed  would  it  be,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  surrounding  darkness:  the  salt  and  the 
leaven,  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year*' 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accoftdance  with  his  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  com- 
munity ;(  hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  had 
BO  oflen  tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  AU  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people  listened  to  his 
voice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine  counsels 
bad  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  sufferings  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  afler  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
readily  distinguished,  with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who  sought  him 
Ti-ith  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
self-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

*  De  WetU  and  Ha»t.    Pcndut  alio,  with  some  modification!. 

t  Loke,  iv.,  17,  leq.  %  Matt,  xix.,  38. 
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men;  nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  whexe 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  passed  over  ham 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  haodfttl 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity  ;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  God,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
so  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  minutry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
tudderdy  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  GrOD  %  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithfiil  performance  of  his  calling !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
.  Borrow.* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz., 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.    And 

*  Matt,  iz.,  15.  Hate  layi,  indeed,  diat  thefe  words  do  not  imply  necessarily  an  approach- 
ing Tiolent  death,  hot  might  be  ottered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Bat,  in  the  first 
place,  Jesas,  if  he  applied  to  himself  the  Old  Teitament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  coald  not  believe 
that  he  woald  be  torn  hy  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  commnoity  which  he  shoold 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  thos  leare  it  to  the  direction  of  others;  but  mnit  expect  (if  he 
hoped  to  fbond  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  preient  as  Theocratic  king.  (This 
applies,  also,  to  what  Hate  says  (8d  edit  of  his  Leben  Jetu,  p.  69),  in  opposition  to  his  pre- 
tioosly  expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  <^er  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  language  as 
the  foOowing:  "Now  is  ydar  time  for  feital  joy;  for  when  your  friend  ihall  be  removed,  it 
win  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  whole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
mi  did  not  expect  to  part  from  them  under  happy  drcnmstances,  but  amid  many  conflicta 
md  wffaringi. 
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again,  in  reference  to  John  he  said,  '*  Blessed  is  Ae,  tokosoevfr  shaU  net 
he  of  ended  in  me;**  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament 
views  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era;  a  presupposition  which  re- 

...  Saw  to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     It  is,  there- 
;f  j^  ■  tOstCp  undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  new  de- 

^.,':'  mkipement  of  that  kingdom. 

.  .- '  We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
Tiz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developeraent  which  wa6  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  thb  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafler),  '*  nei- 
tker  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  skins,  else  the  skins  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out,**  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per^ 
/ect  kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the  Jree  mind  lose  their  import  when  theii 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafler,  when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  feelings  to  be  in  any  wise  admitted. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  the  blessed  contents  o^ 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commenced  his  laboun ;  the  substance 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiii.,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  T  heocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  voice.  ' 

• 

§  52.  TvHhfidd  bearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward^  spirituaf 

Potoer^  and  a  toorld-renewing  Potoer. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  Als  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  commudity  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  9alt,  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  city  nt  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  thii  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianity 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
«B  itB  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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which  Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestatioD,  fully  answering 
to  its  idea ;  a'perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  bis  organs  ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations,  to 
describe  himself  as  Ring,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke  of  his 
KINGDOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he  was  to  build  up  this 
kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to 
himself  ^he  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influeuce  of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
cmity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  trhole  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  bis  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.| 

*  Some  Bappote  diat  eveiy  thing  in  Cbrist's  diaoonraM,  u  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Lake,  in  reference  to  this  real  Theocratic  element,  ii  to  be  aacribed  to  Uie  Jewiah  viewi 
that  obecnred  the  tmUi  aa  uttered  by  Chriat,  and  caqaed  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  thia  ia  not  the  caae  ia  obviooa  from  PaoVa  plain  referencei  to  anch  expreaaiona  of 
Cbriaf  a,  e.g.,  1  Cor.,  Ti.,  S. 

t  We  ahall  apeak  more  particularly  of  thia  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which 
Chiiat  trained  hia  apoatlea. 

I  Coii£  what  SchUiermaeker  aaya  (Henneneiitik,  i.  90)  of  "hiatorical  ioterpretatioD,'' 
■ad  alao  (a.  83)  of  the  "  Anak>gy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  the  inti- 
mations afforded  by  Christ  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within ;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
88  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  63.  Christ* s  Observance  of  the  Jewish  Warship  and  Law, 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his  kingdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations ;  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  iti  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  aflerward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
yiew,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law^*  and  that ''  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declarations 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;*  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  6)  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Sncfa  M  Mattr  xt.,  1 1 ;  Mark,  vii.,  15. 

t  Even  Philo,  firoro  the  ftaDdpoint  of  his  religiooi  idealiBm,  held  the  neceisity  of  a  itrict 
ohiervance  of  the  ritoal  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  ondentanding  of  the  tpinlutu 
■enae  of  the  law.  He  asierted  thii  against  the  idealiati,  who  adhered  abiolately  to  th« 
letter,  in  bia  treatiie  "i)e  Migratitme  Ahrwmi," 
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on  this  side,  we  migbt  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
ing his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  fVora  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer. 
Bvery  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure ;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  fully  and 
necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly apd  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continue4  ob- 
lig^on  of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  HU  Manifestation  greater  than  the  "  Temple,** 

But  a  comparison  of  Matt.,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.  "  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues,  '*  But  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Templey\  In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
oi  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation was  something  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

*  Matt,  xziii  t  Gal.,  ir..  4. 

t  I  prefer  LaekmaniCt  reading  {ftvXfiv)  both  on  intenial  and  external  groondB.  I  cannot^ 
bofreT«r,  believe,  with  De  WeUe,  that  the  pasiage  refen  to  ChriBf  ■  Mesiianic  calling  alone ; 
bot  rather  to  his  whole  maniftitation,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  part  Sim- 
ilar expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  his  whole  appearance,  e.  g..  Matt.  xii..  8.  apeaks  of  hia 
pmrwoH.    Conf  Lake.  xL.  30. 

^  Jostly  says  Dr.  von  C'6Un  (Ideen  ub.  d.  inneren  Zosammenhang  der  Glanbenseinigong 
vnd  Glanbensreinigung  in  der  evangel  Kirche,  Leip$.,  1894.  s.  10) :  "  Every  religions  sta- 
dent  of  the  Scriptores.  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  seme  that  he  has  obtained 
from  diem  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  histoiy,  mast  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  iStaX 
toe  simplest  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  a  depth  and  fatness  of  meaning  which  he  can 
never  boast  of  having  mastered."  These  holy  words,  containing  the  germ  of  an  anendiog 
devek>pement.  ooald  only  be  understood  in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  they  who 
bttd  not  received  this  Spirit,  Uke  Ae  Jndaisen,  who  adhered  to  Ae  letter,  coald  not  bot 
■uranderitand  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to 
which  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  '*  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  from 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple !  (Their  intercourse  with 
ffim  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  com  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
San  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sahhathy  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  true,  spiritual  Vorship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
unddcided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "ilfy  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light**  (Matt, 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
words.* 

§  55.  The  Conversation  with  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  given 

*  Sehleiertnaeher  (in  his  Hermeneutik,  a.  82)  very  aptly  «ppUei  tiia  oft-abti«ed  oompari- 
■on  between  Chrift  and  Socratea  to  illoatrate  the  relation  between  the  apoatolic  doctrines, 
especially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate  teachings  of  Christ.  He  justly  remariis,  that 
while  diere  was  a  nmilariiy  in  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bat  transmitted  diroiigfa  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  wi&  their  own 
indiridaality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  groand<coloars,  the  substantial  differ^ 
enee  lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  die  followers  of  Soc- 
rates, "  because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  (ram  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
•otad  so  powerfidly  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  peculiari- 
ties,  that  they  appesJed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ  Although  Paul  first 
bnmght  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect  clearness  before  die 
Aposties,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than  diat  of  Christ  Had  not  the  idea  been 
oootained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognijced  Paul  as  a  Chria" 
tian,  much  less  an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  importafit 
doctrines. 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because  the  credibility 
of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav- 
ing shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Gospels  alone,  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
ant with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — **  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
greater  than  the  Temple;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath'** — was  his  an- 
swer to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  worship  of  Groo  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple ; 
for  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.**  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  than  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.  The  ''Destroying**  and  **  Fulfilling*^  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  '*  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil**^  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "  destroying''  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  ia  a  "  destroying'*  which  excludes  "  ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
general  positive  clause,  '*Iam  come  to  fulfil,*  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  '*  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;**  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking 

•  Mttttt  T.,  17. 
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an  object  for  it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
proposition,  **  I  am  come  to  fulfil^*  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  hia  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  euential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
BO  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  is  Julfilling  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy- 
ing of  whatever  opposes  it  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to 
present  the  true  diicaioavvi]  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions ;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifest^ion  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iii.,  31 : 
viiL,  3,  4. 

^  57.  The  Interpolation  in  Luke^  vL,  4.     (Cod.  Cant) 

There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  ^' Happy 
art  thou  if  thou  Icnowest  what  thou  art  doing  ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  know, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.*'  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

*  We  ihall  tee  hereafter  how  thii  interpretatioD  of  Chriif  ■  wordi  if  rerified  in  the  whol» 
train  of  thoaght  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

t  In  the  Cod.  Cant.  (Ood.  Bex«),  this  pawage  immediately  loUowi  Lake,  vi.,  4:  "r} 
mhfi  h¥^  $uadntv6s  rtva  ipyaX^^tvov  n^  aMdr^  tlwtv  ahri^'  Mpwet,  d  lUw  olias  W  noiuf,  itoKd 
fus  tl'  diiiiit  tiiuf,  inKmrmparoi  koX  itapaSdriit  d  rot  d^^mv." 
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the  caDonical  GkwpeU  were  handed  down  by  tradition,*  so  it  is  posnUe 
that  an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e,g.,  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
Bpme  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  vi.,  4, 
as  having  an  a£Bnity  with  the  context  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Christ  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acta. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  **  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con* 
viction  that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  sphit  and  in  truth ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  die 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
^his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narrative  does 
HOC  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
period  when  the  new  form  of  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  until  that 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  example  of  a  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difRculties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love ;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  the  law.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in* 
timations  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  through 
his  own  Spirit,  afber  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  which  might  have  injuriously  affected 
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the  religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contrary 
rule  in  1  Cor.,  yiii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  internal 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Bx)m.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  ful- 
filment, the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  th^ 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able shell,  the  Divine  idea  from'  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  *world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.  The  Names  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  Ring, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  wo  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developement.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptionsj 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  now  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically : 
they  contain  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  IH; 
xxvi.,  63 ;  John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  thco 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  "  Son  of  God** 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  lUng.  The  name  *'  San 
of  Man**  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Dan.,  vii.  (further  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  the 
high-priests.  Matt.,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deed, nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  Olshauaen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  59.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  Man,  as  used  hy  Christ  himself^-- 
Ejection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies, 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.t  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  '*  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind ;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  for 
human  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  he  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity .| 

*  Joho,  xii.,  34. 

t  I  mtuit  differ  here  from  SchoUen,  LUcke,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Dogm.,  ii.,  16),  and  Strauu 
(tieben  Jesn) ;  and  agree  with  Schleiermacker,  TVuuuck,  Ohkauten,  and  Kling  (Stcid.  o. 
Krit ,  1636,  i.,  137).  Justly  says  ScKUiermaeher  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  "  Christ  would 
not  have  adopted  it  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  a  complete  participation  in  haman  nature. 
Its  application  would  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  ho  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inappli- 
cable to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  differences  be* 
tween  him  and  Uiem"  (Dc^matik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  ed).  Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  often* 
repeated  expressions,  sayings,  and  proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  his 
hand  by  his  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  great  man  whose  words  we 
have  just  quoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many  ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  the 
ology.  The  unclean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven*  others 
worse  than  himself  to  take  possession  of  this  age,  in  which  endeavour,  please  Gk>d,  he  will 
not  succeed. 

t  Conf.  Matt.,  xii.,  8;  John,  i.,  53;  iii.,  13  ;  v.,  27 ;  vi.,  53.    The  force  of  the  first  passage 
in  John  (i.,  52)  is,  that  Christ  would  gbrify  humaoiQr  by  restoring  its  fellowship  with  celee 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ^s  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
LogoSf  of  PhUo^s  distinction  between  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realum  of  Christianity  \  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  *'  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  fact 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loflier  and  more  profound  signifi- 
cance from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  bf 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

,The  two  titles,  "Son  of  God"  and  " Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
Bense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  he 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  John's  SeDse  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  EvangeliBts. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  otherB, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  in  hamtn  na- 
tore,  and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  third  (v.,  27),  that  as  man  he  will  ja4ge  the  haman 
race.  The  fourth  (vi.,  53),  that  we  most  tboroaghly  take  to  oarselvcs  and  be  penetrated  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  {«.  e.,  the  pare  humanity,  the  form  of  which  he  assumed  to  reveal  the 
Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt,  see  p.  89.)  In 
Matt,  ix.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Christ, 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
ooorses  of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  the  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
Jdin.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  following  the  prevalent  opinion, 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  human 
nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  used  tliis 
title  so  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  Iiis  preference 
fiir  the  expression  be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  noUiing  of  the 
kmd  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  this 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  expressions,  especially 
■nch  ta  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ 
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fi>r  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwel- 
ling within  him  of  the  DiWne  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e,  g,,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
bis  mind ;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself.  Now  Matt.,  xi.,  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father  J  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,'**  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  **  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ?  whose  Son  is 
he?**  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  5),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewst)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  writh  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
Gospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  by  Paul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  PavVs  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  be 

*  T'le  whole  acooant  bean  the  inimitable  itamp  of  historical  troth. 
T  Lake,  xL,  27 ;  xviii.,  19. 
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explained,  unless  Christ  himself  bad  given  statements  corresponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.  So,  too,  the  various  theological  ten- 
dencies that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Mat- 
thew and  that  of  Paul.  Precisely  such  an.  intermediate  point  was  oc- 
cupied by  John.^ 

*  L0cke  baa  jattly  remarked  apon  the  difference  between  the  cla«sic,  creative  tenden- 
dei  of  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  later  imitations  of  them.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
fMrmflr  and  die  latter  is  distinctly  marked.  The  later  developement  of  Christian  doctrine 
presapposes  the  different  apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  John.  It  is, 
therefore,  ntterly  nnhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later  Charch 
developements  (as  ■ome  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  ntterly  destitute  of  the  harmonious 
unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  that  distinguishes  the  former. 


PART    II. 

THE   MEANS    AND   INSTRUMENTS   OF   CHRIST, 


CHAPTER  L 

A.  THE  M£AN8  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
§  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher, 

AS  the  kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate,*  afler  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  King  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
set  forth  hb  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "  1  am  the  Truths 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
such  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Difinb 
Teacher,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground- work  of  hia 
reign  among  men. 

§  62.  Different  Theatres  of  Christ*s  Labours  as  Teacher. 

Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  That 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Paulf  with  the  Greek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali- 
lee or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ.  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  gieat  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  under  the  general 
conception  of  *\ov6aloi.\ 

*  John,  zriiL,  33-08.  1 1  Cor.,  i,  99.  \  Se«  John's  Gof  pel,  pa$9im 
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Yet  as  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try; nor  was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
fix>m  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  ApaaUes  to  he  stdtordinate  Teachers, 

Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [the  closest];  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  very  imperfect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gt>D,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  Hb,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  per£ectJorm. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  G^d  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  GrOj>  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
ocher,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  Gtod  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  "  It  is 

*  John,  ir.,  44,  45. 
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the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  fleth  prqfiteth  nothing**^  and  his  em- 
phatic rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  afler  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  the^brm  which  is  so  fatal  a  har  against  all  recog- 
nition of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  ? 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  image  of 
himself  and  his  teaching.  Such  organs^  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

CHRISrS  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORM, 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stand-point  of  his  Hearers. 

WE  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  every  scribe 
who  is  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder,  who 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old^  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingjfiom  of  Gtod,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  ohl  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
In  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  Quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  paraholw 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 

*  John,  vi.,  63.  t  Loke,  xL,  27. 
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poitant  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  he  made  of  figures  and  si- 
militudes. It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  truths 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  his 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New ; 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accommodation  to  forms  finds 
^ts  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Thought. 

Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  his 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  *'  Son  of 
God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,*'  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  for  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  this  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  SeKleierwuuher  iays  beautifaHy  (Cbiistliche  SittODlehre,  p.  79),  that  all  oar  progreBt  [in 
DiTioe  knowledge]  must  ooDBist  solely  in  more  correctly  ondentanding  and  more  complete- 
ly appropriating  to  oonelvea  that  which  it  in  Chri«t 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  liviDg 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  partSi 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  Its  Rendu  dependent  upon  tfu  Spirit  of  the  Hearers, 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  ttodve  apostles 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
diemselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  h&d  understood  nothing ; 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sadred  things  to  6ome  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  *'hard  sayingrs"*  which  were  to  some  the 
"  words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable ''  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.     On  a  certain  oc 
casion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  had 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  its 
mterpretation.f     He  expressed  his  gratification  at. their  eagerness  to 

*  John,  Ti.,  60.  t  l*iikef  riii.,  10  s  Mark,  ir.,  11, 
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learn  the  true  sense  of  bis  words,  and  said :  *'  Unto  you  it  is  given^  to 
know  the  myiteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Gvd,  but  to  others  in  parables 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  Gtod,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  *'  draw- 
ing" is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remsuned  as  they  were, 
the  whole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parable.f  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  the 
others,**  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  "those  tJiat  are  without.**  The  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  is  the  same.| 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hidden 
firom  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Gt>d.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom, 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  hcus 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  tpok  oo- 


*  /.  e.,  they  followed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  God  (John,  vi^  44,  45),  and  thence 
■naceptible  of  Divine  impresaions. 

t  Acoording  to  Mark  and  Lake,  the  diaciplei  aaked  of  Christ  the  meaning  of  the  para- 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiiL,  10),  they  inquired  why  he  spoke  to  the  mnltitnde  in  para^ 
blea.  In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  Isai.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in 
lolL  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Marie  and  Lake  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  and 
originaL  The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  find 
oat  Christ's  motive  for  ottering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  motive,  it  was 
perhaps  implied  in  the  qaestion.  The  full  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  nata- 
ral  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Mat- 
thew, and  the  diffbrence  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  ia 
there  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  simply  worked  out  Mark's 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally  thus :  in  answer  to  the 
qaestion  vky  he  spoke  to  the  maltitade  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  that  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  die  rea 
ion,  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
■entence,  that  "  on  account  of  their  stapidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary  procedure  attributed  to  Christ;  (or,  in 
Uct,  the  parables  served  to  veH  as  well  as  to  reveal;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ac 
cording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expression  of  Christ  in  ^is  passage,  the  fact 
tiiat  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark  of  "  mystersr"  in  the  singular, 
oontribotes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ :  tiiis  passage  contains  Paol's 
whole  doctrine  of  tke  relation  of  the  natoral  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e.  /^« 
1  Cor.,  ii.,  14. 
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casion.  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them  the  general  les- 
son that  every  thing  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it) 
The  truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instroction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22 ;  cf  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  **  hearing  ear»**  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed,  therefore^  what  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  vtord) ; 
and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  him 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not."t  His  knowledge,  unsptritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proofs  that  have  been  offered|  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
tme  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
hk  fmall  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qaalities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
sessions. Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
who  holds  property,  as  his  oum,  will  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani 
fold  relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little ;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  Hark.  iv..  25 ;  Lake,  riii,  18;  Matt.  xui..  12. 

t  I  maat  hold  >  SoKti  hc*v  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Lake.  viil.  18.  in  ipite  of  what  Di 
Wette  says  to  the  contrary.  X  ConL  Wetitein  on  Matt,  xiii..  12. 
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§  67.  IS*  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  General  Law  of 
DevdqpemaU  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

It  waa^  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made  of  tvhat  was  given. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  for 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law,  that  choice 
roust  be  made,  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  God  and 
the  world,  befoi*e  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestsition, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.}  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth,  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  hi  pi 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divine 
**  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.§  The  form  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import^  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  fi*om  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing sti*ange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreig^n  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  toords  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Pascal  (Art  de  Pemiader),  "  qa'il  faat  aimer  les  choies  diyines,  poor  1m  ooimmitre. 
BeaatifuUy  laid.  t  Matt,  t!.,  91. 

t  Lake,  xii.,  34 ;  Matt,  vL,  29.  (  John,  vi:,  44. 

I  John,,  viii.,  33,  44.    In  ▼.  43,  XaXla  exprenea  the  mode  of  speaking.    The  tubitamee  is 
•xproMed  by  >^os.    See  lAck4t%  excellent  remarks  cm  the  paaa age. 
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B.  CIIElSrS  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

§  68.  Idea  of  the  Partible, — DUtinction  hetwem  ParaUe,  Fable,  and 

Mythui, 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
gree determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  <me 
reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
freedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
sendng,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
trutlis  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
a  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  tho 
lower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para- 
bles which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground- 
ed on  the  typical  relations  that  existf  between  Nature  and  Spiiit.  So, 
in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the  fable  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
ble, as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espie- 
cially  as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  ^sop,  so  far  forth 
as  both  difier  from  the  My  thus  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  employ- 
ing statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cover- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  Ai4u  KOI  &  Kipioi  ohK  dy  icoviuKbt,  &(  cotfjucd;  ds  MpAnwi  ^AOcv.     Strom.,  vi.,  677. 

t  "It  can  readily  be  ibown  that  the  parablei,  as  used  by  Chrift,  had  the  significance  of 
their  types.    Nature,  as  she  has  discloiid  herself  to  the  mind  of  man,  mast  in  them  bear 
witness  of  Spirit"    St^em  (ReligioufpMlosophie.  1, 146).    And  so  SckdUng^  on  the  relation 
between  Natare  and  History^  **  They  9tt  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."     (Phi 
loa.  Bchriften,  1809,  457.) 
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a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  {eg.,,  those  of  meu 
to  brutes) ;  while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e,  g,,  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men ;  but 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  remind  the 
bearer  of  events  and  phenomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes,  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not 
sufHcient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs 
the  theep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  already  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not  made 
use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
serve  very  well  to  illustrate  th^  still  higher  relations  of  the  former  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Christ  em- 
ploys the  connexion  of  sheep  and  the  shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of 
the  relations  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  xheform  and  in  the  substance.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in- 
tends that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  ihem  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points 
of  likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen- 
eral, for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofly  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69.  Order  in  which  the  Parables  were  Delivered, — Their  Perfection, — 

Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 

We  find  many  parables  placed  togedier  in  Matthew,  xiii. ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Wo  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  samn 
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truth,  or  several  closely  related  truths,  in  different  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
Buch  various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered a  succession  of  parables  different  both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if 
somewhat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
the  parables  correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  refer  all 
the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  (e,  ^.,  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  sower) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  fj*om  the  propei 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  one 
truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedure  would  open  a  wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  connexions  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70.  Christ's  Teaching  not  confined  to  Parables,  hut  conveyed  also 

in  longer  Discourses, 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  also 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  be  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
the  historian  find  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper  relations 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  accounts  of  the  first  three 
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Evangelists  arraDge  and  present  them  in  different  connexions  of  thought. 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  hy  this ;  it  only  establishes  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehen- 
sion and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
sition, in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  circles 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  them- 
selves about  his  person ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded* ' 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
We  shall  hereafler  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  John's  Gospel  contains  chiefly  connected  and  profound  Dis- 
courses;  and  Why  7 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions,  as  given  by  the^rt^  three  Evangelists,  and  as  recorded  by 
John,  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Christ  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  appreheilded ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  the 
other  Grospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching?  A  mind  wliich  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 

*  We  Bhonld  believe  this  even  if  we  were  to  admit  Wei»H^t  view,  viz..  that  the  basit 
of  thii  Gotpel  wai  a  collection  of  the  'Kiyia  rob  Kvp!ov  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wronght 
by  another  hand  into  the  form  of  a  historical  narrative.  But  Weiiie's  critical  proceaaet 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitrary.    John's  Goapel  ii  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  m 
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in  Him  whose  self-revelation  was  the  origin  of  Christianity  itsel£ 
Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  ^.,  *'  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,*^^  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
alone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  offence  which^carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again* 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel,purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev-  ' 
elations  in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  with,  and  vivid 
apprehension  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

§  72.   The  Parable  of  the  Shepherd,  in  John,  compared  with  the 

Parables  in  the  other  Gospels, 

Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  passages  which  are  sospicioiis  hoth  on  external  and  internal  grounds)  a  work  of  one 
texture,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not  only  internal  signs,  hot 
also  historical  traditions,  when  considered  without  prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  ori- 
ginal and  fundamental  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author,  in  whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Euseb.,  iii.,  39)  makes, 
mention  of  no  such  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known  the  fact,  had 
it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce  Papias's  silence  aboat  John's 
Gospel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ;  but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there. 

*  Had  this  expression  occurred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a  specimen  of  "  Alex- 
andrian my  sticism." 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  pecyliarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gk)spel.  The 
illustration  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  saicer,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
man, the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strauss  has  remark 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  commonly  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  com- 
monly  takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  swoer  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  name  parablei  (u  a  diftinct  form  of  similitadea)  reitricted  to  repreien- 
tationi  of  ^ii  clasi,  sach  a  diitinction  woald  not  destroy  the  anak^y  between  Cbrif  t'l  dia- 
ooomea  in  John  and  thoie  in  the  other  Ooapelf ,  foooded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  tame 
mode  of  vividly  exhibiting  spiritual  tmtha. 
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^  C.  CHRIST'S  USB  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

§  73.  Necessity  of  Accammodati<m, 

We  must  mention  Chridt's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mode  of  teach^ 
ing.  Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  there  can  he  no  such  thiii|^ 
as  instruction.  The  teacher  must  begin  upon  a  ground  common:  to  }ae^ 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  As  the  true  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seizo  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumber- 
ing false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by  muking  use  of  its  childish  conr 
cepttons  as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  Gvod,  baidngp> 
for  its  object  the  training  of  mankind  for  the  Divine  life  (and.  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,,  as  well  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
(tecommodationf  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points..  And  as  Christ 
by  no  means  intended,  as  ^e  have  before  remarked^  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  ^a  a  mere  dead  tradition ;.  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para« 
bles,  in  which  the  familiar  aifairs  of  e very-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
Y\z^  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  *'  a 
householder f  wJio  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.*' 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  **form  of  a  servant*' 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
the  Divine,  whfch  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  conceeded  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
assumed. 

H 
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f  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  the  former  inadmissible* 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation ;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  form 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
>nll  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  oven  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  morality  do  not  admit  that  ''  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means ;"  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  preilict  what  fruit  it  vnll  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth ;  no  man  will  trust 
him,  and  he  can  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the 
fidsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Truth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  with  the  negative  and  fonrmal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  the 
fundamental  ti^uths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  use ; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life  ;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre- 
nend  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  he 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  the 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement. 
This  he  could  only  eflect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless ;  it 
was  only  from  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free  reaction  ag^ainst  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.     In  such  cases  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con 
nexion  was  such  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  Christ* s  Application  of  Passages  Jrom  the  Old  Testament. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  germ 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  develope.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spint  and  fun- 
damental import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
inlness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in 
timations  and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  pointing,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

*  S«e  p.  86  and  87. 

t  We  fball  have  occasioo  to  apeak  of  thia  paaiage  more  faUy  in  another  eoonexion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'     CHRIST'S  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

^  76    ChrisfM  Relation  to  the   Twelve, — Significance  of  the  Numhef 

Twelve, — The  Name  Apostle, 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
training  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
fix>m  the  nature  of  the  case.*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,t  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  (e.^.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  at 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  the  Apostles ;  but 
this  view,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  are 
passa^esl  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs , 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 

*  See  the  argumenti  for  thii  view  in  SekUiermaeher  on  Luke,  p.  88. 
f  Celm  tboaght  to  diipara^  Christ  by  telling  that  he  wm  betniyed  by  one  of  hit  dieci 
plw.    (Origv  o.  Cell.,  ii.,  t  IS)  X  Luke,  yl,  13 ;  Mail:,  iii,  13, 14. 
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accord,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Maitor 
and  g^ide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twelve  destitute  of  significance.  Without  seeking 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  personal  tea* 
timony  of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  ( John, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christt 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painful  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  dnoaroXoi  (pn^^K*)  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation4  Although  Paul  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning, -he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  he  had  received  from  Christ.|| 

§  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles, — Of  Judas  Iscariot. 

There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attach 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  service.    Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.     The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con- 
elude  that  the  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,  xix..  S8 ;  Loke,  xxiL,  30.  Ye  eUto  ikaU  iit  upon  iwdvt  tkronu,  judging  iks 
twdve  tribes  cf  Iwad.  t  Actg,  I,  SI. 

t  Tba  qnettlooi  whether  Chriat  choae  twelve  men  m  hia  apecial  orgtna,  and  whedier  h* 
himaelf  gave  them  the  name  Apottle$,  are  entirely  diatinct  There  ia  no  good  reaaon  to 
doobt  Ae  latter.  (  1  Cor.,  xv.,  7.  fl  1  Cor.,  ix.,  1 ;  xv.,  f 
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pendedy  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attention.  Although  w« 
have  not  sufficient  infonnation  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelre,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
child-like  ccmfidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  mi^t  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  pecuHar 
stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  knew  him  from  the  beginnings  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingrdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  effects 
of  his  personal  intercourse ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  Jree  self-determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affection 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things. 
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tbough  he  saw  the  risiDg  root  of  evil,  may  have  induced  him  to  Btrire 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
him  fipom  impending  ruin.* 

§  78.  The  Apasdes  TJneducaUd  Mm. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divine  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  ofEce ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  '*  /  thank  thpe^  O  Father^  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes"  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things ;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
surmountable obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — ^in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  law,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christy 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the 
chosen  organ  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration 

*  See,  bere«fter,  more  on  the  character  and  fate  of  Jiidaf. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-reDewed  strug- 
gle betwen  Revelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  years 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  and 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
all  agos,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
auch  predictions. 

§  79.  TuH}  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  the  Apostles  upon  Christ. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  was 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  revei*ent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  Goo  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  establbh 
the  Divine  kingdom :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  set- 
va$U  hunoeth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  knoum  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you^ 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re- 
main :  thai  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  may 
give  it  you"*  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  his 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

*  John,  ST.,  15, 10.    So,  t.  II,  "  Ye  are  myfritnit,  ifytdo  wkmUotver  I  command  yra.* 
Tbeir  etbrti  to  peHum  hit  will  pexfectiy  proved  that  tboy  had  mtde  it  their  own. 
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§  80.  ChrUt'i  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles, 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Matt,  ix.,  14,*  throw 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely^  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  "  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  h)li 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  fi^r  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves;  no  out- 
ward  command  would  then  be  needed." 

Her9  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  *'  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  the 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  oo  tfaeie  ptiiagei  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connexion  in  the  narratiye. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 
§  81.  Founding  of  the  Church.— lu  Objects. 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  that  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  unite 
it  with  its  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 
obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  AfWe//*laid  its 
foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life ;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
■  no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
;  nate,  with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energry,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powers.  This 
involved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
prog^ss,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na- 
ture to  GrOD.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developement,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
self-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleiermacher  has  done  this  in  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  morals.    And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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is  not  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  r>f  the  ancient  world  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zeno,*  the 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
"  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whol^  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon law."t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"\  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  ?  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress; and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Alexander*s§  conquests, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
was  at  once  Son  of  Go£>  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  after  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 
brace. 

§  82.  Name  of  the  Church^     Its  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  himself. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Church, 
the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

*  In  hii  work,  nepl  weXtrtiat, 

t  *1m  pi^  Kord  v4XtiS,  intii  Kmri  t^iftovt  clKSittv,  tti6t(  hcavrot  iwpiviiivot  iticafoiSf  ^AX4  wArrmt 
Mfiiwmtt  ^Y^ftt^a  itiitiTa^  Koi  voXlraSt  Jf  ik  jStof  |  tcai  iciaftot  bcntp  iyiXni  ovwiftov  vo/i$  kmv^ 
wmrrpt^o^ivtn.    Plot  in  Alex.,  i-*  c.  vi. 

}  ToPro  Zi^vwv  nh  typalfftv  &oxtp  ivaf  J)  ^iu!ko¥  twoftiaf  ^Xce^v  ca2  woKirtiaf  ivarvwio^ifMft 

§  To  whom  he  appliei  what  can  only  be  laid  of  Christ:  nn4s  l^tiv  $t6dtv  ipno^r^  mI 
iioXXarriiS  rdv  SKtttv  voftf^v. 
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liutXriaia,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origin  with  him- 
self. There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even  this  (as  some  have  done), 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi.,  18,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  *?np ,  in  connexion  with  ^H'y\ff^ ,  mn* ,  O'Tl^Kn ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  Gtod,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  consum- 
mation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State,*  The  name,  boirowed  from  an 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com- 
munity was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  monarchical 
principle ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tem- 
poral state,  without  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Chnst,  and  that  this 
shall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respect.t 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  th^ 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whose  manifold  members  were  recipro 

*  See  thii  inference  drawn  by  Rothe,  in  hia  woik  "Uber  die  Anfilnge  der  Christlicben 
Kirabe  and  ibrer  VerftMong/'  p.  69.  t  Lake,  zsii.,  29^  86 
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cslly  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
specific  differences  between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  ^stem 
of  doetrinei  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed,!  so,  also,  he  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, usages,  and  rules  of  worship ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  theformi  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  elements  were  g^ven  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  develope ment  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sovni.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22 ;  Matt.,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently!  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate  §  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration «which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form ;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
diat  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  iu 
humanity  the  new  spirit,  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

*  As  is  af  lerted  by  Weit$e  (p.  387,  leq. ;  406,  ■eq.),  whoie  viewi  and  proofs  we  iball  ex- 
amine in  another  place. 

t  It  it  not  withoat  good  groand,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  aeparate  section  of 
diis  work  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrine*  of  Christ,  but  content  ourselves,  both 
here  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  pointing  oat,  in  his  words,  the  fondamental  principles 
which  were  afterward  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I  Weitse  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

%  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  untouched,  even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  symbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized ;  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  most  consider  them  an 
Chiisfs  organs,  and  acting  out  his  will 
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fonsB  as  would  meet  tbe  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warrant- 
ed, either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itself. 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  about 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  His 
manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  estah- 
luhmefU  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apostles  ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
from  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constitu- 
ting the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ? 

§-^3.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite, 

As  for  Baptism^  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person^  admit  believers  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  necessary ;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John*8  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory 
rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselves 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Cf  rist  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  foim  a  point  of 
transition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  fronr 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place 

*  John,  ir.,  S. 
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dis  sufferingB  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental  facU  from  which  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  spring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  before  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  proper ;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im- 
port of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation; 
until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

§  84.  CwMitman  of  Ckrist^i  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching, 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach  • 
ing  of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-revelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching.  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tion, yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves : 
(I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof?  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  ]  (III.) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  ? 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Miracle. — Its  Insufficiency, 

We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele- 
ment.    The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  event,  either 
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in  tlie  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged* to  be  so,  are  not  miracUsj  unless  they  bear  upon  religious 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment ;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
facts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing  chasms 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ;  while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy-knows that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex- 
plain many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occurrence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine ;  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  for  tliis  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  GrOD  within  us,  can  we 

*  A  prodigium,  or  ripat*  but  do  omuSov,  dudngaiihiog  theie  wordi  aocordiii^  to  their 
origiiial  import. 
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reach  those  lofly  regions.    If  there  be  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  scienoe 
can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  Theum  (the  only  rdigiaui  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
gion demands  something  supramundane,  and  must  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view ;  but  the  latter,  independently  as- 
sumed on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  <  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  th^  soul  of  the  world,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  supematuraly  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
some  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  S6.  Positive  Element, — Teleological  Aim  of  Miracles, 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  ib&~pimsr$. 
twre  intensified.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated^ac^,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds ;  but  the  question  of  miracles^  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  dtfierent  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shallreveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  hu- 
manity^  and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  higher  than  its  originally 
created  powers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
the  Divine  Teye\9X\otL%^  accompanied  by  miracles  as  distinctive  ngm^ 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind,  is  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
sundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony :  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— ^that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature-^in  order  that  Nature 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  Gt)D.  But  mira 
cles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love  and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  Q^d,  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the  Course  of  Nature, 

Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points -of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between^ee  and  n^ 
cessary  causalities  in  nature,  vrill  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately ^  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  vrith  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  mii-acle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  communion 
with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  <^  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
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telf-revealiDg  cause.  Such  eflfects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest  And  although,  from  dieirV 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side)^  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.^ 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded  ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  Relation  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle, 

the  Manifestation  of  Christ, 

in  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  GrOD ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with 
rational  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scions  freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

*  TI19  ScUoolmea  of  the  13th  century  rightly  distingauhed  the  poteniia  aetwa  from  tb* 
waimUia  pa$n9a,  in  regiurd  to  the  relation  of  Uie  ftaperaataral  to  Uie  natural. 
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§  89.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  Hutmry. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reasoo,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself, 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explaiiji  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  abd  can  therefore  find  no  place  for 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  truthfully,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  become  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
.  it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it.  History,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

rB.)  THE  MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST  AS  SUBJECTIVELY  VIEWED  BY  HIS 

CONTEMPORARIES. 

**^v„^  §  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahskip, 

\/\,     It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Grospel  narrative  that  mira 
^  cles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messianic  calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  yiew  of  tlie  miraclea  agreei  with  what  TVesUn  bai  laid  in  the  Introdoction  to  hif 
"Dogmatik;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similar  agreement,  alto,  in  bia  seoond  Tolameh 
i>t  i,  p.  170,  leq. 
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not  have  beliered  in  iiis  Messiahship ;  nor  could  be  himself  have  been 
thoroughly  and  peiiUinentl  j  convinced  of  it,  had  he  not  both  been  con- 
scious of  power  to  perTorm  them,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise. 
John  the  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  he  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwelling 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true  Messiah. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  that  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
such  men  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a 
%ew  creation^  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian- 
ity (even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  introduced  among 
the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  their  connexion  with  the  miracles  that  attended  its  fii'st  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination.*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  age. 
Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  through  in- 
fluences previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying ;  the  revelations 
and  mighty  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity; 
and  there  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofly,  holy 
age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  Afler  the  Toice  of 
prophecy  was  hushed,  Goo  was  said  to  reveal  himself  only  by  occa- 
sional utterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bath  Col,^  a  miraculous 
sound  from  heaven;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  to  the 
ExordsUJ^-wYkO  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  miracles  wei*e  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,§ 

*  Tbe  xniracnkmi  talei  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  miiy  be  explained  from  the  co-workiag 
flf  Ttrioas  inflaencee,  but  thit  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  eabject. 

t  Tbe  Bath  Col  may  be  explained  on  the  groand  that  a  heavenly  voice  waa  lappoted  to 
be  heard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  spoken  by  one  persim  had  a 
pecaliar  sabjective  meaning  for  another,  like  the  toUe  lege  of  Angnstine. 

X  Joseph.,  Arch«oL,  viii.,  3,  4. 

%  Joeephos  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  rd  mpdXafym  col  /uj^  riK  iXHSt  nis  hpnfmt 
B«ro9r«i  tfdyitatn." — ArchasoL,  x.,  8,  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Baptist, 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet. 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 
§  91.  Apparent  Discrepancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 

There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  we 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  mii-acles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  con- 
ceived in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  whole  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

(\.)  Christ's  Ohject  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import  miracles  are  arffieia,  signs,  designed  to  point 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
ugned  to  show  forth  the  tahole  revealed  Christy  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  of  power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideicHcf  t.  f.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we*  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  t.  f .,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
irant  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the 
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otlier  and  higher  one,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  from  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entijre  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  iign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

(2.)  A  SoAceptibility  to  receive  Imprenions  from  the  Miracles  presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  mipds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  God 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac* 
knowledge  them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thing  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion;'  like  those  Phar- 
isees who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
Jact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  the 
free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  gratification  or  astonishment  which  they  afibrd,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  cod- 
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tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are 
senflible  impressions,  eyen  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  con- 
trary ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not  be  per- 
tuaded  though  one  rosejrom  the  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  effect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  various  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relations  and  tendencies 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  '*  no  sign  shall  he  given  to  this  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,**  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  employ  them  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,t  aiA}  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
oosly  introduced  among  men  by  him|  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministry 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
firmed his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  com- 

*  Like  that  itrange  enthiuiMt,  Denid  MnUer,  who  appeared  in  Nasftii  in  the  tranmtkw 
period  between  mysticiflm  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  these  two  tendencies  joined  handa. 
From  tbe  extreme  of  mystic  supematnralism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  conclusions  of 
oar  modem  critics.  In  his  treatise  agfainst  Letting  he  sajrs,  "  It  is  impossible  that  there 
■hoald  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  who  literally  wnraght  snch  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caosed  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed  tboosands  wiUi  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 
the  dead,  all  men  most  have  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  most  have  followed  him.  Only 
imagine  what  yoa  yourself  wonld  have  tbonght  of  such  a  man ;  and  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  followers,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ooold  not  haro 
kiUed  him."— i7^«fi'f  ZeUtckrifi,  1834|  p.  357. 

t  Luke,  zL,  Mi  t  Luke,  xl,  9i 
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polled  to  admit  the  superbuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
such  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  fay  or  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
vine sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sigu  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
s^gns,  his  own  appearance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
(he  told  them) — ^viz.,  that  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon*' — belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  93.  "  Destroy  this  Temph;*  ^. 

Similar  to  this  was  Chrisfs  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle — '*  Destroy 
this  tempUj  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,**  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
be  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
his  work  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  afler  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt 

§  94.  Christ's  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  of  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Object, — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  i,  e.,  its 
effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  formal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  God,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

*  We  cssDot  bat  be  larprised  at  the  remark  of  De  Welte,  Comm.  on  Matt.,  Sd  ed.,  p. 
133 :  "  If  Jesus  had  wished  to  express  this  thought,  he  would  have  uttered  nonsense — 
No  »ign  $hall  be  given  to  them,  hut  ntill  given.*'  Christ  said  that  to  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  by  his  whole  manifestation,  as  a  si^,  no  other  separate  sign  would  be  giv- 
en ;  how  could  any  thing  be  a  sign  for  them  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  f  The 
words,  however,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  disoounes  of 
Christ. 
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satisfying  all  higher  spiritual  wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cles in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  arffxela,  he  freely  communicated  him- 
self; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.  He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  '*  had  seen  the  miracles'^ 
(i,  f.,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  simply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — *'  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and 
were  filled**  The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — what  was  es- 
sential to  faith^-a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gi*atification  of  their  natu- 
ral senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  faith 
was  impossible ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the  inward  *'  dravring  of  the 
FaHierr"^ 

§  95.  Christ  appealed  to  the  Miracles  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24. — 

Three  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
be  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influ- 
ences. **  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin,**\ 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  GrOD  working  within  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 
hdUverX 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.    As  these 

*  John,  tI,  36,  41  t  John,  xt.,  24.  %  John,  !▼.,  48 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour 
without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they 
had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  Yniracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  relig^ious  feelings 
were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con- 
descended to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and^obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  **  Because  I  said  I  saw 
thee  under  ikejig-tree^  belie  vest  thou  ?  Tkou  shaXt  see  greater  things  than 
these,  Heretifier  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.*  *^ 

A  far  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  forth,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
knowledged God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
turion whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  *^  I  have  not  found 
w  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,**\ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  religious  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — ^from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  futly  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as  - 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
illustration  in  Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings  ; 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, **  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,for  fiesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,**^  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  tlie 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
*'  blessed,''  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
his  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  others,§  who,  although  they 
had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
ognize.him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
many  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  fiesh  and  blood''  to  be- 

*  John,  i.,  50,  51.  t  Mfttt.,  rul,  10. 

i  lUii.,  xvi.,  16, 17.  i  Matt,  xvi.,  14. 
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lieve  in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,*  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  faith  had  so  low  an  origin :  *'  Lord^  to  wham  shcUlwego  ?  Thau 
host  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  we  are  sure  that  thou 
art  that  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'*j 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  g^ye  him  a 
visible  proof  of  his  resurrection  ;|  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Divine  mani- 
festations.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,^' 

§  96.  The  Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miracle. — 

John,  xiv.,  12. 

Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.  '*  He  that  bclieveth  on  me^  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  alsoj  and  greater  works  than  these  shaU  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
that  the  FaUier  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.**  The  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  [**  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter^  that  he  may  abide  with  you  Jorever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth.**] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.   Transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  Miracles. 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  cannot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural? 
We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de- 

*  John,  ri.,  66  t  John,  vi.,  69.  %  John,  zXh  S7. 
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Telopensent  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, with  regard  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the  miracles,  certain 
steps  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby ;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
aniversal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes,  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former*  and  fax  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE 

I.  The  Healing  of  Diseases. 
^  98.  The  Spiritual  Agencies  employed.^^Faith  demanded  for  the  Cure. 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  whole  ministry.  The  ailments  of  the  body  are  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul  ;*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  developement  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connexion  between  sin  and  evil ;  between  the  disorgan 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 

*  It  is  remarkable  Uiat  great  plagues  often  spread  over  the  earth  precisely  at  Uie  same 
time  with  general  m<e«  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  world ;  t.  g.,  the  plague  at  Athens  and 
th€  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  plagues  under  the  Antonines  and  under  Decius  ;  the  ktbet  in 
guinaria  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century ;  the  ignU  »actr  in  the  11th;  the  black  death  in  the 
14Ui,  &c.  That  great  man,  Niebuhr,  whose  letters  contain  so  many  golden  truths,  allodeH 
to  this  coincidence  in  another  oonne^on. — Leben,  ii,  167. 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  an  ex- 
traordinary Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkahle  effects  in  the 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  influ> 
ences  down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  strange 
wonders ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  effects  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine 
agency.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate  ;  the  Divine  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organism, 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  receptivity 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency ;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spiritual 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  precise- 
ly with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought 
under  this  cla.ss  ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offer 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  Rind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  material 
nature,  we  arc  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influences 
were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.   Un  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases, 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion. He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  power  of  that 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  his 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e,  g.^  the  contact  of  the  hand. 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such 
as  Were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  of 
saliva,*  water,t  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  results, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  them ; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  always  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  sup- 
position which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of 

*  Plin^  Hist  Nator.,  xxviii.,  7.  I  Mark,  Tiii.;  John,  iz. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  that  as  Christ, 
in  his  teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powers  of 
healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  in  a 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con- 
necting link ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Physical  Evil, — Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Justice, — Chrises  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
san  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the  physical  and  the  moral 
cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs.  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  ?  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  one,  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  ]  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
bis  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinful  will  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin  ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  the  sinner,  to  be  desei^ing  of  punishment.     All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that ''  God  is  a  jealous  God,  visitiitg 
the  iniquities  qftheJoAers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration,**  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  na* 
tions,  by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  displaying  itself 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developement.t 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
new  and  lofly  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  love  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  that  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  sin 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  hearts 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  g^ven  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4 :  "  Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  GalileanSf  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloamjell, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  V*  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fact  that  this  view  wa«  maintained  by  the  camallj-diiposed,  and  that  the  later 
Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  piety  and 
happiness,  gave  rise,  sobseqaently,  to  an  Ebionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  that  in 
tiiis  world,  belonging  as  it  does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  possession  of  the  goods  of  this 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  mast  be  the  lot  of  the  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  will 
only  be  compensated  in  the  Millenniom,  or  in  the  life  to  oome.  Christ's  truth  opposes  botii 
tfaMe  fialae  viewa.  *  Lake,  xiii.,  4. 
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The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.9  2, 3  :  ''  MkHer,  who 
did  iin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  thai  he  wdt  lorn  hiind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered, Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  hut  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him,*'  Here  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  grave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  Jisease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the  gen- 
eral connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.f 

n.  Demoniacal   Possession. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

{  101.   2W  Theories  of  the  Affliction:  {a)  Possession  by  Evil  Spirits : 
[b)  Insanity, — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  Times. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per- 
naps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  (b)  from  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.}  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 

but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 

be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

*  We  shall  examine  this  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  the  narratire. 
t  Matt.,  ix.,  9-5. 

X  Similar  diseases,  occorring  in  the  firat  centuries,  were  explained  in  tfab  way  by  tM 
rig.,  in  Matt.,  xiii,  %  6. 

K 
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world ;  thus  BtriMogly  thowing  bis  tup^rnatural  control  oyer  a  supernat 
ttral  cauBe  of  dueaae.  Aiid»  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  claaa  these  phe- 
nomena with  diaeaiies  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  i^piritB  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  natu- 
ral oauseSf  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conoeiye  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  fitNa,  the  minumlous  character  of  Christ's  acts ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychologioal  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  agenties.  It  ia  true,  we  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  diings  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance^  but  also  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  follovnng,!  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

$  102.  Cknutexiam  of  the  Phenomena  with  the  State  rfihe  7Vm«f.— Obn- 
eeptions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  io  them :  of  ike  Defnoniaa  themselves. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil.|     And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  We  miue  not  take  die  tpirit  of  an  age  of  materialitm  or  rationaliini  aa  a  nile  for  judg- 
ing of  all  phenomena  of  the  ^vx4>  which  veili  within  itself  the  Infinite ;  which  ii  capahle 
of  inch  manifold  excitement;  and  whoie  variooa  powen  are  alternately  dormant  and  actire 
^-Dow  one  prevailing,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitute  of  certain  pbenomena 
and  erperiencea,  becaoae  it  has  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  this  woald  prove  no- 
thing against  tbeir  reality. 

Althoagfa  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  tiie  view  given  in  the  text  taken  in  oonnek> « 
km  with  the  general  principles  of  this  book,  can  be  misunderstood,  yet,  in  order  to  gaard 
•gainst  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I  deem  it  best  to  add,  tfiat  it  was  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  die  nataral  and  the  sapematoraL  or  to  trace 
die  latter  entirely  to  the  developement  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ^hoc^'  I  wished  only  to 
pohit  oat  (he  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^hxAt  for  supematnra]  oommonicatiota  and 
inihiences ;  to  show  that  it  is  Ustlf  waptmtMtwl  in  its  hidden  essence,  which  kioks  forwaid 
to  be  unfolded  hereailer  in  the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

i  At  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lncian's  Philopnenda. 

t  Some  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admiztore  of  P«iviaa  vali> 
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De  cJiamcteriiric  of  these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniaos  was 
mscribed  to  their  being  poBseued  by  one  or  m(»«  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  inToluntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions* 
literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it.  Every  thing  irrational  which 
•uggetfled  itself  to  them  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
Mid  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
la  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  J),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  tliroughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such 
as  diaracterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
pruadiing  dissolution  of  the  Old  World.t  Its  phenomena— symptoms 
of  the  universally  feh  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  pre' 
cursor  of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Accommodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories, 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  esch  other.   On 

gknu  doctrinei ;  bat  it  had  •  ftur  deeper  groand  in  the  religioas  spirit  of  the  «^.  It  aroes 
ftoB  the  leiiM  of  dueord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  and  which  was 
reflectad  in  the  dock  'ne  of  Daalism.  then  ao  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  -trauts,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  the  interim 
renee  of  evil  spirits  moat  be  really  supposed,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephas  (B.  J.,  vii., 
S,  3  :  Til  yap  tcmXo6nttm  imiftivta  ittnntpav  Ivnv  ivBfkimiv  irpkvitarat  rorf  X^tw  tioivifitva)  were  mo^ 
ified  by  his  Greek  coltare.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  inflaences  were  more  felt,  die 
idea  of  denxms,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  from  the  CA17,  was 
common  even  among  the  edocated  Hellenists. 

t  Sditiling't  remark  on  this  subject,  in  bis  "  PhikMophical  Inquiries  into  die  Nature  of 
Homan  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  all  this  splendoar  will  be 
dissolved ;  when  die  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  chaos  come 
again.  Bat  before  the  final  wreck,  the  all  pervading  powers  aaanme  the  nature  of  evtt 
iptrits ;  the  veiy  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  proteoting  spirits  of  life,  be- 
eome,  as  diasolntion  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destruction." 
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tihe  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  with 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause — to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  simi- 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Chriit  had  only  taken  op  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Satan  by  way  o(  formal  aooommodation  (p.  114).  the  qaestion  of  the  demoniacs  would  be 
at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  bis  expressions  we  might  substitute, 
for  Satan,  the  objective  notion  of  evil,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thought.  We  might,  in- 
deed, admit  that  he  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popular  ideas)  merely  as 
a  figurative  covering  for  evil,  if  he  himself  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
tiiereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved ;  just  as 
we  showed  from  his  own  words  that,  in  transferring  the  popular  figures  to  his  Messianic 
kingdom,  he  did  distinguish  between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  formal  covering.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  conversations 
with  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  higher  in- 
teUigence,  estranged  from  Qod,  was  the  original  source  cf  evil.  Neither  can  we  class  this 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
which  Christ's  mission  did  not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  will 
be  very  different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John,  viii.,  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan  ;  he  designates  him 
aa  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage,  iA^^cia  in- 
volves both  the  true  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
ond nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth."  The  revelation  of  truth  which 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  un- 
heeded ;  he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast  because  he  has  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  sus^ 
ceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  ac- 
tions manifested,  to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Schleier- 
wuiehti's  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.,  $  45,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
a  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful.  "  This  passage,"  says  he,  "  can- 
not be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory. of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  without  either  oppo- 
sing the  devil  to  God  in  the  Manichean  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Sons  of  the  Devil,**  The  ar> 
goment  is  unsuccessful,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be,  not  the 
•anse  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  but  tlie  sense  in  which  pious  men 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as  a  covering  for 
his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disclosares  on  the  subject  to 
f  atisfy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  communica- 
tions only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  re- 
ligion that  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  antbor  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  "  evil" 
might  be  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an 
intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against  Qod,  had  been  given  as  a  fact  it  was  natural  to  employ 
Mm  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  use  "  Satan"  as  a  symbol  for  wick* 
•dneat  in  general,  without  implying  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  of  his  penonal  exist* 
See  p.  74. 
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Jar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestationa  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  o£  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  general 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
from  the  hidden  cause,  fix>m  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himselC 

§  104.  Christ's  Explanations  of  Demonism  purely  Spiritual, — His 
Accommodation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs, 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
mny  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
Tiew  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it ;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  from  its  moral 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine; sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
apirita  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pre- 
aupposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition,  our  remarks  in  an- 
other place  (p.  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between ybrmaZ  and 
material  accommodation  are  not  fully  applicable.     The  law  of  veracity, 
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in  the  intercoune  of  beings  in  posseasion  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good 
vdiere  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  awaj. 
Im  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
use  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  eon- 
sciousness  that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  from 
his  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true  I),  but  from  a  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  for- 
mer. And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable firom  the  Jorm  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seise  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  JHffertnet  between  Chriefe  Healing  of  the  Dem&niact  and 

the  Operations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons ;  an  art  which  they  affected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  eflects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpi^essive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natui*al  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  the  domin 
ion  of  the  evil  spirit.     He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 


*  l(weplL»  ArahflBoL,  riii.,  S,  f  S.    JoMf  kuM  appeali  to  a  renarkaiUe  pivof  at  ihki  bucM. 
which  one  of  thoM  •zoivmU  had  givon  before  Veipaaian  in  preieaoe  of  part  of  the  Ro- 
man army.    See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon  (written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  FUcJ^ 
«'Theoki^8cfae  aeiaefitfchte,"  iU.,  113. 
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tfwt  the  kifigdom  of  God,  before  whicb  tbe  powers  of  daiioiess  rnvM 
flee  away,  had  manifested  itself  He  gives  them  to  understasd  thai 
the  original  source  of  eyil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re 
moved,  before  its  particular  effects  could  be  subdued.  And  finom  thb  il 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting  out  of  evil  spirits^ 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap- 
parently produced  the  same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op* 
posite.     The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  apparently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  firom  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Dirine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
fireed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  bee^ 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.f 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo 
aiaes  may  be  sscribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Ghililee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

HI.    The   Raiting  of  ths  Dead. 
§  lOd.  Different  Views  on  these  MiracUi. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  po^^ 
ers  of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death ;  snd  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de- 
cree from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death* 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 

•  link,  ir,  1.    Luke,  Tui^  S0.  t  Msfk,  sri^  0. 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
don,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ's  own  mouth  to  de- 
cide it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own  words,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence— into  connexion  with 
anothez  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  developes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body.* 

B.  CHRISrS  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL  NATURE 
§  107.  Thete  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  mott  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  intermediate  psychical  agency 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked'  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
^s  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had  fully  impressed  men*s  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  tohole,  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  difference  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  God- 
Man^  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 

'  Etoe  hereafter  on  die  rerarrectkm  of  die  "  WUow't  Bon,"  and  of  "Lasanu." 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL 

GOSPELS  AND  JOHN. 


IN  comparing  the  first  three  QtMpels  inth  John,  we  find  several  die* 
crepancies  in  regard  both  to  the  chnmalogy  of  the  narratiTe  and 
to  the  theaire  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108.  Difference*  of  Chronology.  . 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passorer 
within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narratiTa 
embraces  three  or  four.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  thiSy 
that  the  former  Gtrapels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chronologrical 
arrangcmient,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  fVom 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  may 
have  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pas^ 
over  feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological  marks  have 
been. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Grospels  to  contradict  the  theory 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Luke  himself* 
there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occurrence 
nf  one  Passover  in  the  midet  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then* 
to  invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 

§  109.  Differences  (u  to  the  Theatre  of  Christ' $  Labours. 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatre 
of  Christ's  labours,  and  he  only  transferred  them  to  Jerusalem  when 
be  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before  lightly 

'  Lvke,  tL,  1 :  die  v^Mnrov  Uprt^pttmv,  in  oonnezion  with  the  *'ripe  emn  of  oom.'* 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  ChriRt  purposely  confine  his  labours 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "snares"  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  1  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  of  his  own 
cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  ? 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  did 
not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's  labours.  It  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 
siah, for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 
hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  Proof  that  Christ  frequently  exercUed  his  Ministry  in 

Judea  and  Jerusalem, 

It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier .  access  to  the  simple-minded 
Galilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  by 

*  In  the  Talmadical  traatif e  "  Chagigakt"  c.  ii.,  none  (among  adnlta)  bnt  the  deaf,  the 
lick,  the  inaane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  princi* 
pal  feaata  at  Jenualem.  Of  coarse,  tfaii  law  coold  not  apply  to  the  Jews  of  diitant  conn- 
triea,  who  were  only  required  to  aend  annoally  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  aacrificea, 
and  with  the  money  ariaing  from  the  price  of  the  flrrt  fruitg.  Conf.  Pkilot  Legat  ad  Ca- 
Jam.  M  33, 31. 

t  Lake,  ii.,  41,  thowi  that  the  devoat  of  Galilee  felt  tiiemf  elrea  bound  to  Jonmey  to  Je- 
foaalem  at  leaat  at  the  Paaaorer ;  this  paaaage  eren  apeaka  of  the  joamey  of  a  awmon,  on 
whom  the  law  impoaed  no  aoch  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Stiuuu)  find  any  proof  even 
In  Matthew  tfiat  abaence  fixmi  the  featirala  waa  held  of  no  aoooant  among  tluB  Jewiab- 
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the  geD«ral  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  countries  at  those  festi 


And  how  unwise  would  it  havq  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren* 
der  such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Chrbt  which  was  manifested  by 
the  [Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself!  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e,  g,.  Matt.,  iv.,  25  ; 
zv.,  1,  in  which  the  sciibes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  q/her  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  o£  the  events  that  ori* 
ginally  happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34 ;  Matt.,  xxiii., 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  by  Jiis  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  ^*  children  of  Jerusalem^*  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  '*  dty  which  killed  the  prophets,**  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them ;  and 
the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  {e,g., 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

•  Tbij  difilcaHy,  indeed,  ii  aroided  in  Matdiew's  Goepel,  for  it  ii  there  itated  (juu^  14), 
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of  amployhig  dwm  for  tbe  relief  of  baniiii  tufiering  would  have  boen 
afforded  ?  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  laboura  at  Nazareth  ?  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  verj  different  fit>m  what  the  synoptical  Grospels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  V^ity  1 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John*s  narrative.  The 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  acooonts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Qospels  that  Christ 
made  but  amt  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fitbrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  Gospel.  Moreover, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  tue  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his  own^ 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gospels  were  made  up, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparently  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  From 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  dioee  appearances  ;  yet,  from  reading  Mat- 
thew alone,  we  might  infisr  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

qaite  indefinitely,  boweTer,  that  "  he  healed  the  lame  and  the  htind  in  the  Temple."  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  see  tliat  the  historical  connexion  is  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew ;  we 
can  gather  it  correctly  only  from  John's  QospeL 

*  A  favooraUe  light  ia  thrown  apon  die  genaineneai  and  credibility  of  John's  Gospel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  oontaina  a  doaely  eomiocted  and  chiooological  account  of  Christ's 
pablic  ministiy. 


PART  I. 

nJOik  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINIS- 

TRY  TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
JE8US  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 

WE  resume  the  thread  of  our  h'storical  narrative  at  the  point 
'vdiere  it  was  broken  off.* 
On  issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
his  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
him  to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  time  to  his  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  his  ministiy  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic Ring.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  with  himself  and  trained  to 
become  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
«»flrer  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111.  Meisage  of  ike  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethahara. 

Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabara.t  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion! ^to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling  in  which 
he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 

•  Page  69. 

t  Two  difTerent  names  g^iven  to  the  sHine  place  at  different  times,  bodi  having  the  tame 
meaning,  "  a  place  of  ships."  "  a  place  for  crossing  in  ships"  (a  ferry).  See  Liicke  on  Joho, 
i    88 ;  Winer's  "  Bibliscbes  Realworterbocb/'  i.,  196^  3d  ed.  |  John,  i.,  10,  leq. 
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satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  had 
probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  [''  I  am  not  the  ChrUf']. 
Bat  as  hp  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  fur- 
ther questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question.  Although  in  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Elias  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  (s.  tf.,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer).  He  described  himself 
only  in  gcmeral  terms,  not  liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom 
the  voice  of  God  called  upon  the  .nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a 
new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himself,  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the  might- 
ier One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already  stood,  unrec- 
ognized, in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  ye  know  him  not,"  was  doubt- 
less founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  not  utter)  that  he  knew  him, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  those 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  little  fa- 
vour for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  John  points  to  Jesus  as  the  Suffering  Messiah^  and  testifies  to  hu 

Higher  Dignity, 

On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  John's  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  *'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
tin  of  the  world,**  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa.,  liii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf 
faring  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
ippearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 

*  John,  L,  90. 
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ao  meek  ;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  AiUj 
Christian  mind  would  have.f  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete^ 
rogeneous  elements. 

After  John  bad  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  be 
wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  inb 
bad  before  publicly  given  "of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (although  prob^ 
ably  not  g^iven,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as'to  the 
person},  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  fkiw  u  he  of 
whom  I  $aid.  After  me  cometh  a  man  that  u  preferred  before  ituf\  for  he 
was  before  me^X  (^  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  bis  nature.") 

^  Henca  the  apprupriateneit  of  the  figare  of  the  lamb  rather  thad  of  any  other  animal 
aied  in  the  offeringB.  What  we  say  ia  eooogh  to  indicate  the  groonda  on  which  we  differ 
fton  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.    Conf.  Lucke,  in  loc. 

t  We  do  not  sappose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  fall  seaa^ 
which  the  Evangelist,  from  ^is  Christian  stand-point,  connected  with  the  words.  It  caxmot 
be  known  with  certainty  hot  that  the  former  used  the  word  DJf  *  which  the  latter  trana- 

lated  K6ont.  From  a  mind  Uke  the  Evangelist's  we  coald  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dia- 
tinctioB  between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of 
the  words  of  another.  He  perhaps  involantarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
▼elope  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
attribate  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them. 
The  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in 
which  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  tha 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not  its  author.  The  whdie  toiA 
of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  hai><B 
before  remarked  (p.  54),  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  as  spreading  among  the  keathen  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  have  had 
reference  to  mankind,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  world. 

I  John,  {.,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  wore  the  Baptist's  own,  and  not  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  difficult 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Oreek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and 
time  may  express,  figuratively,  precedence  of  dignity:  and,  in  this  usage,  inrpoo9k» imm 
yfyovcv  is  easily  interpreted,  "  although  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comes  after  me,  yet  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  va$  before  me."  In  the  full  certainty  of  prophetic  intuition,  the  Baptist 
describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  npuHt  ftov  »>.  Referring  the 
words  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-exintenee  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity 
as  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  preexisting  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this  caae, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language  of  the  Baptist  by  ati 
hifusion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
die  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
from  a  profoundly  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thit 
much,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Messiah ;  although  it  does  not 
ioDow  that  the  Baptist  was  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  vpOrsc 
as  referring,  not  to  jnt-existence,  but  to  priority  of  nature,  which  interpretation  I  have  |bl> 
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§113.  John  and  Andrew^  Disciples  of  John ^  attach  themselves  to  Jesus^—^ 

Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 

Those  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  \xt  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ ; 
he  lefb  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock.  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thus 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows ;  and  thus  arose  the  Jirst 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Peraea  back  to  Grali- 
lee.» 


CHAPTER  IL 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

§  114.   The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — Effect  of  the  Miracle 

on  Peter. 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  not  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Peraea  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 

lowed  in  the  text  This  iovolrei  do  tautology ;  the  "  becoming  greater"  is  derived  from 
the  "  being  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  used,  and  xx>t  lorl,  to  indicate  that  the  "  priority  of 
essence"  preceded  "the  priority  of. dignity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Christ,  in  its 
manifestation,  until  a  later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  **  he  teeu  that,  which  he  has  bC' 
come."  Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  oorrcsponds  to  what  John  says  of  Christ  in  another 
fonn,  in  Matt.,  iii.,  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  mast  remember  to  distineaish  between 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  ottered  the  words  and  that  which  the  Evangelist,  from  hia 
higher  Christian  oonscioasness,  attributes  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  49-47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  alone  that  Christ  did  not  take 
these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  orgMxut,  immediately  into  close  fel* 
lowship,  but  left  them  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gives  us  no  further  account  of  the 
fixming  of  the  Apostolic  community ;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  wc  must  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  by  comparing  the  synoptical  Gospels. 
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and  Bethsaida ;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
them  into  closer  communion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
him.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.  Jesus 
asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
out  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  intdthe  deep.  Although  he 
had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
eonfidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.f  An  impression  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  afler  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  oum  trade  was 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  he  was  thus  led  from  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.^  All 
his  previous  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ["  Depart  from 
me^for  I  am  a  sin/ul  man,  O  Lord  /'*]§     The  Divine  power  appears 

*  A  oomparison  of  Lake,  v.»  with  Matt.,  iv.,  18,  will  vindicate  the  correctness  of  this  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  have  two  independent  statements :  that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated 
one,  while  Lake's  is  the  vivid  and  circamstantial  account  of  an  eye-witness.  The  words 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  "  /  will  make  you  fithen  cf  meut"  seem 
to  presuppose  an  event  such  as  the  miracaloas  draught  of  fishes ;  but  Matthew  present! 
^em  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Luke  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically.  None 
bat  tiiose  abstractionists  who  mast  measure  all  phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety, 
upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their  own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  account  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  story.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  is 
wefl  read  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recaU 
many  analogous  cases.  Sckleiermcwher  (Coomi.  on  Luke,  in  he.,  or  "  Werke,"  ii.,  53),  in 
his  remarks  on  this  esse,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  history  from  le- 
gend.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled 
itself,  in  pure  love  of  Truth,  before  the  power  of  History ! 

T  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  John's  GkMpeL  The  connexion  of  the  narrative  whidi 
I  bave  given  abundantly  shows  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Luke's, 
or  t>oth  with  John's,  as  some  suppose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connexion 
thus  made  by  comparing  all  the  accounts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  severally, 
for  in  that  esse,  doubtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
connected  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct  accounts. 

i  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleological  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providence 
which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  must  regard  this  event 
as  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  hard  to 
be  distinguished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

A  On  account  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
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fbarful,  in  its  bolineBS,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious  of  his  sinfulness ; 
it  fills  him  with  consternation ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling. 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
F^ter  [Fear  not ;  from  henctforth  thou  shalt  catch  men]  :  *'  Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth 
tpholly  to  me.  Thott  shalt  see  greater  proofs  of  my  power  than  this. 
Ifi  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieye  greater  miracles.  From 
btnceforth  thy  net  shall  tfatch  men." 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnt  tu 
j(»in  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115.  The  Calling  of  Nathanael. 

In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  fiill  impression  of  Christ's  personality, 
$r«t  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and 

(ilthongh  mach  may  be  laid  in  favoar  of  it)  that  tfaii  event  occurred  after  he  had  known 
CSuift  for  some  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a  witness  of  bis  first  pablic  labonrs  at  Jerosalem; 
•Of  also,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  place  it  after  &e  wedding  at  Cana ;  altfaoagh  this 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impressions  tiie 
oocarrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  open  the  disciples.  Tbe  view  which  we  have  followed 
in  tbe  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  John,  i.,  43,  and  46 ;  bat 
ttwre  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John,  i.,  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i., 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  itUended  retam  to 
Galilee  (v.  43),  bat  says  nothing  aboat  Uie  joomey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
^Hb  mention  of  Betiisaida,  to  plaee  the  theatre  of  the  aocoant  in  that  region.  (See  BUek, 
Stod.  n.  Krit,  1633,  ii.)  The  late  B.  Jaeobi  (in  the  same  periodicod.  1838,  iv^  852)  adduces 
aifainst  this  view  John's  accoracy,  in  ibis  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  is 
40t  clear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  place 
«Kaotly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John'i  dUcipUt 
19  Christ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  that  namber.  The  way 
ha  which  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothiDg  of  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
fitfier  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  wonld  prove  that  Nathanael  was 
first  found  in  Galilee. 

*  The  troth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
4«velopement  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his  siufulness  and  distance  from  the 
poriectly  Hdy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
ooold  be  diminished  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  of  bis  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he  imbibed  more 
■nd  more  the  spirit  of  commanion  with  Christ,  be  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner 
fimm  Him  in  whom  the  source  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him, 
not  merely  by  his  own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "  had  the 
mordi  qf  elemallife."  Tbe  rtdeemihg  power  of  the  Divme  One  was  more  and  more  fully 
nvealed  to  him ;  tbe  Divini^  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  outward,  but  as  an  in- 
ward power.  Tbe  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  bis 
oonscionsness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light. 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedec,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
■on ;"  they  were,  ^erefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impression 
ftmn  it  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  91)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel, 
"mending  their  neta."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions 
tvo  Tvaaelay  and— not,  indeed,  the  mending,  bat— the  washing  of  the  much-used  nets. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Nathanael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  Christ^s  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole. 
When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  oF  discuss- 
ing the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  bis  own  experience^  and  tells  him  to 
«*come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  aifd  receives  him  with  the 
words,  *'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile**  (a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
bis  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  *'  Son  of  God  and  King  of  hrael**\ ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
L,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di« 
yinity  in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
'*  heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man,**  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  **  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending**  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  /ull  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  individual  to- 
kens of  it. 

«  Sea  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

JESUS  AT  CANA. 

§  116.  The  Change  of  Water  into  Wine. — Character  and  Import  qftik€ 
Miracle. — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  People. 

THREE  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  be 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
C ANA,*  the  fulness  of  '*  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  fit>m  liim- 
self,  which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  afler 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  **  man  should  deny  father  and  mother*'  when  the  cause 
of  God  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  hb  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it 
'*  What  have  I  to  do  toith  thee  f  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;"  as  if  he  had 
said,  '*  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probably  understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  aU  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  some 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  It  if  to  be  remirked  that  Nathanael  wu  "  the  aoD  of  Tholmti"  i  «.,  BartfaokMnew,  cf 
Ctna ;  which  i«ct  may  oonfinn  oar  riew  of  the  order  of  the  erenti. 
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thus :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors; 
and  thus  substituted  his  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manufactured  wine;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  be 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.*  In- 
deed, this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual  im* 
port  than  the  former.t 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  xhe  final  cause  and  moral  bearing} 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glorj, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  impoit 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflecte<l 
and  illustrated  in  this  single  acL 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist.  Now,  however, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  bat 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per« 
forms  his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  ae 

*  I  would  be  pleased  to  beliere,  if  I  ooold.  that  the  ^iew  here  Ukeii  bad  as  old  eeelsil> 
aitieal  authority  aa  the  late  Bmnmi^mrtem-Cruniu  aappoaea  be  baa  faood  iar'n,  im  the  aneMSl 
bym  *'  De  Bpiphaiiia  Doniai"  {Dmmi^  Tbeaaunia  Hjmoiogicaa,  I,  p.  10/ :  "  Vel  faydrib 
plenia  aqoa  rini  aaporem  infiMleris."  But  tbe  word  tofprem  can  baidly  be  aude  r  if  hatici- 
Id  die  aenae  ct  die  bynn,  tbe  worda  "  riai  aaporem  iafiuHlere"  probably  meaa  uaAiag 
more  thmn  "  in  ▼inom  nnitaie." 

t  Compare,  aa  analo^iea.  tbe  wttmeral  tpringa,  ia  wbicb,  by  netwal  prociafea,  wtm 
powen  are  gi^ea  to  wator;  and  tbe  aacieot  aorwonta  of  apriaipi  wbicb  aeat  fcrtb  watcni 
like  wine— Intoxieatiay  wateisz  " IUXJUx<<  ^ c^n'  MOm*  «  n^  «*rip6fi^w  am  thmlUrtpm, ^ 

Of  another  water  aaya  Tkeop&mpmB,  "nH  rivarrmt  mkr4 /t^Hmmmtm.  eais  ami  rwH  wr  imv," 

t  The  aoppeaitkm  that  Jofaa'a  Oeepel  wm  written  by  mmm  om  of 
tion.  with  a  tendency  to  flanatif  jm^  m  rafated  by  ihie  a^raiiye.    flwh  a  bmh  weeld 
have  aaaigned  ancb  an  ofa^  and  awh  a  aeene  for  CfariMTa  irtt  anrwie,     0mJi  a 
eoald  not  have  faivanted  and  pnc  into  ifae  BMMth  of  the  "rwlcr  «f  the  ttmT  the 
jeat  which  be  uttered  (John,  iL,  f  f .  f akbench  we  do  aot ' m  aoaM  day  ky  wtntm  «f«n  K 
iaCer  that  the  gneito  ware  nearly  drank;.     Any  one  writinf  a  Uatory  of  Cfariet  af^Jn' 
getkaOy,  and  with  a  view  to  cxak  hia  character  aegwdinf  to  the  ftadimFy  <#  lUam 
WDoU  rather  have  alterad  and  adamad  a  Irae  narrative  of  each  fccto  'if 
have  invented  a  ftlae  one  beariayafainithiaobiect;  a 
ii  hia  vtow,  ha  wosld  etunlf  kaf*  SMH  iL 


^ 
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Irtjunped  upon  his  aelf-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great 
■yrabolical  impprt :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup- 
ports of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  or^an  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  it^ 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Win . 
is^  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  afler  his  inauguration  as  Messiah 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  *'  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed 
^ntil  they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewish 
proverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  couutry."^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIB8T  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

« 

^117,   The  Purifying  qf  the  Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.t  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocracy .{ 


*  John,  iv.,  44 :  doabtleH  referrixig  to  this  period ;  a  sappotitioo  which  the  aae  of  yi^ 
dan  probable.    Thai  interpreted,  we  iboold  hare  John's  teatimooy  that  Christ  bad  akeady 
■ovght  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

t  Altiunagh  the  parifying  of  the  Temple  doabtleas  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Christ* t 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  firom  John's  accoont,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  and 
wroogbt  miracles  before ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  rather 
shows  the  contrary. 

I  Here  a  difficalty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  by  John  at  the  htgvi^ 
mng^  of  Christ's  ministry,  daring  his  first  stay  at  Jenisalem ;  by  the  other  Evangelists  a| 
the  end  of  his  laboocs,  daring  bis  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  took  plaee  twice, 
and  in  the  very  same  way  (which  is  hardly  |»t>bable),  either  John  or  the  others  most  have 
deviated  from  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
10  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  wss  done  after  his 
last  triamphal  entry,  when  the  people  were,  for  the  wonmd,  embosiastic  in  hia  faroor,  thu 
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For  the  coDvenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  disUBce  who  wished  to  tit" 
fer  sacrifices,  booths  had  been  elected  in  the  Temple-court,  in  whidh 
every  tiling  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  mado 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
pro&ne  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  hol^ 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  ha 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
**  Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  no(  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  mer^ 
chandise.**^ 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  for— apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  ?  It  could  only  be  a  sjvor 
bolical  sign — a  sign  of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy .t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative,!  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

at  die  beginnini^  of  his  laboars.  On  thfi  other  hand,  he  would  have  had  more  occaaioa, 
after  his  triumphal  entry,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  occasion  public  difturbance,  or 
wear  tlie  appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  at  bu 
opening  ministry,  no  one  can  say  what  influences  the  immediate  power  of  God  might  pio- 
dnce  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  easy  to  account  for  such  an 
anachronism  in  John,  whose  account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  ordtf, 
&an  in  the  other  Evangelists ;  the  latter  might  naturally  connect  a  fact  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  hut  entry,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  oir' 
clo  of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to  John  (ii.,  18),  the  Jews  put  the  quea* 
tion,  "  What  sign  thaioest  thou  u»  J"  &c. ;  in  Luke,  xx.,  9,  the  8anhedrim  ask,  "  By  wktU 
tmthority  dtteU  thou  these  things  V*  h,c.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  last  question  sug- 
gested the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  referanoa 
to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that  time. 

*  John,  at  most,  allydes  to  Isa.,  Ivi.,  7 ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  but  the  other  Gospels  give 
citations.    This  is  anoUier  proof  of  the  originality  of  John's  narrative. 

t  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention  of  such  an  incident  as  this  to  • 
9f  Alexandrian  culture  !    Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  views  is  shown  by  the  faeS 
that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrativ*. 

i  T.  ix..  in  Joann. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  aa  history*  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Christ's 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  be- 
cause Christ  had  to  operate  upon  mcn^  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
capable  of  resisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  moral  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbenng  consciousness  of  God  which  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commanding 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  myths  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  e very-day  reality. 

§  118.  The  SayiMg  qf  Christ,  «  Destroy  this  TempU^'^  ifc^^AiditUmal 

Exposition  of  it  given  by  John, 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  ugns  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  a^ 
prophecy,  '*  Destroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days  Iwitt  raise  ii  upJ^ 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words^  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  whidb  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  specification  of  '*  three  days^**  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  When  yoUy  by  your  ungodliness^  which  desecrates  aU  thai  i$ 
holy  J  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  TesttpHe^  then  toill  I  build 
it  up  again  ;'*  alluding  (according  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  rriation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  bad  a  common  basis 
in  both ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  labours 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin,  however,  exaggerated  the  throng  that  Chriit  had  to  expel  into  tkotuands, 
John,  more  limply  than  the  other  Svangeliats,  apeaki  only  of  the  expaUion  of  the  »dUrs ; 
ihej,  of  the  buyers  alsa 

t  Just  as  the  "  Hoase  of  God"  (Heh.,  iii.,  9-6)  ia  made  the  same  in  hoth  dtapensationa ;  aa 
tbe  later  one  fitlfiUs  the  law  of  the  olden  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  KHng't  objectioai 
(Stud.  a.  Krit.,  1836,  i,  127).    The  mi^  if  ah^ady  implied  in  the  kttpuv. 
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not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews — ^the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — ^but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  pre* 
diet  in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
■od  even  they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words—- 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark!  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  **  Here  u  something 
greater  than  the  Temple;"'^  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  bad 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the 
coime  of  hu  labours. 

Among  the  accuiations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  ''  I  am  able  to  destroy 
Ae  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days,**^  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
ud  therefore  attributed  them  entirdy  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  ya^ff  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  '*  he  would  destroy  the  Temple/'  but 
(what  is  very  different)  that  its  destruction  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses:  "I will  destroy  this 
7.  Temple  that  is  made  tvith  hands,  and  toithin  three  days  I  will  build 

another  *^\  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression. § 

•  See  above,  p.  89.  t  Matt.,  xxvi,  61. 

X  Mark  obaervea  (xiv.,  59) :  "  But  neither  to  did  their  foitnett  agree  together" 
^  It  is  a  special  confirmation  of  John's  Gospel  that  he  alone  gives  the  nataral  occaiioa 
for  the  utterance  of  these  words  by  Christ,  and  their  original  form.  Strauss,  however, 
thiiiks  that  the  original  form  of  the  expression  was  that  pat  into  Stephen's  month  by  his 
accasers,  Acts,  vi.,  14 ;  and  that  the  "  three  days"  were  added  subseqaently,  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection.  Bat  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attribatod  to  him 
that  he  quoted  Christ's,  but  only  that  he  uttered  a  thought  of  his  own.  perhaps  derired 
from  them.    At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  would  have  been  unsnited  to 
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The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
dintinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  from  the 
words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  owa  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Altliough  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deeper  import,  viz.: 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God ;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
bailt;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death."t 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days."| 

tiie  dxmglit  ucribed  to  Stephen.  The  interpolatioa  of  the  wordg  "  three  dayi"  u  more  im. 
probable,  as  neither  Matthe>^  nor  Mark  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mach 
more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  ^eir  being  applied  subsequently  to  the 
resurrection,  than  diat  ^e  resurrection  itself  led  to  their  interpolation. 

*  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intetuled  to  give  the  exact  sens* 
in  which  Christ  vised  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  them  to  the  resurrection,  as  is  per- 
haps implied  in  the  22d  verse,  "  token,  thertfvre,  \t  vo<u  ri$enfrom  Ike  dead,  his  discipln  r^ 
wtembered  Ihat  he  had  said  this  unto  Aem"].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  words 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  John,  xviii.,  9 ;  al* 
though,  in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them  differently,  and  was 
glad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's  authority,  in  regard  to  the  soise  of  the 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  he  preservod  so 
laithfutly,  is  neces^rily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  the  explanation  of  jpecial  expressiowa  [as 
to  dieir  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might  compel  us  to  deviate 
from  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understoodr  which  would 
only  require  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  itself,  aldioagfa 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  none  the  less 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  vkole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  (which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  explained,  ex* 
cept  by  the  resurrection)  m^ght  have  led  the  author  of  this  Qospel,  who  always  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  every  thing  tliat  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  sit  once  to  think  of 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theory  that  this  Gh)spel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  ac- 
corded much  better  with  the  taste  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand 
prophetic  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spintoal  Temple  (the  vote  wc«/iaruc4c,  in  place  of 
^  vmis  Aiadt/rSf)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kling's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explana- 
tion, and  also  with  his  view  of  the  imposiibili^  of  connecting  the  two  interpretations 
together. 

X  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that  "  three  days"  must  necessarily 
mean  a  dme  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it  In  general,  it  means  "  a 
loond  number,"  and  we  must  learn  fiom  tha  context  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple  jus- 
tifies us  in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the  progres- 
sive developement  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,,  did  in  lact  immediately  follow  the 
orerthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theocracy. 
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§  119.  Imierritm  rf  Ckritt  wiik  Neodemmt. 
(L)  DMpostioo  of  the  Feopfe  a^  Pj^wm  lowad*  Ckirt.~I>iipoiitiow  of  IG*^ 


Many  of  the  people  were  attncted  to  Cbriit  daring  this  hk  first  May 
at  Jenualem.  And  although  the  pierailnig  Pharisaic  part  j  looked 
opon  him  with  an  eye  of  sospicioo,  they  could  aot  openly  oppose  him, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  tra& 
tions,  hut  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  eTen  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  wera 
hypocrites,  goTemed  only  by  selfish  motires;  doubtless  there  wera 
many  whose  piety,  howerer  debased  by  the  errors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincei^.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ. 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDKMC8.t  To  him,  especially^ 
die  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  caUiug.  Beyond  thb 
general  impression,  howerer,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  bim  per- 
sonally, and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
▼isible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

*  It  if  probable,  is  Uie  natnre  of  tfaingi,  that  aMMnagfa  the  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  ohieC 
men,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were  anxnig^  them  individual  soscepti- 
ble  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  JotepK  cf  Arinudkea ;  in  Matt.,  ix.,  18,  a  ruler ;  in 
Mark,  xii,  29,  a  scribe,  manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  calling,  and  from  these  ws 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  esses.  There  is  no  groand,  therefore,  for  Strauss' t  assei^ 
tion  that  the  case  of  Nicodeoras  is  improbable.  Utterly  onhistorical,  too,  is  bis  assertion 
(L,  633)  that  the  acootmts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming  secretly  to  Cligst  (and  so  of  Nioo- 
demos)  were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primi- 
tive Christisns,  "  that  none  hot  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselvos  to  Jesns."  In- 
stead of  being  a  "  reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  primitive  Charch  that  tho 
new  creation  of  Christianity  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise  of  this  world  were  pot 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  There  was  no  indacement,  tfaos,  for  such  inventions.  Mora- 
over,  this  BK)de  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  GkMpel;  he  that  coold  represent 
Jesns  as  unfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  conld  not  have  been  tempted  to  tn- 
vent  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe. 

t  Strauss  strains  hard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  this  common  Jew- 
ish name,  Y^^^?P1-  There  is  no  trace  in  the  «arly  Christian  history  of  n^thieal  perMOS 
thos  originating  from  mere  fsncy>  without  any  historical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  a  lator 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  involoataiy) 
invention  into  faUes ;  e.  ^.,  Simon  Magus  was  thus  made  mythioaL 
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some  more  worthy  and  spiiitual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  eonsidered 
himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  ae  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  from  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
bis  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicoderaus,  and  all  of  like 
mind.*  The  truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system : 
**  Except  a  man  be  bom  againi\  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God*^ 

(2.)    The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  can 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  inward 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  man  can  secure 
by  bis  own  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicoderaus  was  insufficient;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  mira- 
cles, and  not  from  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awakening  of  tbe 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  NicodemuB 
could  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concep- 
tion of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  *'  cannot  see  the  kingdom" 
to  mean  '*  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom  ;'*  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  "  entering  into**  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  answer,  Ux^  entirely  characteriBtic  of  Jesaa,  and  which  woold  not  hare  occurred  to 
one  inventing  this  dialogue. 

t  Or  "from  above;"  bat  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after  LUcke'g  argozueota. 
"Bom  again*'  corresponds  with  "becoming  like  children"  (Matt,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  nahyYtve- 
ola  (Matt.,  six.,  28) ;  compared  with  the  Xwrpiv  ndXtyYtvcelai  of  Paul.  We  iufer  that  this 
mode  of  expression  belonged  to  the  pecaliar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  a^ees,  also, 
with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  in  regard  to  his  operations  apon 
human  nature. 

I  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mhid,  althongh 
its  true  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Christianity  lends  to  self  scrutiny.  The 
non  emendari,  scd  tranafigurari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vi.),  which  is  rather  a  rhetorical 
expression  any.how,  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separate 
▼ioes,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  beginning 
of  a  process  in  haman  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
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The  mere  fig^ure  of  a  new  birth,  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  80 
unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus ;  he  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewiah 
usages.*  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mya* 
teries  of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  thing,  and  he  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he 

is  old  r 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  "  Ver" 
ily,  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.**\  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  active 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  o*"  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  oflTspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  •'  water  V^X    W®  ^"" 

God^  tlie  new  Inrtii  in  indiTidaali  proparing  die  way  finr  &e  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world ; 
■O  di4  Bioic  doctrine  speaks  of  a  mptoStt^  YaXtyycvcvfa  rdv  8Xmv,  ivaarotxiitaats.  Bat  this  is 
comiaeted  widi  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  destractions  and  renew- 
als  of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of  view  in  Christianity.  *0  tw 
9afaKvminit,  idv  vow  hnoaovoiiv  hcjh  tdvra  rd  ycyoy^ra  «a2  rd  lahntva  iiipaxi  Kard  rb  hptotiSiS^-^Al^ 
ton*  MonoL,n.,  1.)  "  He  who  Uvea  only  forty  years  and  observes  well,  haa  experienced 
every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

*  Straiiss  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paal  nses  the  expression  "  a  new  crea- 
tion** (2  Cor.,  v.,  17  ;  Gal,  vi.,  15),  without  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  in  common  use 
in  Judaism.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  bat  rather  see  in  sQch  expressions  the  now  dia- 
led  created  by  Christianity,  which  PaaVs  readers  might  be  supposed  to  nnderstand.  If 
Strauss'M  view  were  correct,  we  should  expect  such  antitheses  in  Paul  as  the  following: 
*'  Circumcision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  con* 
dition ;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from  within,  through  faith." 

t  How  different  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  the  later  dresa 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Horn.,  xL,  f 
26 :  "  iuv  fifl  dvaYcvvfi9ftre  Man  ^vn  eU  Svofim  xarpbs,  vloZ,  iy^ov  ttvevitaroi,'*  &c.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  Gospel  immediately,  or  from  some  tradi* 
tion. 

X  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  Ister  writer  is  to  bo  traced  here,  who  planned 
this  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  upon  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative, 
and  added  "birth  by  water"  to  "birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  But  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  baptism  is  oidy 
Incidentnlly  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to  Christ, 
and  nowhere  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  soch  • 
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fer  from  the  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of  "  water/'  but  pro- 
ceeds to  explsun  the  operations  of  the  **  Spirit/'  that  the  former  was 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  the  **  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah, 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle  on 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  the 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life — the  life  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  new  life  which  God 
imparts  ["  That  tchich  u  horn  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit  is  jSpiW^"].  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  was 
still  strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  G-od^s  Spirit  in  those 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  the  in- 
terior life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itself 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience ;  it  is  a 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  forward  to  its 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemns.  But  to  his  mind,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  in 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  ftict  as- 
seited  by  Christ  seems  marvellous;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement, 
**  How  can  this  he  ?"  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclamation  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  in- 
sight into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illu- 
mination. **  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  reli- 
gion is  a  dead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  me  not 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
mey  tost  by  his  own*  experience,*  how  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcending 
the  limits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation !" 

motiTe,  would  not  have  made  these  omissions.  It  might  eren  be  said,  with  more  plaosi- 
bility,  that  John  had  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  had  at- 
tribatcd  this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  becaase  of  a  mere  diflBcolty,  to 
charge  such  a  thing,  even  though  involuntary,  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  whole  turn 
of  John's  feelings,  the  myttic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind, 
would  alone  have  prevented  him  from  making  any  outward  thing  prominent  that  wa«  not 
made  so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  tiiis,  from  ifti  analogy  to  separate  impolsoi  of  tfie 
Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 
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(4.)    Jesus  intimate  his  own  Safferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  totally  opposed  to 
tihe  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  have  been 
^ite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  been  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mea> 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  marvellous  to  Nicodemos, 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  hU  owm 
n^erings.*  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildemessf  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a  paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nice- 
dennis^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  JENON,  NEAR  8ALIM. 

E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.     But  it  is 


•  See  p.  83,  84. 

t  Gon£  the  explanation  of  Jacobi.    (Stad.  u.  Krit,  1825.  pt  i) 

I  The  words  of  Christ  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemnf  had  tiie  goad  in  hia  ndnd* 
enough  to  wake  him  oat  of  his  spiritaal  slomber,  and  urge  him  to  deeper  thought  apon  the 
troth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  which  he  had  listened.  In  ^e  nature  of  the  case, 
Uierefore,  Jesas  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  farther.  The  verses,  16-31,  hare  al- 
together the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the  Oospel,  and  the  jodgments,  too,  wh&di 
attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Qospel  is  a  sdedion  from  the  history  oi 
the  Gospel,  made  with  a  definite  purpose ;  he  begins  it  wiUi  a  reflection,  and  he  freqaeadj 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  a  coarse  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  us  to  be  the  case  in  the 
passage  ander  consideration.    Verae  16  takes  op  and  repeats  Christ's  closing  wofds  In 
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certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  Mnon^  near  Salitn  (Salutnias),  a 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
▼iz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  sepa- 
rate' labours  has  already  been  mentioned  .f 

§  120.  JeaUnuy  <^  JohCz  DUciples. — Final  Teitimony  of  the  Baptist. 

— Hit  Imprisonment. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  "  Do  not  wondei 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  Grod.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  an- 
nounced himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  J  said  I  am  not  the  Christy  but  that  I  am  sent  before  him.** 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  private 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 

▼ene  15,  and  explaina  them,  u  the  y^  obyionily  ihowi.  The  marks  of  a  change  in  the 
■peaker  seem  to  me  very  evident  It  appears  to  he  characteristiG  of  John  not  to  mark 
•ach  transitions  very  distinctly ;  although,  of  coarse,  he  could  never  intend  to  intermix  his 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Savioar. 

*  I  y^it  a  name  derived  from  yj^  ("a place  abounding  in  vjaUr'^  John,  iii.,  23.  Ease- 
oins  {Onomattikon)  says  that  sach  a  place  was  still  pointed  oat,  eight  Roman  miles  sonth  flf 
Scythopolis,  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan.  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Vallars,  iii.,  163  ;  Roxenmkller, 
H»Ddh.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth.,  il,  S,  133;  Robinton't  Palestine,  iii.,  322.)  This  suiu  the 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  that  the 
BmptiU  shoold  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  belonged,  as  a  border 
town,  to  Jadea;  and  the  Baptist  nmy  have  fbond  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  persecn- 
lioii,  to  betake  himself  to  this  oat-of-the-way  corner.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  libera? 
ftndencj  of  mind,  he  had  no  scruples  about  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samaria. 

t  Pag*  57. 
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Bpirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
any  ^uch  special  direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."^ 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he  returned  to  the  odier 
side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Peraea,  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prii- 
oner  to  the  border  fortress  of  Machserus.^ 

*  John,  iiL,  30.  Thai  far  the  wordf  bear  the  atamp  of  the  Baptiat,  their  meaning  being 
figuratively  intimated  rather  than  expresaed.  Bat  diose  which  follow  (31-^)  are  txAaUtf 
different  The  Evangeliat,  having  in  his  owi^  Chriatian  experience  ao  rich  a  oommenttly 
npoo  the  worda  of  hia  former  Maater,  feela  bound  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  ge- 
lation of  the  Baptiat  to  Christ  aeta  aaide  all  that  baa  been  aaid,  in  later  timea,  about  aoaie 
imaginaiy  person's  having  invented  this  scene  and  tacked  it  on  to  Jofan'a  Gospel  Had 
iuch  a  one,  as  Strausi  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  B^ 
tiflt  (who  kept  akx>f  from  Christianity)  by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  have 
gone  much  farther ;  it  would  have  been  just  aa  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Bapdst  himself  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
manufactured  to  favour  certain  religioua  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventiooa 
within  such  narrow  limits. 

t  Josephus  differs  from  the  Gk)spela  (Matt,  xiv.,  3-5 ;  Mark,  vi.,  17-90 ;  Luke,  iit,  1^-90) 
aa  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  aocordiug  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  because  John  had 
reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  marrying  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  for> 
mer.  the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  political  diaturbances.  "^tUat  rA  M  790606$  ft- 
$av^  ahroU  roU  ivOpiinoiS  /i^  hi  irroerdati  riv2  ffpoi'  wivra  yup  hStKuav  (rv/itfotiX^  1^  httvov  irpePf^trrtf, 
woXi  Kpdrrov  J^cirai,  irplv  n  vniupov  i\  ainiH  ytvioBa^  irpvXaSiiv  ivatpuv  9  piraBoXSK  ytvonivtfi  dt 
Til  KpiYpMxa  inwta^  utravotiv*' — (Arcbssol.,  xviii,  v.,  $  2.)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  though  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  comiexiou  with  dieir  immediate  ofajed 
But  the  diflBculty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  osUwtible,  and  the  Evangelists  the  retd  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptiat  did  not  claim  to  be  Measiah,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  siaa. 
It  is  a  further  proof  of  hia  peraooal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  kiHed 
him.  History  affords  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  fallen 
victima  to  the  craft  of  prieata  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

t  Supposing  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  aix  months  before  Chris^  and  that  be 
was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  v«b- 
lio  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HBUS  RETURNS  THROUGH  8AMARU  TO  OALILEB.— THE  SAMARITAN 

WOMAN.     (John,  iv.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
bis  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
bad  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  cbun- 
try.*  G-alilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
fbr  his  instructions  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  irapres 
■ions  had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  the 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest 
road — three  days'  journey — to  G-alilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perrersions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Impresiwns  made  upon  the  Samaritan  Woman, 

In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem,  Fatigued  with  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him- 
self about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
•ent  his  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comes|  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
lion  (as  be  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
luB  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth.§ 

*  Here  u  the  occafum  of  Matthew*!  ftatementp  Mmtt,  ir^  19.  Bat  u  the  firat  three 
Qotpeb  only  speak  expreiily  of  Chritftfa  last  Joaraey  (tee  p.  155),  no  diitinctioo  ia  made 
between  hia  atay  in  Galilee  brfore  and  qfUr  hia  firat  Joamey.  Hence  aroae  die  mittttke 
is  to  the  time  of  John'a  impriaoomeBt,  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  probably  John, 
iii.,  84,  waa  intended. 

t  That  trareling  oocdd  be  oontinaed  until  twelre  o'clock  ahowi  that  it  mast  have  been 
bte  in  aatomn.  1 1^>i>  too,  coald  not  hare  been  done  at  that  hoar  in  aommer. 

f  Here  ia  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  aaaigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  this 
QoapeL  A  man  trained  in  that  school  woald  hare  been  aa  littie  disposed  as  a  Jewish  the- 
alogiaB  of  Paleatina  to  repreaent  Jeaaa  aa  oonrersing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying 
to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  religioua  developement !  But  it  waa  perfectly  in 
seeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  Qod  that "  what  had  been  hidden  fnm 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  cnlture,  he  mads 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ["  If  thou  knewesi  Ike 
gift  of  Gody  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee^  '  Give  me  to  drink^'  thou 
toouldit  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water^*]. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  [*'  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shaU 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  /i/e"].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  thii 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity  1 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  ofi*  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing.* 

§  122.  Chrisfs  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 

of  the  Samaritans, 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recogniseu 
him  as  a  prophet  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  u 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which  formed 

the  wise  had  been  roTealed  onto  babes/'  and  who  had  come  to  break  down  all  barrien  tiiat 
■eparated  men,  and  to  gk>rify  human  nature  even  in  the  form  of  woman  I 

*  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  he  requested  tiia 
woman  to  call  **  her  JkM&afu2"  (John,  iv.,  16).  had  the  full  and  supernatural  knowledge  ef 
her  real  cinnunstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  ia 
duce  her  to  speak  of  her  course  of  Hfe  with  candour;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowl- 
edge at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Samaritans ;  so  that  the  final  turn  of  the  oonTcrsation  was  different  finm 
what  he  had  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beanM  of 
supernatural  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
external  oceationt  and  the  internal  devek>pement  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefors 
we  cannot  say  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "  she  had  no  husband,"  excited  ihit 
streaming  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritane,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood,  Mount 
G^erizim  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  ["  Our  Jathers  worshipped  in 
this  mountain,  and  ye  eay  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
aught  to  worship**^ 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference :  one  to  the  existing 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
"  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  because 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently,* 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men  ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  Gon's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  was  to  spring  up.'* 

§  123.  The  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease :  '*  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
tn  truth,  Jor  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  :  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  vjho  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.**  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
riiip,  confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place— Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  fix>ra  Divine  afiinities  in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
finie  it  can  utter  spiritual  worships-Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  life, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

'  Tbii,  of  ooarae,  ii  only  said  otQeeiivdy,  with  reference  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Jew 
iih  nation ;  tubjeetiv^y,  applied  to  individuals,  it  would  only  be  true  of  those  who  com- 
■pood  in  apirit  to  ^  definitioxi  that  fbUowi. 
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adheres  to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  **  the  time  cometh,  and  ij  now,**  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
it 'was  to  develope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.  The  Spiritual  Worship, — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life. 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knowledge,  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole 
work  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  had  long  known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
itual ;  but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re- 
flective consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  the 
words,  "  God  is  Spirit."t 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saying 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developement  of  Christian  life,  by 
those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheist* 

*  The  history  of  religiooi  opiniooi  in  the  fint  three  centariei  aflford*  mott  TiTid  pitoof 
of  this.  E.  g. :  "  mv  irycS/ia,  tl  larXaticrt^v  ixXafifidvoitiv,  «w|ia  rvy^voy.*'  (Orig.  in  Jotam^  ft 
Ziu..  $  252.) 

t  This  great  tmlh.  rightly  understood,  was  closely  connected  with  the  moral  and  reKgloaa 
wants  of  the  Samaritans,  as  represented  by  the  woman.  The  natural  order  of  this  oon- 
▼ersation,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  diflbaeneaa  ohaiwv 
terif  tic  of  intentiooal  imitatiim— is  a  Strang  proof  of  its  originality. 
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who  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their  dis* 
cordant  systems  hy  their  spiritual  Fetichism^  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  God  aa 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  intellectualism  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated people :  For  aU  men  dUke^  the  Highest  must  spring  /rom 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125.  ChrisVs  Glances  at  the  future  Progress  of  his  Kingdom^  and  at 

his  own  Death. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  coimtrymen  caine  out  in  throngs  at  her 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him ;  the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the' Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples, ''  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know 
not  of,  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit,) 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me^  and  to  finish  his  work  (to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men).*' 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples, "  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year, '  There  are 
yet  four  months^  and  then  cometh  harvest  Tt  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  '  Lift  up  your  eyes*  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  '  and  see  how  the  f  elds  are  already  whitening  to 
the  harvest.* " 

*  This  nmilitade  ia  of  the  ••me  obaraoter  with  Cbrbf  t  parablef  griveo  in  the  fin t  thrM 
Qofptlf  in  g^eneral,  and  especially  with  tboae  taken  froiin  iowing  teed,  kc. ;  a  sign  of  the 
oommoo  character  that  penraded  aU  hit  dtiooaivea. 

t  Jk  pioveii)  taken  fifom  the  dimate  tad  fanniiig  of  that  part  of  the  oonntiy. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  soul  of  Christ  and  the  secret  connexUm 
of  his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
without  the  mournful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
see  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home ; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  di^ 
ciples  that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
vrith  them  ["  That  both  he  that  toweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejeiee 
together,  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  wheream  ye  bestowed  no  labomr**^^ 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  miniBtry4 

§  126.  Syhtequent  State  of  the  Samaritans, 

*  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impreaaed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  haTe  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo* 
pie;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
them  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
was  not  aflerward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sft- 
maria ;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  fake 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Dir 
▼inity  was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maritans believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  his 
appearance,  without  any  miracle;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  had  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  mosi 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHRISrS  FIB8T  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.  Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son. — Chooses  Capernaum  Jbr  hit 

Abode. — Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 

ON  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  .the  court 

*  A  mark  of  troth,  not  of  fictioo. 

t  There  ii  no  groand  whatever  to  refer  John,  iv.,  37, 38  (aa  Strauu  doea)  eapeciaUy  to 
the  later  ministiy  of  the  Apoatlea  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  which  they  contain  ia  jnat 
like  thote  in  Matt,  x..  86;  Lnke,  zii..  3;  and  in  the  parablea  bereailer  examined  (p.  1M* 
190).  Any  one  potting  theie  words  into  Chriat's  month,  in  order  to  point  to  the  laboiira  of 
the  Apoatlea  in  Samaria  aa  having  been  preceded  by  Chriat'a,  would  have  been  leaa  la- 
•enred  and  delicate  about  it  by  hr.  X  Lake,  ▼.,  35. 
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(Paaikucd^)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  bim  to  go  down  to  Caper- 
naum and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  this 
man  to  Christ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divine  impressions  before.  He  probably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  a 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  be- 
lieved, because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  of 
Divinity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira- 
cles and  mateiial  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  man*s  prayer :  '*  Except 
ye  tee  eigne  and  wandere,  ye  will  not  helieve.**^ 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  \eh  the  synagogue  he  wept,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.f  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner.|  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  aflei 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  **  I  muet 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also.  Jar  therefore  am  I  sent,** 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — His  Life  is  En- 
dangered.    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  they 
had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and.  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their,  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  be  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  See  p.  138.  t  Loke,  W.,  38 ;  Matt.,  ▼iil,  14 ;  Mark,  i.,  89. 

t  Joiepk.,  De  Vita  Saa.,  $  54 :  "Ur^  bf,  mff*  ^  rolt  MtfSaviy  ipuraifiiwOtu  vi^itiv  Um 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  made  an  im- 
pression, it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  ''How  comes  it  that  such 
a  man  should  do  such  great  things  1**  Incapable  of  appreciating 
the  heavenly  gifls  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief: 
"  Ye  triU  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  '  Physician^  heal  thyself  ;* 
whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum^  do  also  here  in  thy  coum- 
try**  He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Gralilee, 
"  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap« 
plication  of  miraculous  gifls,  ^cXs  freely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  wrought.     He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  aU  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
was  enkindled  against  himj;  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

•  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazarenet  repreient  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewiah  people.  The  doctrine 
which  Christ  arrayed  against  them — that  God'a  grace  ia  not  imparted  according  to  any 
haman  standard — contains  the  genn  of  Paul's  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  whidi  meets 
similar  Jewish  demands. 

t  Luke's  aooonnt  of  this  is  very  graphic,  bat  Tery  brief;  many  other  things  may  hare  ooc«r> 
red  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  people.  Bat  when  we  remember  ^  fame  that  had  preceded 
his  coming,  the  striking  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  howerer, 
only  to  susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  mstead  of  complying  with  their  request,  be  re 
fused  and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  bo 
angiy  at  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter/'  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  cf  a  prophet 
Their  excited  selfishness  now  took  the  garb  of  seal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
Lake's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  pt 
tered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  ETangelisti  (Matt,  xiii.,  58 ;  Mark,  tL,  5) 
imply  that  he  wrought  a/ew.  In  this  last  case,  it  might  be  snppoaed  that  he  did  not  leaT* 
the  town  inmiediately  after  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur- 
red to  excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's  statement 
the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Christ  wrought  hk 
mighty  w^ks,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Nasarenes. 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaden  of  the  whole  nation  from  the 
same  cause. 

\  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower^—Chrut's  Explanation  of  the  Para 

ble  to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciplet, 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  Novem- 
ber^ and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
^walked  by  the  shores  of  G^enesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  the 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  by 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re* 
eeived  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta- 
tion or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  (b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  foith  no  fruit.    Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.  The  Unfruitful   Hearers. 

(a.)   The  totally  Unsusceptible. 

The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  corresponds  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  alL 

(b,)  The  partially  Susceptible, 

(1.)  The  Stony'ground  Hearers. — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.    Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 

«  Matt^  ziiL,  1-0;  Maik,  ir^  1-9;  Luke,  riiL,  4-8. 
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against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  de- 
scribed never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  Choked  among  Thams. — The  seed  which  germinates 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figrures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

II.  Thb  Fruitful  Hbarbrs. 

When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  truth, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  deg^ree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im« 
pression  was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimedi 
**Bleued  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee^  and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  suck*^ 
But  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
outward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
**No,  rather  bletsed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  Gvd  and  keep  it;'* 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.! 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  ofiered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  difiusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  **No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick^  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  difiuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Grod.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  and  come  abroad,     (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disciple8)« 

*  Lake,  xi.,  87.    We  ihall  give  oar  reaioni,  farther  on,  in  pltcing  theia  vordi  in  diis 
connexion.         t  Matt.,  siiL,  18-S3 ;  Mark,  ir^  10-95 ;  Lake,  TilL,  9-lS.  |  CC  p.  105 
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Take  heed,  ther^ore,  haw  ye  hettr ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  he  taken  even  that  which 
he  8EEMETH  to  have.  (Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)" 

$  130.  Parahle  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net. ^— Of  the 

Wheat  and  the  TaresA 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — ^the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decision 
which  God  had  reserved  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developement  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  sueh  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers— that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
"  Wheat  and  the  T^res,**  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifling  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  off,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  its  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  servants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

•  Matt.,  ziii.,  47.  t  Matt.,  ziii.  24. 
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It  18  a  question  whether  the  indiyidual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
by  the  enemy  **  while  men  slep^*  had  any  special  prominence.  If  so, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful ; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indifference  on  their  part  may  admit 
false  members  among  the  true.  But  no  such  exhortation  is  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom;  that  po  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belongmg  to  the  colouring 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

§  131.  Christ  subdues  a  Storm  on  the  Sea, — Character  of  the  Act  at  a 

Miracle, — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  G-enesareth,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spirilual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  While  he 
was  asleepi  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
to  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
words  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  '*be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples :  *'  Where  is  your  faith  f  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
which  can  so  easily  be  shaken  V 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangerst  (for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed. 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex 
plained  from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e,  g,, 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  cona^ 
posure  quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en* 
pued ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repe&ting  them  aiflerward. 

•  Luke,  viii.,  22-25 ;  Matt.,  tiH.,  93-27 ;  Mark,  ir.,  3S-41.  The  ooonexion  of  this  htatory 
with  that  of  the  Oadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangeliiti  ia  a  proof  of  hiitorical  reali^ , 
DO  caosal  groand  of  sacb  a  ooonexion  exiata. 

*■  The  expression  A  iv9pi*froi,  ia  Matt.,  indicatM  that  theae  panooa  wera  not  diadplss. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  Divino 
image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  meu^s  minds  with  such  a  belief,  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  canjwt  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  known  that 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
iued,  and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  faith  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  from 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  men's 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out  Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  eaini,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus^  the  Son 
ofQoD,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powers 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sover- 
eignty upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarene  Demoniac.^  —  Christ's  TVeatment  of  him  after  tne 

Cure. — Inferences  Jrom  it. 

Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara.  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded. 
A  demoniac,!  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombsl  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Matt.,  yiii.,  28 ;  Mark,  ▼.,  1-20 ;  Luke,  yiii..  26-39.  Tito  demoniacs  are  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  periiapa  becaase  the  demoniac  speaks  in  the  ploral  norober.  t  Cf.  p.  145. 

X  These  are  still  to  be  foond  among  the  ruins  of  Om-Keis,  probably  the  ancient  Oadara, 
(CH  Burckhordt,  i.,  426;  Oesenias,  Anmerkongen,  538 ;  Eobinson*  iii.,  535.)  Origen  mast 
have  been  mistaken  (t.  vi.,  in  Joann.,  $  84)  in  saying  that  Oadara  ooaki  not  be  tb«  spot. 
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Probably  attracted  by  tbe  noise  of  tbe  landing,  tbe  demoniac  ran  to 
meet  tbe  passengers  as  tbey  disembarked ;  having  probably,  also,  beard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "  the  son 
of  the  highest  God,'*  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  stnse.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly;  the  warring  powers  within  him — as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  *'  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  V*i 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  man,  seeks  to  get  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  fbr 
further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  the  man  his  name.  But 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
spirits,  answers,  ** Legion;"  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Chnst  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the  man, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  9wine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  really 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred.l  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

becaaie  there  ii  neither  lake  nor  precipice  near ;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the 
erent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  by  no  meana  Ibllowi,  neceisarily  from 
the  narrative.  *  Cf.  the  words  of  the  heathen  woman,  Acta,  xvi    17. 

t  The  original  form  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thinff 
leads  OS  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  the  person  of  Christ,  addressed  him 
first. 

X  Strikingly  as  this  graphic  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  tmth,  this  is  still  its  obacnrs 
point.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  np  by  the  supposition  that  the  demoniac  threw 
himself  opon  tbe  herd  after  Christ  spoke  to  him.    Bat  this  li  inconsistent  with  tho  £Mta 
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allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  them  1  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved  that  the%vil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  b  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  fix>m  the  result,  that  many  things  occurred  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  telb  the  restored  man  to  ^*go  home  to  his  friends J^* 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  glorify  God 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  much 
about  what  he  had  done ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 

It  ii  not  probable  that  a  paroxym  like  thia  ooald  have  leixed  him  after  the  ixnpreuion 
which  Christ  had  made  upon  him.  Moreover,  thii  explanation  affords  no  groand  for  the 
notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  fpiriti  had  abandoned  him  for  the  iwine,  bat  would  rather 
oonvince  him  of  the  continoance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  former, 
he  most  have  stood  as  a  qniet  spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  analogy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  favours  this.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  Josephos,  before  made  (p.  150),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  and 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  ite  oicn  accord.  8o  the  swine  mast  have  roshed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afford  any 
pnxyf  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  theuL  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  swine^ 
OB  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  swineherda. 
nutt,  Till,  87.)  ""  If  ark.  r.  19. 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  hin;i. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  vf&ajear;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Genesareth. — Healing  of  the 

Issue  of  BloodA 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  yearsl  lay  so  ill 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,§  and  inquired  wbo 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  fi3r  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  "  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee  I"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

*  The  narrative  doei  DOt  fay  whether  thia  firandation  of  Dirine  knowledge  waa  ever 
built  upon  among  them.  t  Matt.,  ix.,  18-26 ;  Mark,  ▼.,  21 ;  Luke,  viii.,  40. 

X  Sfrauti  aaya  that  this  age  of  "twelve"  waa  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Luke's  state- 
meuts  are  not  literally  correct  in  both  instances ;  but  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  roond 
number  only  is  meaut,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  the  oar 
rativo  would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

$  Luke's  account  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  lively  and 
minute  detail ;  e.  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the  repetition  of  the  question,  etc. 
Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  teaching  of  the  garment;  in  Matthew 
it  follows  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  the  conception 
of  the  mode  of  core  that  the  woman  herself  had,  and  ao  interpreted  Christ's  words 
(viiL,  46). 
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daimed  before  ftll  what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encoura- 
ging the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee;  go  in  peace"* 

$  134.  Raiiing  of  Jairus^s  Daughter, — And  of  the  Widow^s  Son  at 

Nain. 

» 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  need 
06  troubled  no  further.t  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  ''  Be  not  a/raid ;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  made 
whole:' 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported  symptoms,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  haye  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  disappointed ; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  only 
on  the  supposition  that  die  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  gire  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
wiU.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  *'  Weep 
not"  said  he  to  them ;  " she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  **  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

*  The  narrative  doei  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  wai  known  to 
Ofariat,  and  he  healed  her  intentionaHy,  or  whether  the  care  wai  a  Divine  operation,  inde- 
pendently of  him  (a  pkyncal  caoie  being  laid  out  of  the  caic),  caoaed  by  the  woman's  faith, 
ttnd  thai  aerving  to  glorify  her  tmat  in  Chriat 

t  The  diacrepancy  between  Lake'i  account  (viii^  49)  and  Matthew'i  (ix.,  18,  loq.)  haa 
been  made  a  groand  of  objection.  It  haa  been  anppoaed  diat  the  lecond  message  is  a  mere 
ailing  np  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the 
esse  of  the  centurion,  Matt,  viii.,  5-10 ;  Luke,  viL,  6.  Gkimt  that  the  two  cases  were 
mtirely  alike,  it  wtnild  not  follow  diat  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  But  the 
dfasimilarity  of  die  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  mes- 
Mge  is,  that  Christ  need  not  come;  but  the  reaaon  assigned  in  the  one  is,  tktU  he  can  hdp 
wUkomi  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  hdp  at  all.  What,  then,  is 
anHkely  in  either?  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  fiom  eye-wikneaaea,  are  full. 
while  tboae  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reporti. 
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uat  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  hetfor  her^  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

[**And  he  put  them  aU  out.'*]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  ^*  charged  them  to  tell  do 
man  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  him  the  Jalse  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case ;  false,  because  he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  haw  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not  have  wished  thai 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
akin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  Nain^i 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-knov^  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassion}  to  her  grief,  he 

•  Lake,  vii.,  11. 

t  Now  a  little  Tillage,  Neiut  inhabited  by  a  few  familiea. — RobintOHt  ill.,  460  [Am.  ed.. 
iii.,  918.  226]. 

I  Ohhauun  thinks  that,  although  Chriat  only  made  hia  oompaaiion  for  the  mother  prom* 
inent  in  thia  miracle,  he  still  had  regard  to  the  aalvation  of  the  $on ;  for,  as  he  well  remarks, 
the  life  of  one  haman  being  cannot  be  used  merely  as  means  for  another^s  peace  or  wel 
fare.  Bat,  although  we  cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  yoath's  resarrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  welfare,  he  mast  have  been 
satisfied  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  OoD,  it  was  destined  to  secare  it.  As  the  organ  of  OoD, 
he  must  have  been  conscioas  of  a  haruKmy  between — not  merely  his  whole  manifestation, 
bat  also— all  his  individaal  actions  and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  goveomient  of  the  world. 
A  physician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  nataral  means  witboat  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
ose  the  man  will  make  of  it ;  bat.  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  mast  be  satisfied  that  Ood  woald 
not  allow  it.  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  beat,  in  regard  to  his  individual  well-bein^; 
The  same  rekUia*  woakl  sabiist  if  the  meant  employed  were  rapematonL 
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exclaims, ''  Weep  not"  Had  he  not  been  conscioos  of  power  to  remove 
the  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
•oothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

$  135.  Doubts  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonment,^— ^His  Message 
to  Christy  and  Us  Result, — Christ^s  Testimony  concerning  Him, — His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations, 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several  months  in 

ajL  J       the  fortress  Mach^rus.    He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercourse 

with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 

we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 
ment4  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 
by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  What 
he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more 
impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  The 
delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
bis  mind.§  But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 
unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  his 
own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  ^  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V^W 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  spiritual;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent. 
^  The  blind  receive  their  sight**  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "  the  lame 
waJJc^*  the  lepers  are  cleansed^  the  deaf  hear ^  the  dead  are  raised^W  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.""^ 

*  Matt.  zL,  8-15 ;  Luke,  vii.,  \9-^.  t  CC  p.  179.  t  C£  p.  178.  $  Cfl  p.  58. 

II  We  hare  before  fbown  that  thu  prefapposea  rather  than  contradictB  the  prenooa 
baptiim  and  recognition  of  Jeiai  by  the  Baptiit.  It  illoitratei,  however,  the  method 
fai  which  the  fynoptical  Qoapela  were  compiled :  the  author  of  this  ftatement,  if  he  had 
known  of  that  prerioai  recognition,  could  hardly  hare  failed  to  notice  it. 

V  It  by  no  meani  foUowf,  from  the  narrative,  that  Cbrift  wrought  all  theae  miradea  in 
preaence  of  John'i  moMengen.  They  coold  hear  of  them  any  where,  and  lee  their  effecta. 
Nor  ia  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  reiorrection  of  the  widow's  aon  and  thia 
ipessage  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Lake  places  them ;  be 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  rf  "  the  raising  of  the  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allasion  here  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  not  abaolutely  ne 
eeaaary  ao  to  consider  it  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square  the  words  of  Christ  by  tibe  qoota- 
tioo,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  cloae 
ooimexion  is  obvious  in  the  text 

ft  This  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  deati)  and  resurrection,  a  aense  whidi 
Joina  better  to  the  following  clause,  since  it  ia  precisely  by  the  "  preaching  of  the  Gospel" 
that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raiaed. 

tt  The  word  *'poor''  may  be  taken  in  tiie  spiritual  aa  well  aa  the  natural  aenae  here  t 
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Thus  he  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re* 
yealing,  yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected— 
an  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist*s  own  mind.  And» 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  wamiag, ''  And  bleaed 
is  he  tohosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me,"  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahshipt  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi^ 
tude  around  him,  "  What  toent  ye  out  into  the  wHdemess^  to  see  t  A 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  1**  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  1  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  oi^the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimo- 
nies.) *'  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  soil  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  tho 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  **  more  than  a  prophet,'* 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  repentance  pr^ 
dieted  in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement  of  tho 
kingdom  uf  God  than  John ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.|    Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king^ 

both,  indeed,  are  oonnected,  u  it  if  among  flie  poor  in  woridly  good*  tiiat  most  of  l3bm 
■piritaally  poor  are  to  be  found,  i.  &,  inch  ai  feel  their  inward  wanti  and  crare  a  rapplj 
for  them. 

*  It  ifl  potsible  that  theie  wordi  had  no  higher  meaning,  and  were  only  used  to  imprew 
the  single  thought  negatiTely,  thof :  "  Ye  moat  hare  gone  to  tiie  wildermt$$  to  leek  aome- 
thing  more  than  the  wildemeti  itself  ooold  aflbrd  to  yoo."  Bat  as  all  diat  follows  refen 
antithetically  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  snoh  a  reference. 

t  Unless  the  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  hare  none ;  with  it,  they  imp^ 
that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  socfa  comparisoni ;  and  perhaps  this  may  bav* 
•ontributad  to  bis  imprisonment 

X  We  cannot,  in  Matt,  zL,  11,  sapply  rpg^^nit  after  lui^ ;  the  last  olanse  of  the  vers* 
forbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  words ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Lake 
(til,  28).  it  is  only  an  explanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itseUl  The  "  saperiority"  does 
not  refer  to  sobjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certain^,  Christ  ooold  not  intend  to  place  tbs 
"least"  in  the  Christian  Chnrch  above^fais  man  of  God  }  bat  refers  to  advantages  for  ap* 
prtheodiog  the  natoro  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.    It  if  in  this  sense  that  th« 
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dom  of  God  (t.  e.,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

^d  These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not  only 

Christ's  view  of  the  stand -point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  tbe  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  his  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dr>m  was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptbt  above 
the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating-point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  below  the  members  of  the  new  developement  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
ped:  to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  Jorm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  John's 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point. 

greatest  of  the  old,  preparatorj  itage  were  leif  than  the  leait  of  the  new.  Since  the 
prophett,  who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occupied  the 
highest  stand-point  in  the  religions  derelopement  of  antiquity,  the  seme  of  the  passage  ii 
tba  lanie,  with  or  without  the  word  v^^rvf. 
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^  Trom  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now*  the  kingdom  i^  heaven 
Muffereth  violence^  and  the  violent  take  it  byJorce.**i  (That  is,  "  the  long- 
ing for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  press  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive 
with  their  whole  souls  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  "  And  if  ye  toUl  receive 
it,  this  is  Elias^  which  wasjor  to  come,**  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^if  you  vriU  only  understand 
it — spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.  Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptiii 
and  to  Himself. X — The  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden, — Jewish 
Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty, 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  18 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

'*  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  wept*^  The  merry  music  and  the  mournful  are  alike 
dbpleasing ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  "  a 
glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,**  Yet "  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children,*^ 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  difiei-ent  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

*  These  wordi  (Matt,  xi.,  12)  obrioiuly  preiappose  that  John'f  laboun  had  oeaied,  aad, 
of  coarse,  that  he  had  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enoagfa  to  refate  the  bjrpothesia  of  <S>cAMsr 
mocker,  that  he  sent  the  message  brfore  his  imprisoniDent.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pta- 
sage  implies  that  John's  era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  woidi 
inb  rwv  ffftcpwv  'Iwdyyoo,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly  put  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  tme,  it  wonld  only  affeqt  the  form,  not  the  nUutanee  of  the 
passage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Lake,  xvi.,  10  (where,  however,  the  words  are  oi^ 
viously  oat  of  place).    Bat  it  is  not  tree. 

t  These  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  wiU,  the  straggle,  and  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  soul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  tiie 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission,  its  efibrts,  are  necessary  at  ail  times,  to  secure  tiia 
kingdom  amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural  man.  the  carnal  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  worid- 
linesB  of  spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of  the  Messiahship 
that  had  to  be  straggled  against  The  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  ffidsttv  is  to  be  Unis 
figuratively  taken ;  the  utut  loquendi  does  not  oontrtdict  it ;  and  it  salts  the  natural  ooa 
BfizioD  of  the  pasiage.  \  Matt,  zL,  17. 
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The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  multl- 
tude,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep 
tible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wbdom)  to  **  cofne  wUo  kim,'^ 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  "  heavy-laden*'  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach 
ere  of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affording  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  ^e 
Btand-point  of  the  law. 

The  "  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
''  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  misery,  con- 
descending to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  weary 
■oul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  (*'  the  easy  yoke"),  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Divine  life 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  **  Come  unto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  legal 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  *poor  in  spirit'  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you 
will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  I 
■hall  lay  upon  you,  light.''f 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is :  That  the  ma- 
jarity  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  These  incomparable  worda,  preaenred  for  oa  by  Matthew  alone  (xi.,  28-30),  fitly  con- 
efaide  the  diaooarae ;  the  interpoaed  passage  (20-27)  waa  probably  taken  firom  some  other 
of  Chriat's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  our  Matthew  (aee  hereafter),  and  placed  here  be- 
eanae  of  ita  affinity  to  the  context 

t  Here  ia  the  germ  of  Paal's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  oontraat  between  lam  and 
Ootpd,  bat  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  aa  a  vinos  whrtrnt,  nviitans. 
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Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  eo- 
tertainments  of  publicans  and  sinners.  Striking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
whom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schoob  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

§  137.  Chrut^s  (hnversatian  vnth  the  Phdrutes  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  by  his  Disciples.* — 2%e  Morality  of  Fasting, 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en* 
lightened  teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question* 
sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  1  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.t  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  crafiy  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  t( 

*  Matt,  ix.,  11-17 ;  Mark,  ii.,  15-32 ;  Lake,  ▼.,  33-39. 

t  The  collocation  of  Luke,  t.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  die  orig^al  chronological  order,  oppoeea 
tiiii  view.  Id  that  ca«e,  after  Chrut  had  ceased  the  qaeation  of  die  Phariaees  to  reooQ 
apon  themselvei,  they  retamed  with  it  in  a  man  concealed  ibrm.  Bat  it  ia  probable  [that 
different  claasea  of  Phariaeea  were  ooncemed  in  the  two  caaea],  and  that,  thia  diatinctioa 
being  lot t  sight  of,  the  occerrence  in  qoeatioa  waa  connected  with  one  of  the  real  "***^**m- 
tions  of  that  party  in  general  againat  Christ. 

t  We  foUow  Lake,  ▼.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.,  18,  which  have  more  intemal  probability  than 
Matt.,  ix.,  14.  It  ia,  indeed,  poasible  that  those  diadples  of  John  who  adhered  only  one- 
aidedly  to  the  views  of  their  maater  may  have  taken  oflfenoe,  and  expressed  it.  jost  as  the 
Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too,  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  ap  a  gradual  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christiana  and  part  of  John's  disciples ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  kiupo$uTntral 
may  have  been  no  other  than  these  {HegmipjK  ia  Boaeb.,  hr.,  SS.    Ct  the  Ckmtniinm, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the  questioa, 
"  Whi/  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  often,  and  make  prayers,^  and  Itke* 
iM«e  those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  eat  and  drink  V*  .  Christ  replies  ; 
"Can  you  make  the  companions  of  the  hridegroom  fast  while  the 
hridegroom  is  yet  with  them  1  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal 
joy  of  a  wedding  1  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  hridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  heen  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
-*with  those  happy  days  when  the  ohject  of  their  desire  was  yet  present 
in  their  midst  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  as 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place ; 
BO,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feelin^^ ;  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls'  grief. 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  tohole  life  of  the  disciples  after  Christ  should 
have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  tp  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

Horn.,  u.,  93,  'loNfyv^  ^itcpoSmmaii^.)  Bot  it  is  by  no  meaxui  ai  probable  that  they  joined 
dienu elves  with  the  Pharisees,  dieir  bitter  enemies ;  they  could  have  had  no  tendency  to 
associate  wi&  men  whom  they  coold  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribes  had  qaoted  the  example  of  John's  disciples 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  the  same 
question.  This  view  is  adopted,  also,  by  Sckleiermacker,  De  Wettest  objecticHis  are  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Weite  considers  the  mention  of  "  prayer"  (Luke,  ▼.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  and  argues 
from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural 
enough  for  the  Phaiisees  thus  to  characterixe  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the 
disciples ;  for  the  former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  hform  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Luke,  zL, 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "  eating  and  drinking"  are  used  in 
the  question  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  ao  "fasting  and  prayer''  denote  ite 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "  prayers"  originally  existed  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lost  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  because 
it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to  "  prayer,"  that  such  a  depreciation 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would  be  a  stumbling-block,  and,  besides,  contradictory  to 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  other  places.  But  to  account  for  its  interpolation  is  quite  a  dif> 
ferent  matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  call  to  do  it : 
fe  was  the  spirit  of  outward  and  ascetio  piety,  as  a  whole,  that  he  rebukes. 
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but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to ; 
e,  g.,  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ,  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissful  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  howeyer,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afford  us  another  view  of  it. 

§  138.  The  Parable  of  the  New  Patch  of^  the  Old  GarmaU^  and  of  the 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles  * 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  "  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
<igreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
ire  preserved" 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulsory 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  sigpiificam 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  reallff 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature^ — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  deyelopement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
^ost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.f 

*  Matt.,  ix.,  le ;  UtLtk,  ii.,  91 ;  Lake,  v.,  36. 

t  We  derUte  from  the  ordinuy  interpretatioa  of  tiiii  parable.  Our  ezplanatkm  ia  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Luke,  r^  33-35),  Iwt  alao  fita  tiie  minate  detaila  of 
the  comparison,  which  the  one  commonly  given  doea  not.  According  to  the  latter,  Uie  anb- 
atance  of  the  parable  ia,  that  the  outward  religiooa  ezerciaea  of  Jodaiam  are  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  atage,  Cbriatianity,  for  which  the  diadplea  were  training.  Bat  Chriat  a^nita 
(rerse  35)  that  fasting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right  time ;  which,  he  aaid,  had  not  then 
come,  bat  tnntld  come.  Inatead  of  taking  np  tfaia  point,  and  nnfolding  it  in  the  parable  in 
another  aspect,  aa  one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  introdacea  a  new  and  en- 
tirely different  thought,  viz.,  that  sach  exereiaea  were  onauitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
that  time,  bat)  to  Chriatiani^  «t  aiijr  time.    Again,  one  woald  natorally  think,  from  r.  34 
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The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  tlie 
disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  haTO 
Aindered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separate 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  tho 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  £ot  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  be 
new ;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  in 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gar- 
ment) might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  man^  having  also  drank  M 
foine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  Jbr,  he  saith^  the  old  is  betteryj  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  for 
the  new— a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.^ 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

35,  that  the  "  new  wine"  tad  the  "  new  cloth"  of  the  ptnble  were  intended  to  repreeent 
the  faiting,  dec.,  of  which  Chriat  wu  speaking*  riz.,  that  faiting  which  the  Apostle*  were 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  Bat  the  nsnal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  sappof  ef 
faating  to  be  something  defective  in  iUdf,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of  life  which  is  rep 
resented  by  the  *'  old  garment"  The  sense  thus  obtained  contains  a  thought  not  tnie  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  ci  Christianity  W€u  pat  into  the  old 
botde  of  Jadaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  fasting  was 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  whole  Jewish  legalism  wonld  have  to  be  done  away  by  them,  as  foreign  to 
tiie  new  spirit  introdaced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obvioasly  (Use  interpretation  shoald  have  kept  so  long  in  the 
baok-groond  the  trae  one  developed  by  Chryio$tomt  Horn,  in  Matt,  zxx.,  $  i.  Independ> 
ently  of  my  exposition,  Wilke  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  Urevangelieten)  in  favoar 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  Wette  styles  it  "  forced,"  bat  how  the  term  can  apply  to  an  in- 
terpretation so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  shoold  be 
veiy  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  forth. 

*  Sin^ntm  e$t  nisi  vtu^  quodcunque  infundiif  aeeteit. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfolness  of  Luke's  narrative,  that  this  passage^ 
■o  indubitebly  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  the  context,  if 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

X  Pope  Innocent  IIL  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  reference  to  tiie 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia :  "  Cum  veteres  uteres  vix  novum  vinum  oontineant.'* 
Efp.t  I  XT.,  148. 
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parts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

§  139.  Forms  of  Prayer, — The  Lord's  Prayer  s  its  Ckcasion  and  j&»- 
port,* — Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;  Chd  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread. 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
logical connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  learn  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
*'  Lordj  teach  us  how  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples  *^\ 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  '*  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  ebe  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
in itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

»  Qur  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  **X     The  form  of  the  invocation 

•  Lake,  xL  _ 

t  We  follow  Luke.  xL  The  pafiage  in  Matt,  ▼!.,  7-11,  appean  fisreign  to  die  original 
organism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  faiting,  he,  were  treated  eape- 
cially  in  eontrtut  with  the  kypoeriif  ef  the  Pkariteu.  Km  that  bnger  dtacoonie  wai  made 
a  repertory  for  Chrisf  ■  sayingi,  in  which  tiiey  were  arranged  according  to  their  affinities 
■o  perhaps  it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  cooclnde  tiiat  Christ  would  not  hare 
sketched  sach  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  tpeeial  oeeeuion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  forms  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote  from  his  spirit  and  object  Bat 
we  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  nttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
himself,  and  that  the  disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  had  no  fitness  to  bis  position : 
he,  at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion  given  by  Lake 
was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  oot  by  Christ  at  the  reqacst  of  Uie  dis- 
ciples. It  was  probable,  moreover,  fivm  the  nature  of  itxe  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wish  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayer,  woald  make  ose  of  soch  an  occasion  to  explain 
farther  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke,  xi.,  5-13].  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moant,  also  (Matt.,  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xL,  9]  if  found ;  and  Matt.,  vi.,  7, 
perhaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  request  on  the  subject 

t  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Luke,  tiie  wovda  Mv  and  "i  tf  rtTit  ob^vtSf 
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corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Fatkerp 
because  Christ  has  made  us  his  children.  We  address  Goj>  thus,  not 
as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity which  He  has  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  common  Father. 
Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  children  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  children 
is  the  God  above  the  world  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 
Pantheism  and  Deism).  '*  Our  Father — in  heaven" — ^that  the  soul  may 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

*'  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done  an 
earth  as  it  t>  done  in  heaven,**  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  sin  reigns^  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven^  he  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  its 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come**  is  guarded 
against  the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  ("  Hal- 
lowed  be  thy  name**)^  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy  will  be  done**). 
The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;*  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
^  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  *'  coming  of  his  kingdom,'* 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  *'  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  il  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  iM,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread**  The  positive  prayers  for 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

are  omitted.  It  if  probftble  that  the  original  form  of  the  prayer  ii  that  given  by  Matthew. 
Lake  ii  more  accarate  in  giving  the  chronological  and  hiitorical  connexion  of  Chriat'a  dis- 
ooonei ,  but  Mattliew  givei  the  diacotursei  themielvei  more  in  full 

*  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  ttBage»  the  name  expreaaei  the  outward  »elf-revelation  of 
the  thing  ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  sach,  or  in  some  defined  relation.    Where  the  Occi 
dentalist  woald  use  the  idea,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  pnti  th« 
The  sense  then  is,  **  God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God«  the  common  Father." 
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God  ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subor^ 
dination  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 

*'  And  forgive  us  our  sins^for  we  aUo  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us  J*  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones. 
Conscious  of  a  manifbid  sinfulness,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains,  hin- 
ders the  full  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  within  them,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  pray  for  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the 
reaction  of  the  old  evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
conscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves ;  only  thus 
can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ing grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellows. 

"  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.**  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  "  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  m- 
ward  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two— the  objective  or  subjective  tempta- 
tion— ^is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
flicts and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed that  God  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
such  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;'' 
thus  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves, self-coniidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One.'*  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
unavoidable. 

Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 

O 
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• 

battle  in  hia  own  str^ength,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — G-od,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its  conaumma- 
tipn  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  Evil. 

• 

It  appeaiii  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  ''the  Lord's 
Prayer''  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  Gon  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
"  ieeking**  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Chriitian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven-'— a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  **  Jf  a 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  fathtr^  ufill  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  1  or,  if  he  ask  a  Jish,  will  he  gipe 
him  a  serpent  7  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg^  wUl  he  offer  a  scorpion  ?  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  V*  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiritual; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifts.f 

*  The  words  **varhp  S  t^  ittpaml**  Luke,  zi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  inyocation  la  te 
LoNfi  Prayer. 

t  C£  the  indefinite  ir«^  in  ICatt.  Tii'i  lli  generalised  fiom  the  Ufmra  ^oM  in  tha  JM 
danse  of  the  veme.  The  "  Holy  Ghoit"  aniwen  definitely  to  Uie  point  of  compadigewi* 
the  noariahment  of  the  eool,  aa  bread  ii  to  the  body. 
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\  140.  Christ  forgives  ike  McigcUUen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  PhatV' 
see.* — The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins, 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  intercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  die  Pharisees, 
named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour. 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to- 
wards Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  eool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  there,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
consolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
ceived Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment.  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  "  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self  righteous 
Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
vine life.  "  Her  sins^'*  said  he,  "  which  are  many,  are  alljorgivenfjbr 
she  loved  much  ;  hut  to  whom  little  isjorgiven,  he  loveth  little,** 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
their  true  import.  The  Jaith  of  the  womai>  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
from  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
Holy  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
nicli,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.     Therefore 

*  Lake,  viL,  36.  aeq. 
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Christ  said  ^her,  *'  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  loved 
much ;"  and  to  her,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee^go  in  peace  ;**  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two— the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
up  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  oould  lead  to  faith ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  the 
woman^t  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  aahratioii  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  who 
pronounced  her  sios  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  from 
the  true,  inwardiholiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  God  as  efiec- 
tually,  by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  oflen  coexists  with  what  is 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  he 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for 
such  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  self-righteous- 
ness. In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man ;  even  then, 
there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  but 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good  ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  lo^e  of 
God,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

"  The  limplidty  of  thii  narratiTe,  and  the  i tamp  of  Chriat'a  apirit  which  it  bears,  aro 
sufficient  proofi  of  ita  originality  and  trath.  Bot  I  find  no  groond  ft>r  believing  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  anointing  of  Chriat  by  Mary  at  Bethany,  which  alao,  according  to  Matt. 
(zzri.,  6),  occurred  in  the  honae  of  a  Sinoon.  The  reiemblancei  are  accidental ;  inch  tilings 
ooold  occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  castoma.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  her 
reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  like  a  slave,  wash  his  feet,  not  with  water, 
bat  with  tile  costliest  material  in  her  possession,  &c. ;  all  tiiis  conld  easily  have  occurred 
twice,  and  both  times,  too,  in  tiie  house  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  was  a  veiy  common 
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§141.  Matthew  the  Publican  called  from  the  Cuiiom-houic^^FamUiaT 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet, — The  Phar- 
isees blame  the  Disciples t  and  Christ  justijies  them, — "  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician,** 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  t6\t  when  they 
saw  Christ  admit  even  ^publican  into  the  immediate  circle  of  kis  dis- 
ciples.* 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  hke,t  he.  saw  a 
publican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  lyany  impressions  from  Chriit  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  hta  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me.** 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost,  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
ness, rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  entertainment,| 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

name  uxkcmg  the  Jewa ;  mlthoag^h  it  ia  pouible  that  the  Dftme  may  have  been  tranaferred 
from  the  one  aoooant  to  the  other.  Bat  while  the  reaemblancei  are  accidcDtal,  die  di^er- 
encet  are  labt tantial.  In  the  one  the  woman  if  an  awakened  linner ;  in  the  other,  one  who 
had  always  led  a  deroat  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  leixed  with  additional  gratitude  at  the 
■arinf  of  a  beloved  brother'a  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations  in  which  a  selfrigh- 
teoQS  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ,  who  rejects  no  repentant  sinner, 
are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  measure,  is  contrasted  with 
the  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  ia  Christ  that  is 
blamed  and  justified ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

*  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  die  calling  of  Matdiew,  not,  however,  af- 
fecting the  credibility  of  the  aoooont,  which  comes  from  several  independent  sources,  and 
bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  ix.,  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of 
is  called  Maiikew,  and  in  x.,  3,  MaUk^w  ike  pubUcam  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  bat 
in  Luke,  v.,  37  ;  Mark,  ii.,  14,  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  than 
the  others,  calling  him  the  son  of  Alpheus,  which  does  not  kiok  like  a  fanciful  designatioo. 
The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  supposing  (what  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews 
that  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  (me  case  by  the  name,  in  the  odier  by  the  sur- 
name. An  objection  to  diis  (though  not  decisive)  is  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
given  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  be  is  called  merdy  MeUtkew  the  publican,  with  no  surname,  and  in  the 
lifts  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  Maitkew,  simply,  with  no  surname ;  and,  farther,  that  an  old 
tradition  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  die  latter,  in  addi 
tion,  among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  QospeL  (Heracleon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  1. 
iv.,  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  widi  Si^eti,  that  the  names  of  two  persooa, 
t.  e^  of  the  Apottle  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
Seventy,  had  been  confounded  together.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
of  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by  an- 
other hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  this  Gospel.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
sible that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke,  v.,  39),  Levi,  was  another  ridi  publican,  a  friend  of 
the  publican  Matthew,  who  afterward  also  attached  himself  to  Jesus ;  especially  as  no- 
thing is  said  in  Matt.,  ix.,  10,  about  a  great  feast  being  given  at  die  house  of  Matdiew ;  and 
that  dius  the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and  that 
of  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  Hfe  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  aa  ft 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 

t  Mark,  iL,  13.  X  Lake,  v.,  29. 
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Christ,  in  whose  houour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdaiii 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  aet  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  hia 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  for 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  as- 
sault him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  **  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phy- 
eician,  hut  they  that  are  sick.'"  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save  only  those 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  "physician."  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
for  the  sick,  he.  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them, 
"  Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  eac' 
rificeJ  ''*  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  "  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteom^  hut  sin- 
neri  to  repentance." 

§  141.  Christ* s  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con* 
duct  in  consorting  with  Sinners. —  T%e  Value  of  a  Soul. — Parahle  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 

There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  difleren 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
gradod  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  afler  vividly  exhibiting 

t  Mattn  ix.,  13 ;  Hm.,  vi,  6. 
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the  mercy  of  Qrou  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  lie  not  only 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ- 
teousness, and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  pnblicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin- 
cerely striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  in  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  compariitg  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  S^KJfy/re  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,* 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  father  &ithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phariseet  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  firee  ftt>m  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  o£  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  -in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ('^  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  firom  human  life,  the  manner  in  whiqh  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

•  Lake,  xr^  11-38. 

t  Thii  moat  be  the  c«se,  on  the  aappotition  that  Luke,  zt.,  it,  ezpreuet  the  preoiM  oo 
eaaion  of  thia  parable,  bat  we  cannot  poaitively  aaaert  thia.  It  ia  poaaible  that  one  of  tb« 
difciplef  who  ha4  not  folly  imbibed  tha  apirit  of  Cfariat  nugr  have  giToo  tb«  ooctakm  far  it 
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whethei  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  haTo 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  that 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  aU  his  fallen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chria- 
tiaq  doctrine  in  every  .parable.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  all  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  stili 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xviii.,  d-14.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  as  having  the 
dispositions  necessary  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee« 
trusting  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sinner,  and  is  therefi)re  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth :  "  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
he  abased,  and  he  that  humhleth  himself  shaU  he  exalted^  That  is,  he 
,  who  sets  up  grreat  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self«>ac- 
quired  virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed ;  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vileness  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dig 
talj  wiU  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
bumbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  un wor- 
thiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  '*  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

*  Thii  parable  U  one  (of.  p.  107)  in  which  a  troth  relating  to  die  kingdom  pf  Ood  if  il- 
loatratod  by  an  assnmed  fact ;  but  the  fact  ia  one  taken  from  the  »ame  aphere  of  life  aa  that 
wUdi  it  intended  fe  depict.  Moreover,  the  relation  which  mast  exiat,  in  all  time,  betweea 
the  aelf-righteoai  aaint  hy  works  and  Ihe  hnmbly  penitent  ainner  ia  iUoatrated  by  an  es 
tmple  anch  aa  once  conatantly  occnrred  in  real  life — ^in  Phariieea  and  pablioaaa. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

S  143.  The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  Bethetda.—The  Words  of  Chrut  m 
the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  was  healed,    {Jehu,  y.«  1-^14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  is  the  city  at 
that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.!    It  is  un- 

*  John,  v^  1.  The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Chrift  dependj  a  good  deal  upon  the  qaea- 
tion  whether  the  feast  mentioned  John,  t.,  1,  wa«>or  waa  not  Ae  Paaaover.  The  indefl 
niteneit  of  the  word  "foaat"  in  this  passage,  and  Ae  mentioQ  of  the  Passorer  itself  in 
John,  ri,,  4,  might  lead  as  to  infer  that  the  feast  of  Pwim  was  meant,  which  ocoarred  A 
few  weeks  before  the  Passorer ;  bat  every  thing  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Pn- 
rim  feast  did  not  reqaire  of  the  pioas  Jew  ivtSatvuv  tis  'IcfMdXvfM ;  bad  thiM  feast,  therefore, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  y;,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going 
np  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretatioii  favours  dia 
Passover  (Iren.,  ii ,  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re* 
qaired  the  iva^vttv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  kv  Upr^ — **  it  teeufeat^' — further  defined  by  JiviSn,  show- 
ing tiiat  the  chief  featt  is  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
"  it  was  feast,"  omitting  the  article,  as  in  the  Oreek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  diat  Christ,  who 
had  already  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  should  have  gone  to  the 
Purim  feast,  where  he  would  have  bad  to  contend  with  them  alone  in  Jeraaalem,  instead 
of  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Gslilee  until  Passover.  John's  omission  to  say 
more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  Passover  (vi.,  4)  may  be  accounted  far 
un  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  GhUilee,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v.  show 
how  summary  his  acooant  is.  Only  in  chap,  vii.,  1,  is  an  occasion  offered  for  assigning  dia 
reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the  more  readily  acooant  for  the  surprise  of  dia 
brothers  (vii.,  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  whole  year  and  a  half  in  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Bretschtrnder  and  Strauss  adduce  the  silence  of 
Josephos  and  the  Rabbins  in  regard  to  sach  a  healing  spring ;  but  this  argument — Uke 
every  argumentum  e  siientio,  unsapported  by  special  circumstances — is  destitute  of  force. 
These  very  authorities  toll  us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  £ttfe> 
bius,  in  his  work,  "  irrpt  ra>v  rox^ccwy  ivoiidriav  n}v  iv  i^  ^ttq  Yp**^  (Onomasticon),  says,  under 
the  word  "  Bn^BuT-^**  koI  vOw  Stixwrmi  Iv  raU  ahrMi  Xtpvais  iiit&nois^  iv  iKaripa  fih  U  rdv  icdLr* 
Irof  Itr^v  irXir^oDrdi,  ^rtpa  il  irapal^lut  uti^vtyiiivov  itiKwa  H  t6»p,  fxvoft  &S  ^ot,  ^ipov^a  rdy 
mAXm  Ka&aipoiAivt*v  Updwv,  mtp*  i  koI  npoSauKil  KaXtirai  6ia  ri  36fiaTa."  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Val- 
lars.,  torn,  iii.,  pt  i.,  p.  161.)  The  old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  tram  dia 
washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  pe- 
culiar components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according  to  the  best  criti- 
efsra,  does  not  bebng  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  the  spring 
■nd  ita  phenomena  really  ezifted.    Robinson  (Paleatine,  ii.  137, 156)  tfainka  that  he  fonmd 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  a 
later  period  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  common^  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Betketda^  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moring 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief^  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  au- 
i^icious  moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  active. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  [Jesus 
miih  unio  him,  Arise^  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk^  and  immediatdy  the 
man  was  made  whole,] 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  first 
gone  in  order  to  thank  Gk>D  for  his  recovery.  The  fiaivourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  "  Sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  thee,**  may  be  considered  either  as  implying  that  the  sick- 
ness^  in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.   The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  Sabbath-breaking  and  Bios' 
phemy. — His  Justification.     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (00  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheisni,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  viz., 
the  earned  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely 
upon  6od*s  resting  afber  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my 
Father  workeih  hitherto,  and  I  work.*    ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work, 

fn  tite  irregular  movemeDt  of  tike  water  in  tite  "Foonkain  of  the  Virgin"  phenomena  iimilar 
|o  tiioae  reoordod  of  the  Pool  of  Betheada,  and  contrihating  to  explain  them. 

f  ion  and  ma. 

*  John,  y.,  17.    Thia  ia  not  oat  of  p1aoe»  nor  borrowed  from  Philo,  aa  aome  anppoae,  nor 
a  mere  metaphyiical  propoaitioo,  bot  one  bebagiBg  immediately  to  the  reHgioaf  cooaciooap 
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80  do  I  work  unceasingly  for  the  salvation  of  men.")  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  charged  him 
with  claiming,  by  his  words.  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  con« 
trary,  he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Fadier's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  "  The  San,*'  said  he,  **can  do  nothing  of  himself^  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do.**  (He  wonld  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

§145.    The  Discourse  continued:    Christ  intimates  his  Juture  greater 
Works. — His  Judgment^  and  the  Resurrection,     (John,  v.,  20-29.) 

Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  toill  show  him 
greater  works  than  these^  t.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  V*  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
hb  whole  life— the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  a  work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
God  could  accomplish.  **  That  ye  may  marvel;**  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  gpreater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  dnie,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  do  them  in 
the  words:  ** For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will**  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
will,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage^  ^the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

noM.  It  if  laid,  moreorer,  that  Chriif  •  tmicitioo  (in  Tenea  17,  19.  aeq.)  from  the  Sabbath 
oontroveray  to  an  expoaitioo  of  hU  higber  dignity  ia  oat  of  keeping  with  hii  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  a«  exhibited  in  the  flrat  three  Goapela.  What  would  be  aaid,  then,  if  a 
transitioa  like  that  recorded  in  Matthew,  xiL,  6,  were  recorded  in  John'a  Ooapel  f 


..^ 
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will,  the  whole  judgmeot  of  mankind  ib  intrusted  to  his  hands.  "  For 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man^  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son.*^  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  life :  '*  ThcU  all  men  should  honour  the  Son^  even  as  aUe 
they  honour  the  Father.**  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mis- 
'sion  of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  presented  still 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  beginning,  and  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  He  that  heareth  my  toord,  and 
helieveth  on  him  that  sent  me^  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment,  but  is  passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting. 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himself^  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  Ife  in  himself  (If  the  Source 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na 
tnre  in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  the 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment also^  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men).'* 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the  final 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection ;  a 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  **  Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth :  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,** 

§  146.   The  Discourse  continued :   Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  his 

Works.     (John,  v.,  30-37.) 

Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ap- 
plies it  specifically  to  hiB  judgment^  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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mie :  "/  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing  ;  as  I  hear^  I  judge,  and  my 
judgm^t  is  justy 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  his  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  given  of  himself  (v.  31).  It  was  another  that  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (y.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
point  whither  it  ought  to  have  glided  them ;  he  did  not  allude  to  J  ohn's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  works 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  **  The 
same  works  that  I  do,  hear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  met 
afid  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  of  me**\ 
(v.  36,  37). 

§147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Understand 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,     (John,  v.,  37-47.) 

It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Father 
had  testified  to  him.  "But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  '*  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can- 
not be  perceived  with  the  senses  ;|  you  have  never  heard  with  your 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  God 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.     And  for  thb  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  wordi  of  John,  v.,  35,  imply  that  tlie  ministry  of  d^e  Baptist  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  they  may  hare  been  spoken  after  his  death;  although  the  only  neeesiory  inference  is, 
that  he  had  ceased  his  public  laboors. 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  lAtcke^  Commu  John,  t.,  37)  refer  the  first  clause  of 
Terse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fadier,  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament  The  connexion 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  could  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Scriplura  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  agency  of  Chrut  itself  7  There  could  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerful  than  this.  The  prenent  tense  ("the  works  bear  witness")  is  used  in  verse  36,  be- 
cause Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue.  But  because  part  of  it  waa 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  {'*  the 
Father  kath  home  witness").  The  37di  verse  looks  back  to  the  36th,  the  i  Wfi^  itt  refer- 
ring to  the  Brt  h  ttar^p  nt  MordXxt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  works,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  Ood  himulf,  as  testifying  dirough  the  woika. 
Then  Christ  shows  why  tike  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new 
proofs.  They  ask  a  testimony  diat  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  Ae  carnal  senses ;  and 
there  is  none  such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  die  indwdl- 
ing  Seme  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  fbltows  vene  39, "  Ye  teartk  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  lifes"  which  life  only  Christ  can  impart.  In  opposition  to  tiie 
most  recent  conmientators,  1  must  think  this  the  true  connexion  of  the  passage. 

t  We  may  remember  bow  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  look  tot  TJUopJUmMi  (f  inUo  mp- 
pearances  of  the  Deity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  Goo,  which  you  ought  to 
have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ;  it  has 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  for 
the  honour  of  God ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  you 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  you 
will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  but 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interests, 
will  appear  as  your  -accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  would  also 
believe  in  me.'*t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  naiSayurybg  elt;  Xpiarov  (a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  to  Christ),  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  my  words^ 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V* 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  *'  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  of  his 
ministry  therefore  began. 

*  Of.  the  predictiona,  in  the  tyDopticml  Gospels,  of  ftilse  prophets  that  should  deceive  the 
people. 

t  For  Moses'  highest  calHog  wu  to  prepsre  the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  by  the  whole 
stage  which  he  occupied  in  the  devclopemcnt  of  the  Divine  kioGniom,  and  by  individnal 
prophetic  intimations  (like  Dent.,  xviii.,  15;  Gen.,  iii.,  15,  in  their  spiritaal  meaning),  he 
had  pointed  oat  the  Messiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into  Galilee, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  ibp 
kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 
Introduction. 

§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
(2.)  Bs  Subject-matter,  viz, :  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions^  viz,:  Matthew's  and 
Luke's ;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was^  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and, 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
livered the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  th^e  points. 

(2.) 

The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  Qmi^  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one ;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sen- 

*  If  Luke,  vi,  13,  ii  intended  to  recite  the  duxmng  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  cle«r  that  it  is 
done  only  incideDtally,  and  not  in  chronological  connexion.  Lake  does  not  sty  that  the 
disooarse  was  specislly  directed  to  the  Apostles,  not  is  ttiere  a  trace  of  internal  evidence 
to  that  effect  The  discoorses  of  Christ  that  v>ert  specially  intended  to  teach  the  Apostlet 
the  doties  of  their  calling  have  a  veiy  different  lone. 
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tentious  passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  llie 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts ;  but,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
uncorrupted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii. ;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20*29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end;  although  they«certainly  originated  in  difibrent  tradi- 
tions and  from  difierent  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indications 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course, but  spoken  on  other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

(4.) 
There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Bfevianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meet- 
ness  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  had  tc 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  his 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  (e.  g,, 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  and 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

L  The  Beatitadei. 

§  149.  Moral  Requisites /or  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  Por- 
erty  of  Spirit ;  (2.)  Meekness ;  (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  aJUr 
Righteousness. 

(1.) 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  cooqmsed  most  of  his  congro- 
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gation,  Christ  says,  ** Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation;  who  long  after  the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom; 
who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom ;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom.*'*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  **  theirs,**  says  Christ, 
"  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;**  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

(2) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so  poverty  of 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  humility.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit**  is  followed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth,**  A  remarkable  contrast :  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  avei'se  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world-dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  **  gentle-spirited**  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  "  shall  inherit  the  eaith,"  is  included  (like 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  *'  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;''  it  is  doubtless  true,  abo,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  **  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  •'  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over 

*  "  Poverty  of  ipirit"  iocladci  all  that  we  have  here  expreised.  De  Wette  (in  Heidelb. 
Studien,  vol.  iii.,  pt  2,  in  hia  Comment,  de  morte  Je$u  Chritti  expiatoriot  in  his  Chri$tlicke 
^1  ^itteniehre,  pt.  i.,  p.  346,  and  in  hii  Commentary,  in  loc.)  has  done  mach  to  develope  the 
/  idea  genetically.  He  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  tlie  phrase  from  the 
Old  Testament  views.  **  The  hnmhle  citizen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply  feeling  the 
misery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  braised  in  spirit,  and  hoping  only  in  God,  is  'poor  in 
§pirit,'  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  sach  feeling:  U^,  p^*?^*  i° 

contrast  with  3?P^  ;  Isa.,  Ixi.,  1 "  Applying  this  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  nnaxoi  rtp  irvc^fiart  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  which 
alone  can  satisfy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  The 
difference  in  these  explanations— easily  harmonized— consists  only  in  the  reference  of  the 
idea  to  its  genetic  historical  developemcnt  in  the  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  mean- 
ing, which  holds  good  for  all  ages.  Conf.  Jame$  (i.,  9, 10),  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
points  with  Hie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the  developement  of 
Christianitv. 

t  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  Lachmann,  which  gives  them  in  • 
oonoezioa  not  only  bgical,  but  corresponding  with  their  aim  as  instmction. 

p 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  consummatioii, 
the-  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion ;  and  the  Power  which  is  to 
gaii  this  world-dominion  is  Meekness  ;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness 
it  is  with  which  Gron's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 

Christ,  then,  further  developes  thd  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude :  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  (that  are  conscious  of 
inward  woe),  Jbr  they  shall  be  comforted,"  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  "Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  afier  righteousness^  for  they  shall  he 
filled"  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz, :  The  '^Pure 

in  Heart  see  God," 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are 
demanded  ofdy  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer.  Rather,  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  we 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay,  continually 
grow  in  strength.  We  can  discern  ali'eady,  in  their  connexion,  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  ap- 
plied to  gain  the  wished -for  end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  be 
has,  of  himself,  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  as  his  own 
peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  requi- 
sites will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  consequence,  as  "pure  in 
heart"  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  piety). 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  *'  they  shall  see 
God,"  They  shall  have  perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  com- 
plete and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  application 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  earthly 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of 
thought  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the 
lifc^  from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with  God  * 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  oyer 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  future  eyerlaating  life  (the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom). 

§  151,  Moral  Rdations  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellow 
men :  viz.,  Th^ey  are  "  Peace-makers ^^  and  "  Persecuted^* 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men,  they  cannot  escape  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  stiffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  **  for  righteousness**  sake ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  his 
own  person :  **  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  Sec,  for  mt 
sake,**  Their  very  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  hfs  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  '*  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,ybr  they  shall  he  called^  the  children  of  God,**  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  Gtod. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaping,  to  the  future.|  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  ..."  For  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven** 

The  **  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 

said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself  f    The  first 

beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 

wants  and  susceptible  hearts ;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 

reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.     The  reward  is  a  gra> 

cious  gift.     But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

• 

*  Thii  tgreea  very  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred  the  Sermoo 
on  the  Moact,  t .  e^  the  period  when  the  Pbariseei  began  to  persecate  Cbriit  and  his  died 
pies.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  that  time  of  the  hatred  he  would  excite,  and  the  perseco 
tions  his  followers  would  saflfer,  combined  with  the  fact  that  throaghoat  the  discourse  thera 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  an  overwhelming  miraciw 
bus  power — ^nay,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed  to  such  a  purpose- 
agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  in  fulfilling  faif 
calling. 

t  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing — its  manifestation  and  coafinnatioii. 

X  Indicated  in  Kkifi^cwrmit  especially. 

\  Ct  Dt  WtU^t  excellent  remarka  on  Matt.,  ▼.,  IS. 
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ticipation  in  its  **  blessedness*'  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  tbe  strug- 
gles to  which  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes  ui  on  earth. 
The  •*  reward,'*  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  Divine 
gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  the  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD 
itself 

What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  ?"  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higher 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  wo  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  dwU 
have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  God.  It  is  nodiing 
but  the  perfect  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  kiiig<- 
dom,  we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  mQBt 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  **  reward 
in  heaven,**  and  *^  inherit  the  earth,"  mutually  illustrate  each  other;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfected  communion  of 
life  with  God,  t.  e.,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

IL  Influence  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Renewing 

the  World. 

§  152.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  •*  Light**  and  •*  Salt'*  of  the  Earth. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  the  light  of  the  world,'*  which,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  '*  the 
salt**  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  fi>  their  high  destiny ;  arc  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity^ 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltness — becomes  stale  and  worthless — ichere- 
with  shall  it  he  salted  ?  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  ?  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

*  Cf  Nitzch'i  itriking  obiervatlona  on  the  Divine  Joitioe  and  Rewardf,  Smtem  der 
Christlichen  Lehre,  p.  115, 8d  ed. 
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Cbriflt  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic  passage. 

III.  The  Law  of  Cbriititn  Life  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Old  Ltw. 

§  153.  FulfiUing  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets:  (1.)  General  View; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposition ;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Higher  Obedience 
iAan  that  of  the  Pharisees.     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "  salt"  of  the  earth, 
and  to  "  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,"  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant. '  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  '*  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  **  On  these  two 
commandments  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,'*  t.  e,,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  be  ful- 
filled from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms  could  not  attain  its  free  and  full  developement.     But  Christ,  by 
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ireeing  it  firom  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  complate  devel 
opementy  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  pnctioal  life.     In 
this  respect,  then,  he  fulfilled  the  law;   and  this  mtm  the  ofajeet  tar 
which  he  appeared.* 

(8.) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying,  Thimk  not  that  I  am  come  to  de^ 
stray  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  eome  to  destroy,  but  to  JmIJU.\ 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  religion ; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  mission 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17|)  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  He  adds,  in 
a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.§  This  last  will  be  the  great 
*'  fulfilment,'*  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were  but 
preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  ''  destroying"  and  ''  ful- 
filling" are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  *^JulfiUing**  of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  prepara- 

'  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Ofrorer  uieiti  ("  Heilige  Sage,"  n.,  84,  aeq.)  that  theso  words  were  not  Cbriit't,  bot 
were  more  likely  pat  into  bii  moath  by  the  Itter  Jadaiitiin  their  oontroveniiei  with  Paul ; 
an  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  RoHk  (EpitL  ad  Hebr.  non  ad  Hebrttoi,  $ed  ad  CkriUiantm 
genere  getUiUi  Scriptam  e««e,  Franco^,  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinka  that  these 
atriking  words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paul  by  the  strenaooa 
advocates  of  the  continuod  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infers,  they  did  not  do, 
from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epitotles  on  th^ubject  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
this  assertion;  it  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  cairent 
of  thought  in  the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embarrassment 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  were  quoted  against  him,  be 
refuted  the  false  use  made  of  them  by  his  developement  of  the  whole  doctiine,  rather  tbm 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

X  Dt  WeUe,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt.,  vit,  12,  and 
xxii.,  40,  that  the  "  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  source  of  the  moral  Uuh 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  in  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  afl 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  tfia 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates — aa  Iktt 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends— only  the  quintessence  of  the  wbolt 
Theocracy,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  vis. :  the  tpirU  of  love ;  as  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  Redemption  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  W<Ut€  argaea 
that  "  no  one  of  hia  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  aU  the  prophecies  of  the  Prophets;  so  he  speaks  afterward  only 
of  die  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  questioo  is,  was  Christ  apeaking  against  a  miaunderw 
atanding  of  hia  diaciplea,  or  againat  an  accuaation  of  hia  enemiea  ?  If  the  latter,  aa  we 
auppoae,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  hia  mtniatry  waa  oppoaed  neither  to  the  "  law"  nor 
to  the  "  propheta,"  and  that  he  would  ahow  himaelf  to  be  Meaaiah  by  fulfilling  both.  Hia 
aobaequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particulariy  prominent  ia  no  proof  that  he  had  not 
both  in  hia  mind  before.  Mcnreover,  even  De  Wette  baa  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
ia  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  We  infer,  therefore,  tiiat  both  "  law''  and  *'  propheta"  are  referred 
to  fimm  the  beginning.  \  Cf.  Tboluck  on  ▼.  18. 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  "  destroying"  of  all 
that  was,  in  iUeif,  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation 
o£  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  «« fulfilling^'  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con  • 
nected  with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  spo- 
ken before  is  closely  preserved** 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  **  law"  in  particu 
lar,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  developement  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  differences  of  degree  ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  righ- 
teousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.\ 

^  154.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Law**  in  the  Higher  Sense, — General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Stand-points. 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed,"  but  *'  fulfilled" 
thrbugh  him ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
wei'e  to  signali2e  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
here  subordinately)  the  difference  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  vrith  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  By  aMnmiog  thii  relation  to  the  law  and  the  propheti,  Chriat  gave  himielf  oat  aa 
Meaiiah.  How  untenable,  then,  ia  Sirauii*i  aasertion  that  at  that  time  Jeana  had  not  de- 
cidedly preaented  himaelf  aa  Meaaiah !  We  have  ahown  that  the  paaaage  ia  too  cloaely 
boand  up  with  the  organiam  of  the  whole  aermon  to  be  conaidered  an  interpolation. 

t  The  Y^P  in  verae  20  obvionaly  introdacea  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  rerae ;  and 
thia  oppoaea  OUkauten't  view  of  the  connexion,  althoogh  he  haa  well  maxked  the  diatin» 
tion  between  venea  19  and  20. 
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self;  an  J  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de- 
stroyed *  The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled  in  it;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid,  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
quired inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  when 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

$  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense, — Particular  Exam- 
ples, viz,,  (1.)  Murder ;  (2.)  Adultery  ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury; 
(5.)  Revenge ;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness, 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.     But  the  Gospel  sen 
tences  even  him  who  is  angn/j  with  his  brother.     The  passion  which, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengeful 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  wordsl 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  «nd  Socinian  interpreten  in  thinking  that  Chriat  meaoa  hers 
not  merely  the  Pharisaio  interpretationi  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  gen- 
eral This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  connexion  as  we  have  unfolded  it;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  he  quotes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Even 
**  thou  ihalt  hate  thy  enemy"  (▼.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theocratic  stand 
point) ;  (3)  because  i^^iBn  roU  dpx<if»*i  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
*'  it  hoi  been  taid  to  the  men  of  old'*  (the  fathers,  hence  daring  the  Mosaic  promalgatiou 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  elders  (which  would  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  itpta6vTlpoiS,  as  also 
De  Wetle  acknowledges.  Tholuck't  argument,  of  an  antithesis  between  i^aion  and  h*^ 
is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  does  not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  opposition  is 
not  in  the  subject  of  the  commandment^  but  in  its  conception.  Christ  recognized  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  the/u/- 
fitting  form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  namno  and  deficient  form  of  Old  Testament  le* 
gislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  smh- 
ject  of  the  commandment  in  view,  rots  <i^x<i<off  would  naturally  have  preceded  Ifi^^ ;  whfle 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  vas  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  W€U  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  be 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  very  well  with 
this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
spirit  to  pass  from  the  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  hUer 
in  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of  the  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit. 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  iii^  (v.  23).  Thus  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  law 
ceAainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

t  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "5f  6*  JlvtXirit  np  o^cA^f  airoD  *  /fairclt,  Ivexoi  lorat  ry  ovvtffitM^ 
slxiold  be  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and 
obvious.  Kp'iotissxjudgment,  condemnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament : 
aud  so  yttvva,  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  ap- 
pear in  this  connexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  that  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demandt 
koUness  of  heart.    Reviling  is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  dispo 
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(!^.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  in  part, 
of  two  persons  of  difierent  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
farther  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.! 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  degrees,  allowed  divorce;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 
at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.|  But  the  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry .§ 

sUion  that  inipirei  Uie  former  leads,  when  farther  expanded,  to  ^e  latter ;  die  reviler  ia  a 
murderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart  A  gradation  between  ^xd  and 
uupit  riolates  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  diacoarae,  and  aeems  entirely  onbeooming 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  shoald  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  punishment, 
which,  again,  is  inconsistent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  brings  as  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jarisdiction — the  politico-Theocratical  stand-point — the  very  thing  to  which 
Christ  opposes  himself  throagboat  the  discoarse.  And  bow  is  yitvva,  in  that  case,  to  be 
distingoislied  from  c^/aiff  7  In  what  relation  does  d)e  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
gpieti  and  r^<*v<s  ?  Things  entirely  incompatible  are  here  broaght  together.  AU  attempt! 
to  solve  the  diflScolty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  The  fact  that  faxd  means 
jast  the  same  thing  as  itttpi,  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  clause  in  question  was  intro 
daced  by  the  Qreek  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
uttered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  fifom  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Of.  t 
25.  26.  with  Luke,  xii.,  58.  59.)  So  of  v.  29,  30;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislatioa, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discipline  as  such. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  tiie  Jews,  as  appears  from  Jotephua, 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says  :  wnrpiov  yap  iv  rair^  itXcimiv  k/uv 
wvoiKtiv  (Archnol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Justin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in 
his  time, "  otuvct  Kai  itkxfi  ^v  col  rtavipmi  col  irirrc  ^eiv  ^itit  yvraicaf  U»9rov  9VYXfi>Podot'*  (Dial., 
c.  Tr>'ph.  Jud.,  ed.  Colon.,  363,  £).  Still  we  may  infer  that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  fh>m  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
on  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it 

t  The  OKkupoKafiia  rwB  Xa«9.     Matt,  xix.,  8. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one  by  legislation , 
the  discourse  aims  at  the  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  falfllled  in  the  life  only  from  the 
heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  those  who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  from  free  convic- 
tion, and  are  led  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  Spirit  The  state  can  no  more  realise  these  laws  than  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  It§  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  MXij^Mw^ia  r«0  AoeS.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  alone  can  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted.  Chinese  life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  tlie  Magna  Ckarta  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  state  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  difi^r  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  then  existing 
form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal  investigation  and  deoisioo.  The  moral 
idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  than  temporaiy  bearing; 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prohihiis  pcrj art/,  and  iiialiiialiia  the  sanctity  of 
oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  i/cs  and  fw  shall  take  the 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  "  Whatsoever  is  more  than  t?tese*  cometk 
of  evil ^^  i.  e.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess ;  a  want  of  that  thorough 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding'  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subject!^  a  disposi- 
tion to  suffer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39L 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  **  love  of  one's  neighbour  ;'*  but  n^ne 
were  regarded  as  "neighbours"  but  members,  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  **  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;t  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (v.  45, 

*  The  fbrmalu  in  v.  34, 35, 36  (not  properly  oathi,  as  they  do  not  take  God  to  witness) 
illastrate  itill  more  forcibly  Cbrist's  purpose  to  banish  from  his  kingdom  every  affirmatiori 
bat  yet  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  hearers  might  have  thought  that  he  refer- 
red only  to  the  immediate  invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pioas  Jews  soaght 
to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  formalas,  which  helped  ^ose  that  were  disposed 
to  gloss  over  a  perjury,  were,  in  fact»  invented.  This  is  enough  to  refute  what  Obtckd  says 
[iiber  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  was  not 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  define  ^e 
proper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
so  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condenmed  also  the  common  formulas,  invented  out  of 
reverence  fbr  the  Divine  name  {Philo,  Be  Special  Legib.,  $  ] ).  He  condemns  them  especially 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  confirming  an  averment  There  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oath — the 
appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yet  axid  no  were  to  suffice.  Oiitdkd 
says  (p.  116),  "As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was 
not  to  be  abolished,  but  fulfilled."  True ;  just  as  the  law,  "Hum  thalt  not  kill"  is  fulfilled 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  consecratiug 
every  day  to  God.  So  yet  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  to  other 
men. 

t  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  Ritckeri  has  remarked)  contains  many  passages, 
die  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.,  8-13;  vi.,  7 1  vii^ 
10.  Paul  may  also  have  borrowed  from  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  fior 
us  only  by  his  means.  Acts,  xx.,  35,  "  It  it  more  bUtted  to  give  than  to  receive."  This  say- 
ing  expresses  the  ditpotitwn  which,  in  Matt,  v.,  40-43,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  die 
▼ery  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  saying  reveal  the 
whole  heart  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  impart  to  others  from  the  fulness  of  hit 
heavenly  riches ! 
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48).  And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.  How 
perfect,  indeed,  must  Hu  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  Hii^ 
enemies ! 

IV.  Trae  Religion  contrtited  with  the  Mock  Piety  of  the  Phtriieei. 

§  156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting;  (2.)  Bigid  Judgment  of  Self ,  MUd 
Judgment  of  others  ;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  Righteous^ 
ness,    (Matu,  vi.,  1-18 ;  viL,  1-5.) 

(1.) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tendencies 
at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming;  and  no  words 
could  express  it  more  strikingly  than  ''  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own 
work ;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
pious  display,  viz. :  Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2.) 

The  sin  which  is  nextt  condemned  (vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ined  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild 
and  gentle  judge  of  others.  ['*  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  constderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  t 
Thou  hypocrite  !  first  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  oton  eye,  and 
then  shah  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother* sJ**] 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  thenf  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

*  Since  Christ  speci/ie$  theie  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  the  genertl  principle  of 
Y.  1  (rj^  6tKaiocvvnv  H^  muiv  iftwfovBtv  r&v  MpAwmv),  we  infer  that  it  waa  foreign  to  hia 
pnrpoie  to  give  an  expoeitbn  of  the  nature  of  prayer  here,  which  confirma  our  view  dial 
the  "  Lord'i  Prayer"  ii  not  here  in  ita  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Matt.,  Til.,  1,  itanda  in  a  doae  logical  connexion  with  vi.,  18,  and  the  preceding  venei ; 
and  is  also  giiren  hy  Lake,  proving  that  it  hekmga  to  the  original  body  of  the  diacoone  i 
bat  vi.,  19-34  [not  given  by  Lake  in  this  connexion]  appeara  aa  dbvioaaly  not  aa  So  of 
S-11,  bebw. 

t  The  •Zv  in  verae  18,  as  well  as  tfie  couiBe  of  thoaght,  coonect  it  widi  t.  5 
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Pharisaic  righteousness.  **  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  of 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e,  g,,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  ohserve  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  hefore,  and  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets  («.  «.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
they  point)  are  fulfilled  /"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  **  love  is  the  fulfil' 
ling  of  the  law** 

y.  Exbortationf  tnd  Warning^f  to  the  Children  of  the  KiDgdom. 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self-denial, — Caution  against  Seducers.     (Matt., 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisites^r  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
"  Wolves  in  sheep's  plothing,t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of  God"  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Pharisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  "  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

*  Matt.,  vii.,  13-14,  deicribe  the  difflcvUiea  of  the  way,  and  join  closely  to  what  precedes. 
The  figure  of  the  "  gate,"  &c.,  is  more  aptly  iotrodaced  in  Luke,  xiii.,  24,  25,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  author  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  this  con- 
nexion from  the  actual  one  in  which  Christ  uttered  it.  But  so  obvious  a  figure  as  the 
"  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces«  moreover,  there  is  a  difference  in  its  application.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate"  is  to  be  entered 
before  the  Master  has  closed  it ;  in  Matt.,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
many  see;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  the  former  the 
thought  is,  "  that  few  are  willing  to  undergo  the  necessary  labours  and  struggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom ;"  in  the  latter,  "  the  majority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  difficulties  of  thts 
task,"  dec  t  Cfl  John,  x.,  1-^ 
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one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 
zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me^ 
JLord^  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  wUl  of  my  Father  tohich  is  in  heaven.'*] 

VI.   True   and  Falie  Difciplei   Contrtfted. 

§  158.  J^t  of  Discipleship.     (Matt,  vii.,  24-27.) 

Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  truo 
and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  tlie  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  &  right 
deposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v,  24-27).  [*•  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  qfmine^  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man^ 
which  built  hii  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  t/iat  house,  and  it  fell 
not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man^ 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  thf 
^floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house^  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  t/."] 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonizes 
well  wuh  its  beginning. 

END    OF    THE   SERMON   ON   THE    MOUNT. 

§  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capernaum,] 

After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  his  disci 
pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  *'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean,**  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "destroy"  only  by  "fulfilling"— demanded,}  viz.,  to 

*  Ch.  Til.  84,  connecU  clocely  with  y.  81.  On  the  relatioo  of  t.  83,  83,  to  the  reit  of  the 
pMaa^e,  we  thall  ipeak  hereafter. 

t  Matt,  viii^  1.  I  follow  Matthew*!  acooant,  which  laiti  the  chronology,  in  preference 
to  Loke'i  (v.  18),  which  layi  nothing  aboat  the  locality  of  the  erent  It  waa  not  coatom* 
ary,  onder  the  Moaaio  law,  for  lepen  to  reiide  within  the  citiaa.  C£  Jo»epk,,  c.  Apion,  (^ 
zjulLs  ArduBoL,  iii,  11,  ^  3.  t  Levit,  xiv.,  1. 
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show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  oi  ien 
to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  communitj,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

{  160.  Healing  of  the  Heathen  Centurion* s  Slave  at  Cktpemamm^^Tkt 
Deputation  of  Elder t. — Fait^  of  the  Centurion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  be- 
half of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen  ;  but, 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Almighty.  Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gate\  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slave|  shores  how  his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  heard, 
to  bis  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopes  in 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  elderSf  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligation.! 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii..  2.  The  chronological  agreement  of  the  accounts,  derived  from 
■eparate  sourcea,  \a  proof  of  their  veracity.    We  follow  Luke'a,  aa  the  more  originaL 

t  The  relation  in  which  he  appeara  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews  would  make  it 
probable  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  die 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  recommendation  of  him;  he 
would  have  had  the  usual  designation,  9t66iuv9S,  ^oSovfitvof  rby  Oeov. 

X  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  irais,  *1^J  ;  which  may,  indeed,  mean  s/ocv,  but  seems 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  "  ton,"  as  he  uses  the  article  throughout  the  narrative  (&  rals). 
This,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  either  the  centurion  had  but  one  slave, 
or  that  he  valued  this  one  particularly.  If  "  ton"  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the  high  degree  €€  feve 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  a.  son  than  a  slave,  and 
this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

^  Lake's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life;  but  Straust  (witli  whom 
De  Wette  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Matthew's  purer 
and  more  original  statement  According  to  Strautt,  the  humility  with  which  the  centurion 
himgelf  addressed  Christ  (Matt.,  viii.,  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  heathen  who  had 
had  BO  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  through 
Jeicish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessaiy  to  invent  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assign 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Orant, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
Evangelists ;  still,  we  should  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  Matthew,  whose  narra- 
tive is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  a  Palestine  Jewish-Christiaa  tradition,  than  in  Lvke, 
who  belonged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  by 
Luke,  is  precisely  suited  to  his  character,  as  shown  in  bis  words  recorded  by  Matthew ;  to 
Ids  mode  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
heathen.    But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probabUi^  of  the  statement  itself  be  made  a 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
"  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  spirits 
at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy  house  1  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing 
of  thy  slave  1  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister- 
ing spirits  to  accomplish  it  %"  ["  Say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall 
he  healed.  For  J,  also  . . .  say  unto  one, '  Come^  and  he  cometh;  and  to 
another,  *Ch,'  and  he  goeth.^*^\  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  to  his  house,  hb  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
conscious  un worthiness  in  comparison  with  Christ's  greatness.  He 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had,  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  em- 
bracing Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith ; 
and  here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes:  ^*  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel,**  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people ;  he  had,  indeed, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super-human  greatness 
of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
stand-point  of  paganbm  than  of  Judaism. 

§  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac. —  The  Charge  of  a 
League  with  Beelzebub:  a  Visible  Sign  demanded. — The  Charge 
refuted. 

The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

groand  to  taapect  it  at  an  inrentkni  T  At  for  Matthew*!  atatement,  that  the  centurion 
him$eff  applied  to  Chriit,  it  may  natnrally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  rapposition  of  an 
abbreviation  of  the  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individual  featorea  of  the  occurrence. 

*  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  Straust'i  auertion  that  the  prayer  tent  by  the  eldera  (Luke. 
viL,  3)  ia  inconsistent  with  the  second  message  (v.  6),  and  that,  therefore,  the  connexion 
which  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural  in  Luke.  Had  Luke's  account  been  a  Jictian, 
instead  of  making  the  centurion  take  back  hia  prayer  sent  by  the  elders,  it  would  have 
given  the  prayer  a  different  character  from  the  beginning.  Considering  it  as  a  narrative 
offaetf  it  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life :  the  centurion,  at  first,  absorbed  in  hii 
anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward,  when  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  hii 
desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  Christ 
beoooiea  prominent,  and  with  it  a  tense  of  Um  impropriety  of  his  re4|oeit. 
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the  wrath  of  the  PharUees.  A  movement  which  they  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  But 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  by  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
of  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  I'eceived  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  1  The  Jact  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magpc,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater.^ 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
/*elestial  appearance.§ 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  :  '*  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil ;  i 

*  Lake,  xi.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  Thia  view  of  the  case  is  foanded  apoD  the  fact  that  the 
man's  dumbness  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  his  beings  possessed 
with  demons,  and  his  sabseqaent  ability  to  hear  and  speak  to  Uieir  expulsion.  Matthew 
adds  blindness,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  impresstmi 
produced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possessions.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind  men ;  cf.  Matt., 
ix.,  27-34.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  account  of  the  very 
case  under  discassion.  t  Cdsus  took  a  hint  from  these.  X  Matt.,  xiL,  24-26. 

$  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Philo's  Hellenic-Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  although  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that,  when  the 
purification  of  the  scattered  Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place :  "  Xtvayovyitvoi  ttpdf  uvof  ^tiorifiui 

Esecrai.,  §  9. 

n  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself: 
but  in  evil,  as  svch,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  this 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God,  it  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjecto ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ipeo 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  indirectly  subserve  good  ;  but  it  cannot  di- 
rectly do  good  BO  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  interna)  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  genu  of  its  dissoln> 
tkm;  but  th'9  relative  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  application — 
which  Christ  did  not  express,  bat  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make—that  Satan  could  not  seek 
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that  evil  should  be  conquered  by  evil ;  that  one  should  be  freed  yroim 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  I  by  Bedzebuh 
cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  soju  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

**  But,^*  he  continues,  ^*if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  youJ*'  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :  "  When  a  strong  man^ 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  takethfrom  him  all 
his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils,^*  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  been  sUbdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spiiit  in  the  demoniac  could  not  have 
been  conquered.* 

§  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists.     (Luke,  li.,  23-26.) 

It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.!  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  icar'  &v9p(,mov,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi.,  23),  *'  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God); 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me, 

to  lecore  Acceif  to  the  bearti  of  men  fiir  one  whose  whole  nttare  and  laboan  were  op 
posed  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.    "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan,"  would  be  no  naore  Satan.    The 
difficulties,  thereibre,  which  De  Wette  finds  in  the  passage  are  overcome.    The  tnith  of 
CArist's  proposition  does  not  lie  npon  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  so-called  demoniacal  possessions  were  nothing  else  but 
individual  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  neglects  the  cause,  strength- 
ens the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  former.  A  vivid  illustration  of  the 
pregnant  truth  here  onCbilded  by  Christ  in  reference  to  the  cares  of  the  demoniacs. 

Q 
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gather  souU  £>r  the  kingdom)  scattereth  abroad^  (leads  them  astray,  and 
thus  really  works  for  the  kiDgdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  appareni" 
ly  contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  fight 
against  Satan ;  but  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striving  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  by  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24—26 ;  un- 
less a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  GrOD,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  spirit  finda 
his  old  haunt— his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  hia  re- 
ception.t 

*  Tbia  text  u  pat  in  the  fame  oonnexum  in  Matt,  (xii.,  30).  B«t  the  &<b  r*9r«  of  t.  31 
does  not  natoraDy  join  with  ▼.  30 ;  there  if  no  such  cauf  al  relation  aa  if  implied  bj  t)^ 
phrase,  nor  doei  it  join  any  more  closely  with  what  fbllowt ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to 
belong  at  the  end  of  all  the  proofs  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  right  arrangement 
is  doubtless  that  of  Lake  (xii.,  23-26) ;  and  the  more  profband  order  of  the  thoagfat,  M 
Luke  presents  it,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  bat  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  aqooant. 
I  moat  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Elicert,  who,  in  his  ingenioas  dissertation  {Stud, 
der  Oeitil.  Wirtem.,  iz.,  i.,  1836),  denies  that  Lake,  xi..  23,  has  reference  to  the  rersea  im- 
mediately preceding.  Understanding  the  parable  more  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  (altiboagh 
he  admits  Lake's  originality  alao),  he  connecta  this  passage  with  it,  and  cansidem  it  aa  direct- 
ed against  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  moments  of  enthusiastic  excitement 
in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a 
good  acuae.  Even  apart  from  this,  however.  Prof.  B.'s  explanation  does  not  suit  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gathereth  not  viik  me,  scattereth*' — which  is  obvioosly 
not  directed  against  an  inward  diaposition,  but  outward  acts ;  viz.,  acts  which  pretend  to 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof  E.  himself 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  faia 
view ;  but  thinks  he  ia  juatified.  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverb,  in  de- 
partins;  from  the  atrict  conatruction.  Tliere  ia  no  proof,  however,  that  Chriat  made  use 
here  of  an  existing  proverb ;  but  thia  ia  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  die  passage. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  correaponds  with  that  of  Schleiermacher,  in  loa  The  relation  of 
Luke,  xi.,  23,  to  ix.,  50,  will  be  examined  in  ita  place  hereafter. 

t  Luke,  xi.,  24-25.  In  Matt.,  xii.,  43-45,  the  paasage  ia  introduced  in  a  different  con- 
nexioii,  and  muat  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  waa  applied  to  illuatrate  the  tra^  vis., 
that  that  generation,  refuaing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  ahould  therefore  fall  into  worse 
and  inr>ro  incurable  corruption.  Tbia  correaponda  perfectly  to  tlie  aenae  of  the  parable ; 
and  the  thought  which  it  containa  finda  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  hiatory,  both  on  a 
large  and  amall  acale  ;  in  all  those  caaea,  namely,  in  whieh  a  temporaiy  and  apparent  ref- 
ormation, without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  bj  a  stroller  re- 
action. Thia  application  of  the  paaaage  impliea  that  aigna  of  an  apparent  unendment  had 
shown  themselves  in  "  that  generation ;"  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the  passage  itself 
should  be  referred  to  the  iropresaiona,  great,  but  not  permanent,  whidi  Chiitf  ■  works,  now 
and  again,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  Uiat  the  nearer  and  stricter  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  ia  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  Uie  apparent  healing  of  the  demo- 
niaca.  One  thing  ia  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  andersfeood 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  bat  figuratively,  whicb^ 
indeed,  ia  obvioua  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  diacourse.  It  would  have  been  cootrai^ 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  diapoaed  as  they  were  to  take  every  thing  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  theae  worda,  if  it  had  not  been  obvioos  that 
be  spoke  them  entirely  by  way  of  parable.    Thia  ia  written— qoite  anperflnonaly    wMj 
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§  163.  Blasphemi/  against  the  Huly  Ghost  and  against  the  Son  of 

Man,     (Matt.,  xii.«  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore^  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
pi*ejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  toUl  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  yourselves  impelled  to  recx>gnize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost*' 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  oi 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  knoum  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent* 
ance,  and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon^the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

against  StrauMt ;  for  the  leiiBe  in  which  ChriaC  oaed  die  parable  ii  plainly  obvioaf  from 
the  connexion. 

*  There  were  tome  aoch  among  the  Jewi,  led  away  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  rather 
than  by  evil  diapoeitioni,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  understand.  These  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favoarable 
periods.  Many  who  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  aervatU  were 
afterward  more  readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  die  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
gloried  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what  elevation  above  aU 
personal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distinguishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle, 
tfie  different  classes  of  his  enemies  1  Hie  distinrtion  thai  drawn  by  Christ  is  api^icahle  tc 
the  different  opponents  of  Christiaaity  in  all  agea. 
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the  Good  and  the  True,  held  a  high  degree  of  dominion  over  thean 
Pharisees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with  hia  ex 
poeure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done :  **  O  generation  of 
vipers  !  Jiow  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  f*'  Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  *'*  For  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;"  and  therefore  it  ]»— 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  well 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no 
less  than  works :  ''  1  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  con- 
demned.*^^ 

§  164.  Purpose  of  ChHst^s  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic. — He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  Sensed 

While  Christ  was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  him.|  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

*  This  annoancement  was  directly  oppoied  to  the  Pbarifleea'  doctrine,  according  to  which 
morality  was  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity. 

t  Matt.,  xii.,  46-50 ;  Mark,  iii**  31,  aeq. ;  Lake,  viii.,  19,  aeq. 

X  By  ^w  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  nndcratand  "  outnde  ojtkt  throng^' 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosore.  It  ii  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  suitable}  to  MSTiwit!  that  ^e 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

^  Mark,  iii.,  21.  This  does  not  look  [as  some  would  hare  it]  like  awiUU  ooloiiriBg;  sdded 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  m  do  tiiglit  cbancteriBtic 
touches  in  other  passages  given  by  Mark  alone,  that  this  £vangelist  made  om  flf  tttthmitles 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  invention^  or  perversion  of  tradition,  wooUl  hkr%  been  vttmiy 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  ngnrd  to  Oliriat : 
who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that  Christ' i  own  brother*  oonld  liatMi  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him !  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statemeni  |a  Mark  origi- 
nated in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees ;  bat 
this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that "  he  cast  out  devils, 
being  himself  a  demoniac  T"  On  the  other  band,  di£rerent  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
or  the  same  persons  with  different  objects  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  slanders ;  * 
at  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  being  a  de 
bimael£ 
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his  personality ;  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvation, 
heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spirit,  he  asked, 
"  Who  is  my  mother^  and  who  are  my  brothers  ?"  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — ^the 
disciples — he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers  !  For  whosO' 
ever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother,^*] 

^165.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah,     (Luke,  xL,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  Solent  of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  '*  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it^  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  tign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  to 
this  generation.^  '*  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign ;  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,|  i,  e,,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  (vii.,  5-7)  mentkios,  precUely  with  reference  to  thif  same 
point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  bat  wished  to  pat 
bim  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Loke  (viii.,  31)  in  a  different  connexion ;  ttne  in  which,  in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  nttered  them,  althoagh  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvioos  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  connexion  with  the  acooont  of  the  healing 
of  the  deaf  tad  damb  demoniac  given  by  Lake,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.,  37,  88) 
from  the  one  now  imdar  discassion.  bat  which  yet  contains  scmiething  of  a  similar  import; 
viz. :  a  cootrait  1mCw«mi  a  mere  ootward  teve  of  Christ's  person  and  trae  reverence  toe 
him.  This  aiBnitj  of  meaning  may  have  caased  the  two  passages  to  change  places 
with  etch  other.  We  pvesapposed  this  in  oor  aae  of  Lake,  xi.,  38,  on  p.  189.  And  the 
affinity  of  die  two  ezpfeesions  may  have  also  caased  the  two  aoooants  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  be  diRiiiobgkally  connected  together.  %  See  above,  p.  136. 

$  In  Matt,  zfl.,  40^  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  apon  the  returrtdum  of  Chriat,  which 
is  quite  foraiga  lo  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole 
manifestation,  Iben  developing  itself  before  the  eye*  of  them  that  heard  Atin,  that  was  in 
question ;  the  resarrection  was  witnessed  only  by  persons  who  were  already  believen,  Ibr 
whom  it  was  a  sign  to  reanimate  their  faitfa.  For  those  who  persisted  in  anbelief^  notwitl^ 
ttanding  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resarrection  was  a  sign  of  reproof)  a 
testimony  that  the  work  of  Ood  had  triumphed  over  all  their  machinations.  A  special 
application  of  the  typo  in  this  way  woald  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  hearers  away 
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which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankiDd;  and  this 
candle,  once  lighted,  toas  not  to  he  put  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
hushd^  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  mighi 
see  the  light  (v.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
n  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  soul.  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  Gt>D,  has 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where- 
with to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign*'  ^ve^  by  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  166.  Discourse  pronounced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers,     (Luke,  xi.,  37*52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  as 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  bis 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  ^'  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  within.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  made  by  the 

ftom  the  main  point  of  covpariion.    For  tfaeie  reaxou,  we  think  the  vene  in  qveition  ii  a 
commentary  by  a  later  hand. 

*  It  if  a  qoeation  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  95,  or  Lake,  xi.,  39,  containi  the  origina]  Conn  of 
dieie  words.  In  the  latter,  die  lecond  member  c£  the  illof tration  ia  wanting;  Chriat  paaaes 
over  from  the  illnBtration  (the  vesseli)  to  the  thing  illaitrated  (the  Phariaeet).  The  two 
memben  are  more  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  the  oatiid*  of  tiie  oapa  and 
platters,  bat  inwardly  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  t.  «.,  their  contents  were 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  Bat  neither  is  diis  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  aeem 
likely  that  Christ  woold  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  the 
latt  member  of  the  iUuttrtUion  (the  caps  are  dirty  within)  and  ^ejirst  member  of  the  erp- 
fiieation  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  parity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpretation  of 
Matthew  we  follow  the  reading  i6iKiai ;  it  woold  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  Uet.  re- 
mpt,,  via.,  iKpaaUs ;  which  is  not  without  good  aathority.    This  reading  reoonuaends  itaelf 
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name  Creator,  inseparable  1  From  within  must  true  morality  pro- 
ceed ;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 
the  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  ord  it  over  every  body.  They 
were  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
pose them  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  lawi/er\  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

M  the  more  difflcolt :  it  is  easy  to  coDceire,  u  De  WetU  remarki,  bow  the  othen  could 
have  grown  out  of  it. 

*  Lake,  xi.,  41,  precenta  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation  it  leema  to  me  that  n2  Mvn 
corresponda  to  IcvOtv,  aa  contraated  widi  tiuBof,  ▼.  39,  and  moat  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
heart.  This  being  admitted,  the  only  question  ia  whether  the  words  were  or  were  not 
apoken  ironically.  If  Aey  were  not,  it  moat  aeem  atrahge  that  Chriat,  whoae  deaign  waa 
to  aim  at  the  dispotition  of  the  heart,  ahould  have  laid  down  any  thing  ao  easily  perverted 
into  oput  operaium.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  which  he 
frequently  adopted,  yix.,  to  give  a  apecific  inatead  of  a  general  precept, — to  command  an 
outward  act,  aa  a  aign  of  the  disposition,  instead  of  enjoining  the  disposition  itself;  he 
here  ei^joins  alms-giving  aa  prooC  in  act,  of  the  poaaeasion  of  that  love  which  imparts  to 
others.  This  appeara  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verae  following,  in  which  Justice  and  love  are 
mentioned  aa  virtuea  wholly  neglected  by  the  Phariaeea ;  implying  that  their  alma-giving, 
previously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueleaa.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  kind  of  apecial 
iojanction  that  he  givea  is  alwaya  determined  by  the  character  of  hia  hearers ;  and  o/ms- 
gitfing  would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  Pharieeee,  who,  as  we  learn  fitun  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof.  Still,  the  injunction  may  have 
been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Phariaeea  before  him,  who  may  have 
been  known  as  avaricious  men;  and  Christ  may  have^known  that  to  part  with  their  money 
would  be  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  worda  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  apecial  iiiijaDctiaii  is  due  to  the  writer,  and  not  to 
Christ,  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  guards  eren  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  aetting 
forth  the  opus  operaium. 

All  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Christ  intended  only  to  point 
out  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Phariaeea  acted,  and  the  aophiama  with  which  Uiey 
satisfied  their  ooqaciencea.  "  Aa  to  your  inward  parta,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  ahna, 
and  lo !  dOi  is  clean  for  you !"  (Yon  think  that  alma-giving  is  tocleanae  your  life  and  atme 
for  your  sins.)  Although  this  view  doea  not  appear  perfectly  aimple  and  natural,  I  cannoC 
share  in  the  deciaive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  De  Wette,  have  pronounced 
against  it  It  may  be  connected  with  verse  42,  as  follows :  "You  cannot  with  thia  mock 
piety  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  and  eacape  hia  judgmenta ;  but  Woe  unto  you  I"  He  then 
adds  another  iUnatration — their  "  tithing  of  mint,"  &c,  as  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
alms-giving;  and  contraata  both  forma  of  hypocrisy  (last  claoae  of  v.  49)  with  the  true 
righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  destitute. 

\  There  appeara  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these  voiukoU  and  the  Phari- 
aees  proper.  They  probably  applied  themaelves  more  to  the  Seripturee  Uian  to  the  tra- 
dition* :  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  latter.  (Perhapa  they  formed 
a  transition  sect  to  the  later  KanUten.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Chriat  to 
express  himself  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  Phariaeea,  but  did  not  aare  them 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  alsa 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse 
(v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

■ 

J  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees.-^  The  Power 

of  Divine  Truth.     (Luke,  xi.,  52 ;  xii.,  3.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  con^nersation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, was  continued  in  the  open  air  ;*  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered ;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  tliem  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy ;"  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  thenu  , 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard ;  to  trust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  All  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.t 

from  hii  reproach.  They  could  derive  a  lifeless  and  notpiritoal  lyatem  from  the  letter  of 
the  Scripturti  as  well  as  from  traditions  ;  could  be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  judging 
others,  and  as  indulgent  towards  themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vofitxoi  and  the 
others  confirms  the  originality  of  Luke.  Strautt  and  De  Wette  think  that  these  interlocu- 
tions oH  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse — a  sort  of  table-talk- 
belong  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  contrary^  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
originality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  conversation ;  and 
their  faithfnl  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  were  probably 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writing.  Any  ar- 
gnment  against  the  verisimilitude  of  these  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valueless. 

*  We  see  from  Luke,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xii.,  1,  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinned.  The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should  loc^  for  in  'Kjidi- 
tunu  narrative ;  had  Luke  invented  the  diabgue,  he  would  hardly  have  joined  so  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecting  link,  the  table  conversation  with  the  discourse  afterward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  that  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  with 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  fVom  the  life  of  Christ,  does 
not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re- 
peated here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows  :  an  original  body  of  discourse,  e.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  ctniversation  on 
some  special  occasiMi,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  subsequently, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  connected  with  them, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses. 
tlie  more  effectually  to  secure  their  preservation  and  transmission.  Bach  may  have  been 
die  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.,  xi.,  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  Matt.,  xxiii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  succeed  in  poisoning  tha 
heart  of  an  Itcariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfast,  and  by  the  ctptious  qaeitioiuiL 
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After  this  note  of  warning,  which  probably  perturbed  their  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
"  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  thai 
shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  flat 
roofs  of  Eastern  dwellings)/**  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth  :  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,**^  &c. 

pat  to  him  ander  pretence  of  aecarmg  hit  opinions  on  important  pointi.  We  do  not  find 
the  passage  in  as  original  a  fonn  in  Matt,  xvi.,  6 ;  the  Pharisees  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  io  Matt.)  with  the  Saddueees ;  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natoral 
or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ  coald  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Sadducees ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  against 
the  inflaence  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religions  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Sckneckenburger  (Stud, 
d.  Qeist.  Wxirtemb.,  vi.,  1,  48),  indeed,  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiii., 
3).  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
the  rigid  precept*  of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  their  righteousness  was  to  exceed  that  ot 
the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  Ae  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothii^ 
in  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respects ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  pouible, 
from  the  connexion  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his  warning  in  view  of  Pharisale 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  ■• 
alluding  (in  Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  just  before  oon- 
dcmned.  In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible ;  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not  against  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  Luke's  version  is  the  original  one  ;  ihtit  Matthew,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Herod, 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  fin*;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  different  and  original  account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  die  case,  the  substitution  of  the 
Sadducees  for  Herod  was  unlikely :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

*  In  Matt,  X.,  S6,  37,  these  words  are  incorporated  .into  Ae  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
tie  Apostles,  in  which  several  odier  passages  are  out  of  place.  Their /&rtn  is  probably 
more  accurately  given  in  Matt  than  in  Luke ;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to 
bo  proclaimed  ;  in  the  latter,  what  they  speak ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves 
did  not  fully  understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  beeoms 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  after  Luke,  xii.,  5,  probably  ont  of  their  proper  connexico ; 
especially  the  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  (p. 
243).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Schleierma^er,  which  is  adapted  to  the  ptmMUB* 
am  it  this  were  its  proper  pleoe. 
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§  168.  Christ  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum^  and  the  Pharuees  ae 
cuse  him  of  Blasphemy. — The  Accusation  Repelled,     (Matt.,  ix.,  1 
Mark,  ii.,  1  ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved^  as  we  have 
«een,  two  charges,  viz.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  aud  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Phari- 
sees continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Gcalilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  arrival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  waa 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thither. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses  ;  or  it  may  have 
so  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for 
his  sins ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  dfsease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  and 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
had  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house,t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  SckleiervMcher  concluded,  from  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  mraatin) 
meana  t|^at  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Saviour  was  aUtut 
to  depart  immediately  from  the  city.  Bat  Mark's  account  shows  that  he  had  just  returned, 
and  that  a  vast  crowd  had  erathered  altoiit  him.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  sitk 
man's  sufferings  may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  his  case 
to  decide  this. 

t  The  acciiunts  of  Mark  and  Lake  bear  thnragboat  the  virid  gUmp  of  eye-witneiMa 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faith,  were,  '*  San,  thy  situ  be  forgiven  thee;**  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgive  sins.  Perceiv- 
ing their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  a  Jact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say. 
Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins*  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy). 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
parted  to  his  house,**]  *'  It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor;!  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed." 

And  the  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  DDasaal  feature  of  the  ereot  ii  related  in  die  limplest  possible  way,  withoat  a  trace 
of  exaggeration ;  and  it  ia  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  Oriental  life.  Str€iu$$  aMomea, 
withoat  the  slightest  ground,  that  theae  accoonts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew^a 
(ix.,  1),  which  is  mnch  the  moat  simple.  We  hare  far  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  waj, 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  object  of  whidi  was  to  repcMt 
what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  giro  a  fall  detail  of  the  circamatances.  Straua  says,  farther, 
that  the  words,  "  tchen  he  $aw  their  faith,'*  gare  occasion  for  the  inrention  of  the  story  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  tfaroagh  the  roof,  &c.  Let  as  look  at  Uiis.  If  Jeans  set  so  high 
a  valao  upon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  becanse  he  saw  |heir  faidi  by  that 
glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearta,  or  becanse  they  gave  aome  (mttMrd  iign  of  it 
[Strauii  woald  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the  second]  is  predaely  met  by  tha 
statement  of  Lake.  Moreover,  an  inrention  of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's 
power  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of  a 
really  existing  faith.  Again«  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  the 
roof,  it  may  be  questicnied  whether  such  a  door  would  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  coudi 
But,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in  Bastem  houses.  Joseph.,  Arcbnol.,  L  xiv.,  xv.,  $  IS, 
confirms  this.  Herod  I.  had  taken  a  Tillage,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy*! 
soldiers ;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  rooft,  and  then,  it  is  said,  "  nvf  ipifopt  rwy  ofn«v 
KaTaoKattTiav,  IftJcXta  rd  xdru  Tiv  erpartuTtiv  l<ipa  iBpi^t  iruXXitnititnav.'*  Even  those  who 
suppose  Mark's  account  to  be  an  imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  ifoftmii'^vniu  which  Luko 
followed,  must  still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  constructioii 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places, 
imply  that  he  used  a  separate  authority ;  although  I  cannot  beHeve,  with  aome,  that  hia 
Gospel  was  the  original  basia  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  Ood  forgives  the  sins  in  heaven,  but  Chriat,  as  Man,  annooncea  the  Divine  forgive- 
neas.    "  Son  of  Man'*  and  "  m  earth"  are  correlative  oonoeptiona. 

t  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power  in  itaeM^  that 
Christ  said,  "//  is  eaeisr,"  &o. 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giveness  of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.  The  Withered  Hand  healed  on  the  Sabbath. —  The  ObjeOunu 
of  the  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted,  (Mark,  iii.,  1-6 ;  Luke, 
vi.,  6-8 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certain 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernaum.  The 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the 
sufferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  putting 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  **h  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days,  or  to  do  evil; 
to  save  life,  or  to  kill  ?**  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  between 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  its 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  1  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was, 
that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  commission.  Whoever  omits  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  his  omission ;  e,  g,,  if 
he  can  save  a  neighbour's  life,  ho  ought ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  he 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  Christ 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pharisees 
showed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  **  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  ;**  and  it 
was  done.'i' 

*  Wilke't  objections  {Urevangditten^  p.  191)  to  the  word  imKTttvat  are  not  decinre.  A 
itrong^  word  woald  naturally  be  used  by  Chriit  to  give  emphaaii  to  the  declaration  dial,  in 
•och  a  caae,  not  to  gave  life,  is  to  kill. 

t  It  ii  obvioas  that  the  accoonts  of  thii  erent  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  sonrcei ;  and  this  leems  to  confirm  their 
truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  Luk^t  account ;  e.  g.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  both 
by  word  and  deed ;  which  is  much  more  characteristic  than  Matthew's  statement.  And  at 
for  Christ's  words,  as  given  by  Lake,  being  dae  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original,  it  is  the 
less  likely,  becanse  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  tlia  i or 
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)  170.  Cure  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Pharisees  dii» 
concerted.     (Luko,  xiii.,  10.) — Of  the  Dropsical  Man*     (Luke,  xiv.) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.  He  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her ;  she  was  healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
turned  and  reproached  the  people  with,  There  are  six  days  in  which 
men  ought  to  work  /  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
party)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic actions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question. 
Doth  not  each  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from,  the 
stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And  shall  not  this  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  !  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  /* 

Oflen  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
uttered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  f  When 
they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  lefl  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

face  at  all.  The  claase  in  Matt.,  xii.,  12,  titort  ro7(  TdSSaot  xaXfic  woittp,  givei  a  hint  of  the 
tboaght  more  fully  developed  in  Loke.  Aa  to  Matt.,  xii.,  11,  it  may  be  oot  of  place ;  and, 
in  that  case,  may  be  the  lame  aa  Lake,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  different  form,  the  latter  being  lOp* 
posed  to  give  the  tme  occaaion  on  whicKthe  worda  were  ottered.  Bat  it  it  Jaat  aa  poaii 
ble  that  Christ  attered  the  same  thooght  on  two  occaaiona ;  or  that  he  appended  both  illoa- 
tratioDs  to  bis  answer  to  the  qaestion  given  in  Lake,  vi.,  9. 

*  The  expression  "whom  Satan  hath  boand"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  poaieisioo.  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility ;  and  the  worda  itvivna  i9$€»dat  appear  to  confirm 
this.  But  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  oi 
in  this  particalar  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  posseasion,  in  the  full  aense,  need  not  be  pre* 
aapposod.  The  terms  may  have  been  aaed  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  becaose  of 
the  pecaliar  form  in  which  Chriat  wiahed  to  expreaa  himself  in  thia  caae. 
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§  171.  The  Strife/or  Precedence  at  Fecuts. — The  Poor,  not  the  Ridk,  t» 
he  invited. — Parable  of  the  Great  Supper.    (Luke,  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there  was  a  atrife 
lor  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank  ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  deposition  which  they  carried  into  the  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritaal 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  ob- 
'vious  enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 
nent thought  illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  hum- 
ble ourselves ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
mility which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  the 
prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly 
reward,  but  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12-14) 
of  that  kingdom* 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  i&om  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  '*  Blessed,"  said  he, 
**  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  He  may  have 
boiTowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  forsake  all  things  else  Iq  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
Jirst  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  '^  Cofne,Jbr  all 
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things  are  now  ready*' — are  the  PhariBees,  who,  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  certain  of  a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  too 
husy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for 
^*the  poor^  the  maimed^  the  halt,  and  the  blind;*'  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em- 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room ;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  the 
heathen^  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.   The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples  for  plucking  Com  on  the  Sad' 
bath. — Christ  defends  them,     (Luke,  vi.,  1 ;  Matt,  xii.,  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  be 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  through  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  com  was  ripe ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in  their  hands,t  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  bread, 
when  no  other  could  be  had. |  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas- 
much as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infiinge  upon  the  Sabbath  rest ;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  truth)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service^  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  was  greater  than  the  Temple^  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.§ 

*  TSBSarov  inrtphirpttTw,  Lake,  vi.,  1.  Meaning,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  tbe  first  Sab* 
bath  after  the  secood  Eaater-day,  when  the  first  sheaf  of  com  waa  presented  in  the  Temple 

t  A  customary  way  of  appeasing  hanger  in  dxMe  lands,  eren  to  thia  day ;  c€  ^Mfuon, 
Palestine,  ii.,  419  and  430.  t  1  Bam,  zzL  ^  CC  p.  89. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  HoBea,  vi.,  6,  to  that 
idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  .  Had  they  known  that  lore  is 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  service,  they  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  o(  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  alsot  of 
the  Sabbath.^  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  mean's  of  religious  develope- 
ment  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man^  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  place.§ 

§  173.  Christ* i  Discourse  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  of  the 
Pharisees, — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples,  (Matt,  xv., 
1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical ;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistiy.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
turned  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  '*  Hear  and  understand  ;  nof 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  dejileth  a  man  ;  hut  that  which  comet h 
out  of  the  mouthy  this  dejileth  a  man,*^  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
conscious,  lofly  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels) ; 
instead  of  sofiening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  bo  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

*  The  yap  in  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  may  refer  either  to  ▼.  7  or  y.  6 ;  in  either  case  it  hafl  a  oon- 
nexion  of  thought  with  v.  6.  t  The  km,  in  Lake,  vi.,  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

X  Mark,  ii.,  27.  joins  well  to  this.  The  "  man"  of  ▼.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man"  in  ▼.  fiS ; 
a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

$  I  consider  myself  jastified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  wofds  in 
their  foil  meaning,  apd  comparing  them  with  other  expressions  of  Christ**. 
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spect  to  food,  Sec,  and  thus  could  .afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness  :  Every  plant  which  my  Juavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  (*' All  merely  human  growths— -every  • 
thing  not  planted  by  Goj>— must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble  you ;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  fix>m  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
so  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees*.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand,*' said  he,  "  that  what  enters  a  man*s  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  1  It  is  the  product  of  the  heetrt,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands ;  the  wider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee,  (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 
(1.)  Objects  of  the  MImioh. — Powers  of  the  Missioiiaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labours, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a 
trial  mission.  An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
this ;-  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gift  of  the 

•  Cf.  p.  88. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it  So  long  as  He  remained  upon  the  earth, 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  where 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present  work  was 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  within  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
tlie  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

*'  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together^  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.**  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dwelt 
in  him  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  hioL 

(2.)  Instructions  to  the  MiaaionarieB. — Reasons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the  Samtritani 

and  Heathen.    (Matt.,  x.,  5-6 ;  Luke,  ix.,  1,  &c.) 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned ;  the  developement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  lef^  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  and 
to  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  All 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  con- 
sidering it  apart  from  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  afler  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other ;  a 

*  Matthew  evidently  conDects  many  things  with  the  instmctions  given  to  the  Aposdes  in 
view  of  their ^r«^  joamey,  which,  chronologically,  belong  later,  viz.  t  to  those  given  at  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  omits.  But  it  is  likely  that  Lake,  ix.,  1,  seq.,  girea  but 
an  abridgment,  and  we  may  fill  it  out  from  Matthew. 
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premature  developement  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result.  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Ye  cannot  hear  them  noio ;'*  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  ready-made;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  1"  It  might  be  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  could  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im 
parted  to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jews  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  IsraeV*  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  •*  other  sheep, 
not  of  this  fold  "\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

*  Book  ir.,  pt  i.,  ohap.  iL  t  Jolin,  z.,  18. 
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Ap()s:lc!s  did  not  stand  in  t)ie  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans  as  to  the 
Galilean  Jews.  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt  thenuelves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  SamaritanB,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  must  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  two 
sons  of  Zcbedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from 
lie  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  tlieir  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  Instractioni  contiiiued ;  the  Apostles  ei^oined  to  rely  on  ProTidenee. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey ,t  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ;  to  be  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
them ;  and  thus,  having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.]:  At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.   Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus,     (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 

In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  thsit 
when  Messiah  should  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis- 
played, not  in  a  comer  of  Galileo,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis. 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptis 

*  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  This  ifl  the  euentitl  part  of  the  instroction ;  difibrencet  of  detail  are  of  no  moment. 

*  Lake,  zxiL,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  bis  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  done  so  soon  after  bis  deatb,  explained  tbem  thus :  "  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead^  and  therefore  mighty  toorJcs  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
him'*  (Matt,  xiv.,  2).  Otbers  said  tbat  Elias,  or  one  of  tbe  ancient 
propbets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  tbat  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah ;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles. — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou 
sand,     (Matt.,  xiv. ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Significance 
of  the  Miracle, — Its  Effect  upon  the  Multitude, 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee..  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object. 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Genesareth>  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,^  But  the  multitude 
took  care  to  see  whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  him.t 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

*  Lake,  ix.,  10.  The  tetnurch  Philip,  who  raised  the  yiUtge  of  BeUiiaida  (on  the  eftat 
side)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  difltingaished  it  ftom  the  v^age  of  the  tame  name  on  the 
west  side,  by  adding  the  name  Julia$,  from  the  empeixNr'i  daughter  (Joseph.,  Archoeol., 
xviii.,  2,  $  I).  It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  ni^y'H^S  (meaning  m. plaee  cf fiih,  9.JUh- 
ing-tatcn),  should  be  applied  to  two  places  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  tboonding  fai  fish. — 
Robinson's  Palestine,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  566. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  Jt^n,  vi.,  5,  that  Christ  only  wididrew  to  the  east  shore  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  maltitade  on  the  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw 
them,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  foUow  him  at  a  late  hour.  What 
was  done  upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in  the 
synoptical  accounts.  t  Cf.  p.  152. 
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agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cie- 
ation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  substance,  or  t 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  ia  more 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  iuquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objective  as  to  ofibr  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  the 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  material  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  miraole  might  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this— -examples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages — the  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  difier- 
ent  versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  part 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  '*  send  the  multitude 
away  into  the  villages  to  buy  victuals**  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  *^  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  they  may 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  provisions  on  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought ;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  with 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  his  act 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illu8trate,%y  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  eflect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  spiritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elling to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  came  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain 
it*  Here,  then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sus- 
tenance failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  quantity^  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
self, by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power 
of  his  words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  John's  Gk)spel,  however,  diffen  from  others  io  this  point  (vi.,  5),  in  stating  that  Christ 
himself  asked  the  question,  "  Whence  ikaU  we  buy  bread  V*  Ac,  before  any  thing  else  waa 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  oompariacm  with  the  other  Gk>spels,  that  John  has  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  woald  not  make  this  ihtfint  question,  when  a  multitude  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  meant  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  beginning.  From  John,  vi.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  event  took  place  towards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  (roan  the 
accounts  iu  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  thia 
statement,  ihcu,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  aocouut,  without  the  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand  (cf.  Matt.,  xv.,  39),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Cliriat  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  befiire  manifesting  hia  ever- 
watchful  love  and  compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  suddenly,  but  in  a 
naturally-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 
note  t,  p.  261. 

t  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.,  xt.,  33,  seq.,  and  Mark,  viii., 
1-8,  is  different  from  the  one  of  ^hich  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  dif- 
ferently  stated.  The  fact  that  the  narratives  are  eubitanliaUy  alike,  and  differ  in  matters 
comparatively  unimportant,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  view ;  but  the  rdtUive  dif- 
fereuces  of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  seven  loaves  instead  oijive,  and  the  multi- 
tude spending  three  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  fiMrmer.  The  reaemblancea  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  one  account's  having  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt,  xvi.,  9, 10,  would 
not  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  to  be  different,  without  affecting  its  veracity.  The  loealUiee 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locali^  which  we  assign  to  the  second 
will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  viz.,  where  Magdaia,  to  which 
Christ  passed  over  (Matt,  xvi,  39),  was  situated,  Accwding  to  the  Talmudical  accounts 
(Lightfoot,  Chorograph.,  c.  76 ;  WetUein,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Oadara,  consequently,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  second  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  npcm  a 
mountain  on  the  western  shore;  thus  assigning  a  locality  to  it  different  from  that  of  the  first 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  south  of  Capernaum,  on  die  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  d-M^dd  (Robinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  ttie  ancient  Mag- 
dala  (Burckkardi.  Germ,  trans.,  ii.,  559  ;  cf.  RosenmMUer,  Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Alter* 
thumskunde.  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  widi  the  Talmndic  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one  quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Oadara ; 
bat  cannot  the  Migdal  Gadar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otberwiie  ezpLaiiied  T   Cf  0§temut'$ 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepars- 
tory  to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climax  of  his  miracle- working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  '*  He  that  can  do  smch  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  lis." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 
mountain. 

§  177.  Christ  Walks  upon  the  WaXen.     (John,  vi.,  16 ;  Matt.,  xir.,  22 ; 

Mark,  vi.,  45.) 

Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  tai^ 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with 
storm  and  waves.  Afler  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  t<s 
roach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.* 

remark  on  the  ptasage  cited ;  Burekhardi,  ii.,  1056 ;  Robituon,  liL,  599 ;  Matt.,  xti..  i. 
(Phariaeei  meeting  Christ),  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  of  the  tcettem  shore.  If, 
then,  Mifcgdala  was  on  the  western  shore,  the  second  miracle,  like  die  first,  mast  have  oc- 
curred on  the  eastern ;  the  direction  of  their  sabseqnent  passage  across  the  lake  woaM 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  coarse  (indicated  in  Matt,  zvi.,  13) 
woald  accord  very  well  with  Matt.,  xv.,  91 ;  and  all  this  favoars  the  opinion  that  we  have 
two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Matt.,  XV.,  39,  and  xiv.,  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  sent  his  disciples  away  first  by 
ship;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  himself;  bat  this  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission  in  the  former  passage ;  jast  as  we  find  Lake,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it.  The 
probability  of  the  miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  have 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recognize  in  Matt.,  xv., 
39 ;  xvi.,  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion ;  and,  in  fact,  we  frequently  find 
in  this  document,  aldiough  an  original  and  evangelical  one,  the  same  expressions  and  eveuta 
narrated  more  than  once ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

*  If  it  were  even  grammatically  possible  to  translate  ^?  r^i  ^aXdcvtit  "  along  the  tta^** 
and  hi  T^  ^Xaaoav  "towards  the  sea,**  although  the  connexion  be  unnaturid  (thus  supposing 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dia 
ciples,  who  had  slowly  toiled  alofig  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  construction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  narrative.  This  Is 
most  obvious  in  John's  account,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  the 
miraculous  about  it.  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  furlongs,  not  across,  bat 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  oa  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in ;  bow  will  diia 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  91),  **  ifnmedialely  the  ship  was  at  the  land,  whither  they 
went  /"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  western  shore ;  and 
what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  7  Cf  Lutke^g 
excellent  remarka,  in  he. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the. Saviour  amid  the 
8torm  and  darkness,  but  thought  they  saw  **  a  gpirit.**^  But  Christ 
called  to  them,  **It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice 
turned  their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  long^ingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them ; 
HB  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tum.f 

§  178.  Christ  in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum,     (John,  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitade  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  on  some  other  day.(  They  were  surprised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  since  they  had  lefl  him  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gpratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  different  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind ;  their  enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eai  of  the  loaves,  and  werejillei.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureih  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed.**  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  roe  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (t.  e,,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  his  Divine  calling." 

*  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jeias  was  walking  on  the  tkort ;  it  ooold  hare  been  nothing 
strange,  oapecially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  travelling  towards  Jerusalem,  to 
see  a  man  walking  on  the  lake-side  towards  moning. 

t  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itself. 

X  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbadi ;  in  later  times  there 
were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  oo  the  aeoood  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  ( Winer,  Real 
worterbuch,  2d  ed..  voL  iL,  p.  637). 
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Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  must 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour]"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work :  *'  Believe  on  him  whom  God  hath  senL'*  With 
this  faith  every  thing  is  given.  ^ 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Answer:  "  Chri«t  the  Bread  of  Life.** 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
perplexed  even  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced  ;t  or 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe. 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30}  a  new  miraculous  attestation  ;|  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked  that 
he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna — angels' 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss.. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  offered  to 
lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  their  carnal  feel- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire  ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter's  son  should 
say,  "  I  came  down  from  heavenP  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  t.  ^.,  their  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43— 
47).  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept the  Father^  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  himJ*  Seek  within  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  came 
to  me  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
'he  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
unto  me  aright.''  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  *^they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God  ;*^%  and  so, 

*  It  ia  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  distingoiih  individaali  or  daiaea  cloaely  in  hia  nar 
rationa. 

t  For  the  miracle  in  the  miracle,  the  Sapemataral,  ai  aoch,  can  only  be  apprehended  by 
the  Sense  for  the  Supernatural.  The  reaction  of  the  sensei  on  the  critical  onderatanding^ 
can  toon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in  the  soil  of  the  senaei.  One  reaaona  away 
what  he  thinka  he  baa  aeen ;  "  it  could  not  have  happened  aa" 

{  It  ia  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  acoounta  of  the  two  inatancea  in  which  the  multitude 
were  miraculoualy  fed,  that  ihe  tecoud  ia  followed  (Matt,  xvi  ,1)  by  a  demand  made  npon 
Chriat  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 

$  John,  vi.,  45.  Thia  cannot  be  underatood  of  the  tubsequenl  teaching  of  all  by  the  be- 
itowing  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Chriatianity ;  the  thing  in  Tiew  in 
the  paaaage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faith,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  aa  Sav. 
Sour,  which  waa  not  to  be  reatrained  by  any  baman  atatutes. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  ol 
God,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  iu  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  be  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except  through  the 
Son ;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  ['*  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen 
the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God;  he  hath  seen  the  jPa/Aer"].  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  iptended  to  lead 
them  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  **  He  that  hdieveth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life**  Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  **  I  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven**  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him ;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 
heaven. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world ;  hence,  that  the  bread 
which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  different  from  the 
bread  which  he  was ;  different,  that  is,  from  his  whole  self-communi- 
cation. '*  And  the  bread  which  I  wUl  give  is  my  fleshy  This  bread 
was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  exist- 
ence ;  the  life-givine  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.f 

(3.)  Eating  Christ's  Flesh  and  drinking  his  Blood. — His  own  Explanation  of  tliis 

(John,  yi.,  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man*^  &c.  (v.  53-58).  "  Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,  make  it  as  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

*  LaehmanrCt  text  omits  the  words  ^  h^  i^*nt  in  v.  51,  a  reading  which  is  supported  by 
oonsiderable  aathority.  Omitting  these  words,  only  the  general  idea  (the  96p\  to  be  de- 
voted for  the  salvation  of  men)  woald  be  made  prominent  in  the  passage  ;  not,  however,  to 
tlie  exclasion  of  his  self-sacrifice  as  the  culminating-point  of  his  life  devoted  to  God  and  to 
roan's  salvation.  Bat  the  omission  would  make  the  passage  harsh,  and  unlike  John's  style : 
the  words  may  have  slipped  oat  of  some  of  the  MSS.,  from  their  similarity  to  the  preceding 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Kling  says  against  lAeke  (Stnd.  n.  Krit.,  1836, 1)  in  regard 
to  this  division  of  the  discoorse,  bat  my  views  remain  anaffected.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
words  of  Christ  the  Lotheran  Realitm,  so  called. 
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To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  **  bread  from  heaven ;"  as  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me^ 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.\  This  is  the  bread  that  came  dawnjram  heath 
en.  But  most  of  his  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
how  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  **  eating  his  flesh  and  driuking  his  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  **  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  w^o,  thongh  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  lefl  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  •*  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 

I 

ing  my  flesh;  doth  this  offend  you?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  1  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyes  ;f  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

Ho  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words :  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothijig  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  ar^ 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  "  to  eat  hia  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  same  meaning. 

t  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  explains  hia  meaning  by  changing  his  words  ia 
enoagh  to  show  how  far  removed  these  words  are  from  any  reference  to. a  commnnicatioa 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

t  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  fifxmi  the  earth,  and  his  ezaltatk  n  to  heaven, 
are  united  together  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  onty  the  negative  side,  die  removal ;  the  ev^ 
of  faitli,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the  other. 
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life.  It  18  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing ;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates 
itself  through  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
roe  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them.'*  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in ;  and,  "  therefore,**  said  he,  **  I  said  unto 
you^  that  no  man  can  come  unto  m«,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father.  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief." 

• 

(4.)  Sifting  of  the  Disciples. — Peter's  Confession. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  \From  that  time  many  of, 
his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  himJ]  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it ;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment^  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

Ho  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  V*  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship :  '*  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  V*  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whoso  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain  :  '*  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life**  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah  (v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  Peter's 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to .  himself— he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgriveness.  Failing  this,  thoy 
could  only  strengthen  bb  enmity. 


M 

f 
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CHAPTER  X. 
JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CE8AREA  PHILIFPL 

§  179.  Reasons  for  the  Journey, 

WE  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  ioi 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  bear  the  re 
port  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  which  other  circumstances  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galilee,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  work 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  him- 
self into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Paneas,  or  Cesarea 
Philippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.t  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth. 

§  180.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida, — Peter* s  Second  Confer- 
sion. —  The  Power  of  the  Keys.     (Msirk,  viii. ;  Matt,  xvi.) 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice  ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done, 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned.! 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion.§     In  contrast  with  those  who 

*  Cf.  Lake,  xxiii^  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  there  ia  more  internal  proba- 
bility in  Lake,  ix.,  7,  than  Matt.,  ziv.,  1,  2. 

t  We  infer  the  direction  which  Chriit  took  with  hii  diaciplea  from  comparing  Matt^  xt^ 
81 ;  xvi.,  13 ;  Mark,  viL,  24  ;  viii.,  27 ;  Lake,  ix.,  10-18. 

X  This  soiti  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it 

^  In  all  the  Qospels  this  event  is  closely  connected  with  the  miraculoas  feeding,  which 
confirms  our  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facts.    Trae,  it  is  pottible  that  Peter's 
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saw  m  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he  must  h^ve  JtU  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  '*  the  Son  of  the  living  God,** 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience ; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  ohtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise :  "  Blessed  art 
thou ^  for  fiesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.**  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outwsird  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed — 
a  Divine  Jact^  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either  make  or  stand  in  stead  of.* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  ivgard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rock^  on  whom  be  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  ^person,  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  ;^dpicrf»a,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  '*  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

ooofession,  as  recorded  by  John,  if  the  lame  ai  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  e«- 
t^iUial  would  be  loat  if  it  were  lo.  Bat  we  may  certainly  lappoae  that,  at  io  critical  a 
period,  Chrii t  coald  have  qaestioned  hit  diaciples  thm  cloaely  on  two  different  opcasiona  in 
regard  to  their  pcnK>nal  convictiona,  which  were  soon  to  ondergo  ao  severe  a  trial. 

•  Cf.  p.  139. 

t  The  "Gates  of  Hades,'*  in  Matt.,  xvl,  18  (cf.  Isa.,  zxxriii.,  10;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  55),  desig* 
nate  rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  this  view  the  passage  means,  that 
"the  Church  shoold  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life, 
should  fear  death  no  more— of  coarse  implying,  howerer,  that  she  sboold  be  victoricmf 
over  all  hostile  powers. 
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to  be  the  key  by  which  the  kiDgdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "  to  bind  and 
loose"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sin? 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it.* 

^181.  The  DUciples  prohibited  to  reveal  Christ* 9  Messianic  Dignity. — 
The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.  (Matt.,  xvi,,  20-28 ;  Mark,  viii., 
30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  visible 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ;  and  he,  therefore,  g^dually  taught 
them  that  it  was  by  his  own  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  Ut 
be  established.  [  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  Sfc,] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  and  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  ^The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin- 
ions and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  *'  Be  it  Jar  from 
thee^  Lord,**  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
pei-son,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly, 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  fiesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

*  This  view  of  the  "  binding  and  loosing"  power  is  sustained  by  John,  zx.,  23.  The  sane 
thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13 ;  2  Cor.,  ii.,  15,  16.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and  that  of  "  binding  and  loosing"  need  caase  no  difltcalty ; 
they  refer  to  different  conceptions ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  exclasion  from,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  the  meant  of  reception  and  exclusion,  vix.,  the  paidon 
of  dn  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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vent  Christ  from  offering  the  sacrifice  which  his  Divine  calling  de- 
manded ;*  and  his  disposition  was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.! 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples^  and  ga^e  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
one  holy  interest  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their^caHing,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denial^  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentary  on  proph- 
ecy, were  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in 
their  Ministry, — (1.)   The  Wisdom  of  Serpents*and  Harmlessness  of  ^ 
Doves.     (Matt,  x.,  16.)— (2.)   The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.) — (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam 
mon  of  Unrighteousness,**  &c. 

(1.) 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  lo 
gard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difiicult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
be  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whoso  symbol  was  the  serpent.§ 

*  The  alternations  in  Peter's  feelings,  and  his  ccmsdqaent  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
the  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  stand-point  which  he 
then  occapied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  thas  op- 
positely to  him,  as  Sckleiemuieher  does  (Werke,  ii.,  107).  And,  therefore,  I  see  no  internal 
groand  for  beliering  that  the  passage  is  not  property  connected  with  the  narrative  here. 

t  This  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  nnderstanding  Christ's  previous  declara- 
tion  and  promise  to  Peter;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  together,  attest  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  as  ancormpted  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest. 

t  It  was  natarally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  this  tmth  frequently  apon  the  disci 
plea  ;  Matt,  xvi.,  24  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34,  35;  Lake  ix.,  83,  34  ;  and,  the«^foce,. die  occarrence 
of  similar  passages,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  x.,  38 ;  John,  xil,  25,  26,  proves  nolftiing  against  the  ori 
ginality  of  the  diacoarses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his-  sayings  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  attered  on.  another  to  the  same 
tenor. 

^  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  several  times  to  this  one, 
Rom.,  xvi.,  19 ;  1  Cor.,  xtv.,  20.  I  place  the  passage  in  this  ooBnezion  as  better  adapted 
to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostolical  missionaiy  journey. 

s 
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They  were,  indeecl,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  will 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  haman  meana  ibr  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  diat 
wudam  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  snch 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  die 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  GtOD  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  holy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wit 
dom  with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence.^  We  find  the  main  point  of  comparison  noCy 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  The  children  of  tJiie  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  tJie  children  of  light'*  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter ;  as,  op 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  children  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought ; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

*  It  if  to  be  noted  diat  thif  parable,  according  to  Lake,  zvi.,  1»  waa  addreiied  to  Ae 
disciples,  even  dioogfa  we  apply  the  word  to  the  lai^er  circle  of  disciples,  and  not  apeoificallj 
to  the  Apoatlea.  We  need  not  suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  was  directed  against  the  avarice 
of  ^e  Pharisees. 
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tbe  disposition  that  impelled  bim,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing  vehich  could  serve  as  a  means  to  bis  ends.  As  the  children 
of  tbe  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever- watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
ness of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  Good's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto ;  if  the  holy  dedsian  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
¥rith  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  .We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everiast- 
ing  mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
''receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness ;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy. 
The  persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already  "  children  of  light;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acts. 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow-Christians.  "  Fit  yourselves,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable ;  there  the  debtors  of ,  the  rich  man  were  made  firiends  by  the 
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unjust  Btewani  to  secure  a  home  on  earth ;  here  the  pioas  poor  ar» 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  bea?eo. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  directions 
for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  Gtod.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  fMfmttivd^  TTJg  ddmia^,  &diKoq  fumiJU/jvag;  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  ii» 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  KOOiAOxpdrup)  until 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches^  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  is  another  masV, 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignoranuf 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v,  lQ-13) :  *'  Be  faithful  in 
managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much ;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  *  But  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  much.'  Who  will  trust  you  with  the  true 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon  I  '  And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's^  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  your  higher  nature,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  V* 

The  concluding  thought  is :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  at 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  instrument ;  so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  Tbe  antitheiii  of  iiticov  uad  iXti$ii4v,  in  t.  11,  might  lead  u  to  interpret  the  fint  •• 
*  what  is,  in  itielf,  not  good ;"  bat  the  phrase  itannttvas  rfit  iiiKiat,  and  tbe  implied  allnaion 
to  the  parable,  favour  the  sense  given  in  the  text 

t  Here  is  illustrated  tbe  difference  between  the  Ebionitish  idea  of  worldly  goods  and  the 
tme  Christiaa  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan  is  Lord  and  Master  of  this  world  in  a 
phy»%cal  sense ;  and  the  possession  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  considered 
as  sinful  in  itself,  as  sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  eardily  goods  are  not  the  true  riches,  which  tha  Christian 
alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fblness ;  tiiey  belong 
to  Satan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  worid,  from  % 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  God.  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  parable)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christ,  instead  of 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generality,  applied  it  tpecifically  to  acts  of  benevo. 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property-  to 
further  the  otiier  objects  of  tiie  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  have  been  abondantly  fumiahed  in 
the  later  coons  of  iti  dsTelopemeut.    CC  De  WeUe,  Matt,  zix.,  81. 
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lers  spiritually ;  the  one  only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  the  master.' 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mam 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  berve  God  as  Mas- 
ter, these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  itself^  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Gt>D-— the  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vi., 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  pariable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  wisdom  and  a  iUadfoH  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "JBe  viUe  as  terpenti,  and 
harmless  as  doves,**  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  t.  e,,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  t 

^  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  im  Preaching  the  Ghspd. 

Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt,  vii.,  6,  C^ve  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs,  neither  east  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  Jeet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,  "  Valuable  as  pearls 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungrry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds-  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  sptritual  need ;  the  holy  pearls 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
grround,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would 
only  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  Gk>D,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
witness  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet 
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The  Apoetles,  then,  were  cautioned  ag^nst  the  error  into  which 
later  miMionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Grospel,  undcn:  the  impalu 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  ander  ci^ 
cumstances  in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  soiiie> 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined,  of  neoei- 
sity,  to  ii/t  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  h.  New  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rags 
of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  Us 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  qiiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduzacy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  ofo- 
ing  the  truths  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  exdted 
the  wrath  of  sofne,  while  it  led  othen  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  jnat  considered  was  in  itself  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  say* 
ings  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered; 
to  interpret  th^m,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  **ylvea6e  rpane^Tai  doKifioi:  became  approved numey-chamgertJ* 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  TaientM^  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  ^^Be  like  acute  money-changers;  adding  daily  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you  J*  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  money 
at  interest  vrith  him ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer  to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Christ  might 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostlps ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  time  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

*  See  Fdbricii,  Cod,  Apoerypk.  N.  T.,  i.«  330 ;  iii.,  534.  We  find  tbia  saying  in  apoo* 
ryphal  writinga,  both  heretical  and  Catholic ;  and  many  imitations  of  it  seem  to  have  beom 
made  by  the  ecclesiasticAl  teachers  of  the  first  century,  which  coald  not  hmve  happened  at 
that  time  bad  it  not  been  ottered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Panl  (whose  writiagi 
contained  many  allosions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hae  teoax  them) 
perhaps  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  1  Thess.,  ▼■,  SI,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Haiuel,  with 
whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree. — {8tvd,  u.  Krii^  1836,  L) 
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from  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly, 

§  184.  The  Syro-PhcBnician  Woman,  (Matt.,  xv.,  21 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  Repulse.— {3.)  Her  JPotVA.— (4.)  The 
Result. 

(1.) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (a  Canaanite  or  Phcenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  firom  the  Saviour,  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  **  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  I  thou 
Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil." 

(s.) 

"  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  last  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  .  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs.**  Taking  this  reply  alone,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his  per- 
sonal assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  vrished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark,  viL,  24).     In 

'*  The  attempt  to  remorv  these  dilBealtlei  Ij  the  theory  that  Christ  altered  his  plan  at 
difiereot  periodi  cannot  he  made  to  bannooize  with  the  attendant  drcomstances  of  this 
case,  as  related  by  Mark  as  well  as  Matthew ;  Ibr  these  oiicnmBtances  (the  joomej  into 
North  Qalilee,  &c.)  proTe  that  tfaii  case  most  be  placed  chronologically  tffUr  other  cases  in 
which  Christ  had  assisted  indiridnal  beatbena. 
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the  previouB  caaes  in  wbich  he  had  assisted  inclfridual  pagaDSy  no  fm^ 
ther  consequences  were  likely  to  follow ;  but  his  agency  in  Mm  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  acdoD» 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  la 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fenrent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  he  was  dif* 
ferently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hsird  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  ehildrem^t 
bread  to  the  dogs*^  may  sound  to  ««,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  merdea  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  ^ot  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that 
aU  should  become  *'  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were* 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  their  truth.  "  Ye«,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbM 
which/all  from  their  master^e  table.** 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  be  ru 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed;  nor  could  Christ  have 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man^  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  hia 
person)  God  revealed  himself  to  her  heart;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  thb  pe- 
culiarly Christian  sense,  which  ia  made,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  **  He  that  humblcth 
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kimsdf  thall  be  exalted;**  he  answered  the  woman,  commending  her 
as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  *'  O  woman,  grecU  is  thy  faith  ;  be 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  toilt,'*  He  set  up  the  believing  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  th€U  faith  which  was  to  become,  among  the  pagans,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  GroD.  ^ 

Thus,  agrain  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  humble,  self- 
denying  devotion  to  Qod  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ; 
this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom. 
Idle,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson,  also.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles— oay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to  be  unheard  and  un- 
answered— with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
*^e  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Proridenoe 
He  hidei  a  nniling  face.] 

§  185.  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ.    (Luke,  ix.,  29-36.) 

Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 
Apostles  the  sufferingrs  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfigured  before 
them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits ;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth ;  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  absurd. 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rather 
than  the  first 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  intended 
to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been  intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness;   for,  during  its 

*  Lake  tayt  eight  diyt;  Matthew  n» ;  {nrolTing  no  diicreptncy,  however,  Ibr  it  it  euy 
to  tbow  chat  they  employed  different  modea  of  conpatatioB.  Statementi  of  time  thus 
agreeing  in  (kct,  hat  diflbriB;  fa  form,  are  among  the  vanst  aigni  of  veracity  in 
narratirea. 
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progress,  they  were  **  htavy  with  tleep^^*  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  apprv- 
hend  it,  or  to.  transmit  an  account  of  it  aa  matter  of  fact.  We  cannoC, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occuirencet  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ord^iary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  snch, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  8part»iDto  a  mountUD,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.     We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayec 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  hsid  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  In 
kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.     They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer;  his  countenuBSe 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans* 
figured  with  celestial  light.     At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visionf  thus :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Elias 
in  celestial  splendour ;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.     In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition^  saw  and  heard  what  followed.     Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.! 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  thU  was  MooDt  Hermon,  or  the  moantain  from  whi^ 
Cetaret  Pbilippi  took  the  name  PaneoM.  The  old  tradition,  which  makes  Moant  Tabm 
the  aite  of  the  tram  figuration,  cannot  be  relied  on.  ^ 

t  Cf  Matt.,  xvii.,  9.  X  Cf.  Lake,  ix.,  33,  laat  clanta. 

(  We  have  several  timei  remarked  that  too  much  importance  ia  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
omutum  of  any  event  by  John  that  ia  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelista.  Still  hit  silence  id 
regard  to  the  tranaflgnration  ia  remarkable,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witneas,  and 
that  the  event  itseIC  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  oC 
Christ  in  a  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this :  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distinct  repreaent** 
tion  of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and.  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  it.  Dr.  Scknackekburger  (Beitriigeii  sur  Siuleitung  in  daa  Nea« 
Testament)  thinks  that  John  omitted  the  transfiguration  becaase  of  the  Gnostics  and  I>d. 
Betics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  i  bat  lo  os  it 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  afler  die  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in.  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  186.  Elias  a  JPbrenmner  of  Messiah.     (Matt,  xvii.,  10-13.) 

The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  diieiplesy  ai  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
his  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  as 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that 
Elias  must  first  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
Elias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  '*  t« 
come  already t  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed.^  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them.^' 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  fix>m  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Baptist. 

§  187.  Christ  Cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at' 
tempted  it  in  vain.  (Mark,  ix.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14 ;  Luke,  ix.,  37«) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude. 

On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 
Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appear!  that  thU  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  raaaon  whj  be  §kouU  mftntion  il^  lo 
guard,  by  a  full  and  dear  f tatenent,  agaimt  mUinterpretation  on  that  aide. 

*  Lake,  ix.,  36,  ii  moit  simple :  tkef  kept  U  ctoae,  and  told  no  wum  in  tko§§  days  any  of 
Mom  tkiug^i  which  they  had  §een.  The  ■tatement  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  Chriat  for- 
bade it,  gi^et  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  aooordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  erent 
was  purely  objectire. 

t  We  think  we  are  Justified  in  considering  Matt,  xvii.,  10-13,  as  one  of  these ;  the  •2y 
with  which  the  question  oommencei  shows  that  it  has  a  oonoexion  elsewhere. 

X  These  words  prore  that  Christ  attriboted  John's  fate  to  the  marhinstinns  of  the  Pharip 
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sons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  distreas  on 
account  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son*  had  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  meK 
ancholy,  in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
Teyed  to  them  by  Chns^.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  Thej 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  whidi  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputiiig 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  tfaeii 
great  surprise.}  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  He  woold 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  others,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theira.  *  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con- 
descending love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants ;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  ^  O 
faithless  generation  !  haw  kmg  shall  I  be  with  you  and  suffer  yo»/'§ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  power.  To  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  bis  sufiering  son, 
with  the  prayer,  *'  But  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing t  have  compassion  on  us 
and  help  ««."  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  thou  canst 
do  any  things**  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Nothing  could  be  a  itrongtif  proof  of  hlitorical  Tvnicity  than  tiia  lliree.  ••pante  bat 
agreeiiig  aoooonti  of  thia  event,  all  from  diffinnnft  aooroea.  Mark'a  aarratiTe  ii  obnooalj 
due  to  an  eye-witneta ;  it  it  marked  by  simplicity  andnatoralneM,  withoat  a  trace  of  dui 
ezaggvratioo  which  8tram»%  woold  aee  in  it. 

t  The  pretence  of  the  acribea  woold  fix  the  aits  rather  at  aome  aEMontafax  of  Galilee  tfaaa 
at  Meant  Hermon  or  Paneaa. 

X  ^tldui^ifiii^  Mark,  ix.,  15,  appeara  entirely  natoral ;  any  thin;  bot  eaDaggfsrtdtdt  aa  Strmmm 
win  have  it 

(  It  by  no  meant  followa  tiiat  Chritt'e  exclamation  refert  to  tiie  diaciplea :  nmdi  none 
probably  to  all  that  had  preceded;  the  epirit  in  whieh  hit  aid  had  been  ao«ght,aSd  hia 
miracaloat  power  doobted.  The  word  y^f^  ia  Coo  general  for  the  Apoatlea ;  nor  wooM  the 
Lord,  who  generally  bore  with  their  weakneatea  ao  bemgnaatly,  hove  ao^  aeverely  re- 
proved  them  in  thii  cate.    Nor  woold  they,  in  that  caae,  have  pot  the  qoeatian  in  ver.  98. 
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and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "  Doubt  not ;  I  can  do 
all  things,'*  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  within  himself: 
"  Can  I  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  bdieveth**  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  help  thou  my 
unbelief,**  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  coq>8e ;  "  but  Jesus  took  him  by  the  halkd 
and  lijted  him  up,  and  he  arose,** 

§  188.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  Failure. — The  Power 
of  Faith, — Prayer  and  Fasting,     (Matt.,  xvii.,  20,  21,) 

After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  "  Why  could  not  we 
cast  him  out  V*  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  profyer  wckdi  fasting.  The  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former. 
•*  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;\  for  verily  I  say  unto  you^  Jfy^  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,\  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place^  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi* 
hie  unto  you**\\  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  account) :  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting,**     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

**  I  gi«0  a  free  trmnslation  of  that  very  diflfeolt  paiMge,  Marie,  ix.,  S3 ;  rach  aa  the  con 
nexioD  appeara  to  me  to  demand.  Ki  Mmmi,  in  ▼.  83, 1  Ihiuk,  refera  to  the  worda  apokea 
by  the  man.  v.  22 :  rtf  ■■  "  that"  which  bad  been  aaid :  «i«r<9««i  u  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatieam,, 
according  to  Bentley'a  collation,  and  in  Cod,  EfkfxilSm.  Re$eripi.  (tee  Tuckendoifs  re- 
print) ;  and  I  think  it  ia  a  gioaa.    KnatcMuU  conaidera  it  aa  middle^  bat  without  gnnind. 

ty.  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  die  promiaea  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  miraclea,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  commanion  with  God 
tbroagh  Chriat ;  in  general,  a  want  of  religiooa  conviction  and  confidence,  aa  practically 
diaplayed  in  aabdnii^  all  doabta  and  diiBcoltiea ;  e.  g„  aach  aa  Panl'a. 

X  The  tame  figure  aa  in  the  parablea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  probaUy  intended  to  iUoa- 
trate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  die  heart,  by  die  power  of  God  that  dwella  in  it: 
like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  from  the  diminutive  aeed'Coni. 

$  in  Oriental  manner,  Chriat  takea  a  concrete  figure  finom  the  viaible  creation  before  him, 
to  aet  forth  the  general  thought :  **  You  will  be  able  to  remove  all  dilBcnltiea ;  apparent  im- 
poaaibilitiea  will  become  poaaible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  thia  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality)  liea  in  ita  rel^ 
erence,  in  the  context,  to  men  working  a§  organs  qftke  Sptrit  cf  Ood ;  it'exchidea,  there* 
fi)re,  allaelf-will,refnaing  to  ■obmit  to  the  Divine  oider,  which  ia, indeed,  antagooiatio  tofutk 
ittelC 
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prayai*  which  is  oflfered  in  humiliation  before  God,  and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  discfaaige 
die  duties  of  their  ministry .t 

§  189.  Return  to  Capemautiu — Dispute  among  the  Duciplesjar  Pre- 
cedence.—  The  Child  a  Pattern. — Acting  m  the  Name  cf  Chfi^ 
(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion|  Christ  replied  to  those 
who  asked  *'  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  &c.,  that  "the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  seneuowt 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  stiTl  the  ideas 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  aelf-ieeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

'  The  Jewt  and  early  Chriitiaiu,  in  timet  of  fpecial  prayer,  retired  from  aodal  interoovne 
and  bodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites ;  and  the  mention  of  prayer  amd 
ftutint^  together  implies  diis  state  ef  entire  oollectednfeaa  and  devotion. 

t  There  are  some  diacrepancies  in  the  Evmngelista  as  to  U>e  collocation  of  the  passages 
here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt  (xvii.,  20,  31 )  harmonise  well  with  eadt  other 
and  with  the  connexion.  Bat  in  Mark,  xi,  23,  the  saying  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  poteer 
€f  faith  is  given  in  a  connexion  not  homogeneoni  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  potitwe  efficiency  of  faith.  In  Lake,  xvii.,  6, 
a  different  figure  is  used,  viz..  the  nprooting  of  a  sjrcamore;  and  this  passage  was  probably 
uttered  in  a  different  locality ;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Savioor,  in  view  of  bis  approach- 
ing separation  from  the  disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  empk>yed  variooji  figures,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28,  29)  the  ^rs^  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  out.  and  ^e  wteonA 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  more 
certain  that  it  was  spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Maik,  ix.,  23,  cantains  a  state- 
ment of  tlie  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  father  of  the  demoniac ; 
in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collo- 
cation ;  but  in  Matthew  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  miataken 
interpretation  put  upon  ytvta  Smarot  (Matt.,  xvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referrinff 
U^  riiv  intrlav  (▼.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  the  passage  eo 
the  power  of  &ith  to  this  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Christ  ut- 
tered both  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  and  Matt,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of 
thought  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not 
mention  (xvii.,  5,'6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered ;  the  disci- 
ples would  not  have  asked,  "  Lord^  increase  our  faith,"  but  ibr  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it ;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark 

•  0£  p.  203. 
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their  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  tneir  northern 
tour ;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  among  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further ;  but  in  a  feW  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  g^atest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  6od)."t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me."t 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  tmall.  It  is  not  merely  tchat  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
great  or  small ;  its  toarth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  This  it  not  to  be  oonibaiided  with  t  later  di«inite  of  die  fame  character;  in  die  in- 
•tance  before  as  the  qnestioo  referred  to  die  prt$enlt  not  to  tb»  future,  who  w  the  greatMt 
io  hii  penooal  qualities  and  peHbrmancee  f  Chritf  •  reply  was  directed  to  tkii  qaeetion ; 
not,  u  in  the  f  abseqnent  case  (Loke,  zxii.,  t4,  dic.),  to  one  oooceming  precedence  in  die  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  Matthew's  socoant,  dierefore  (zviii.,  i.),  seems  to  be  less  original  dian 
those  of  Lake,  ix.,  46 ;  Mark,  iz^  33.  The  fbmier  is  less  bomogeneoos ;  and,  beaides,  in  it 
the  diiciple*  propose  the  question ;  in  the  others  Christ  anticipates  them ;  which  seems  the 
more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel  that  their  dispute  was  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  be  ashamed  to  pat  the  qaestion.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  die  origin  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  from  this,  as  the  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
roast  always  be  a  debatable  qaestion,  so  far  .as  Lake,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whether  the 
disciples  only  thought  this,  or  expressed  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

t  Lake's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  opon  this  oocasioo,  although  mote  simple  and  ho- 
mogeneoas  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  order  of  die  two 
expressioDS  so  well  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  Y^f  in  the  last  clause  of  ▼.  48,  and 
from  John's  question  in  v.  49,  which  was  eridendy  occasioned  by  the  words  tmrntdicdety 
before  spoken  by  Christ,  bat  not  by  those  in  die  last  clause  referred  to. 

X  In  Matt,  X.,  42,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  diat  which  has  been  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  in  hi»  name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act 
in  Christ's  name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  uninaportant  sot  The  form  in  which  the 
disposition  sbsU  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  are  not  under  the  eoo- 
trol  of  m^n ;  but  the  disposition  itself,  which  is  stamped  ai  Christian  fttan  its  reference  to 
the  name  of  Christ,  is  independently  rooted  in  the  heart. 
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of  Christ  and  for  his  sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  £at 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Hm  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention among  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  do  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  ^  rule  of  action, 

§  190.  Christ* s  two  Sayings :  *'  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  yoiu^ 
andf  '*  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for- 
ward an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just 
laid  down.* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.!  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  out 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  be  allowed  to  mako  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  eyen  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself:  "  If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  1" 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean 
ing,  they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Strtttms  objects  to  SchknemuuAer'i  view  (which  accords  in  sabt tance  wiU>  miDe),  that 
"  it  iveiappoaea  a  readiDeai  <^  thought  in  the  ditciplea  of  fokich  thsy  vere  by  no  meaiu 
poi$U9^."  It  18  just  the  reverie ;  it  f eema  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap. 
prehensicm  at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  further  thought  upon  dia  lenae  and  bear* 
ing  of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  vrordu,  "  In  my  name" 

t  As  (though  with  another  motive)  in  Acts,  xix.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them ; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one :  "  Forbid 
him  not  [for  there  is  no  man  which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  which 
can  lightly  speak  ecU  ofme^  ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you.** 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  roost  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  face 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way  ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  aa  themselves. 

• 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  **IIe  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me,**  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  an  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  results — 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite ;  apparently  done  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  foiiner  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  opposition^  but  in  the  latter  an  in- 
ward affinity,  which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 

•  Cf.  p.  141. 

T 
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§  191.   The  Stater  in  the  Fith.     (Matt.,  xvii.,  27.) 

Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
t.  f .,  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully;  but  this 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev- 
ident that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  suffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because  as 
I  they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money.* 
Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  be 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison drawn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.t 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  fit>m 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  Thit  account  taits  well  to  the  historical  connexion  in  which  it  occora,  Matt,  xrit,  24 ; 
bat  tlien  we  cannot  take  the  month  Ad<xr  strictly.  If  thit  laat  cannot  be  allowed,  we 
mast  place  the  occarrence  immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000 ;  as  the  mnltitoda 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesas  as  Messiah,  the  collectors  might  well  doabt  of  his  paying 
the  tax.  We  cannot  think,  with  WieseUr,  that  the  tax  was  dae  to  the  Empire,  for  the 
whole  import  of  tiie  narrative  tarns  npon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a  political  one. 

t  De  H'HUf*  remarks  on  the  daty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  Rom^  xiii.,  6, 
are  not  applicable  here ;  the  relation  involved  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-politica]  rela** 
tion,  which  wai  to  be  aboUsbed  by  Cbiist,  with  the  whole  krm  of  that  Theocracy. 
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subordinate  membera  of  the  Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
to  procure  the  tribute-money,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the 
means  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  very  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowed, 
was  found  within  it 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re-  I 
gard  to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  Peter,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
opposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  agaii. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRIST'S  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  TAB- 
ERNACLES. 

§  192.   Hii  Precautions  against  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  October ; 
and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take  measures  to  seize  upon  his 
person* 

*  John,  Tii.,  8.  The  mentkm  of  tfaii  oircmnatttiice  by  John  provef  hif  Tericity  m  u 
eye-wttneiB.  A  merely  traditional  or  invented  narratiTe  would  have  f  aid  nothing  tboal  it* 
tf  tending  lo  lowar  tba  Mtimato  of  Chriaf  ■  diTioilgr  and  smpwnsibanl  powar. 
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The  miDds  of  his  own  brothers  were  not  fully  mside  up  as  to  hu 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise  that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  followers,  gathered  from  different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reasons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  diat  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that  kis 
relations  to  the  world  were  different  from  theirs ;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  they  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  My  time  is 
not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  is  always  ready  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil.  Cro  ye  up  unto  this /east ;  I  go  not  yet  up,  because  my 
time  is  not  yetjull  come  J* 

He  afterward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast  Great  anxiety  for  his  arrival  hsid  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  explains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revdatian 

(John,  vii.,  16-19.) 

Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed' against  him  had 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
higher  source.  Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca 

•  Cf  p.  S44. 

t  Litda  M  John  ralatea  of  ChrUf  i  Itboara  in  Otlilee,  be  impliea  them  in  vii,  3, 4.    Thia 
pmige  bbfioailj  aUndM  to  a  QhMB  iUtd  np  bgr  the  olbv  BTnageliati. 
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ted  in  your  schools,  appear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching  u  not  mine^  hut 
hi*  that  sent  me  ;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will^  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Hm  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  fbr  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  T*  (v.  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  1  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  *'  It  is  true,  ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me^  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  '*  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  iu 
heart  (».  f .,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self- manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

§  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ-^He  warns  them  that 
they  should  seek  Him^  hut  should  not  find  Him.     (John,  vii.,  30,  seq.) 

The  increasing  influence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

*  John,  rii..  17.  With  StkoU  tDd  Lfidbe,  I  debate  from  tb«  oM  ez««erifl  which  refen 
this  paMft^e  to  the  teitimony  of  inwtrd  experience,  the  tettimtmiMm  SpirUut  Stmeti. 
Not  the  will  of  Qod.  m  rtpeaUd  by  Ckriit,  was  the  aim  of  diacoune  here,  hat  the  will  ct 
Ood,  aa  far  at  the  Pkaritmt  themaelvea  might  have  known  it ;  to  that,  '*  to  do  the  will  of 
God"«="to  make  the  glory  of  Ood  the  object  of  one'a  actiooa,"  U  oppoaed  to  "fbHowing 
one't  own  will,  and  teeking  one'a  own  honour."  When  Chriat  had  to  do  widi  lach  aa  did 
not  fally  believe,  hot  were  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  ooald  fay,  **  Try  only  to  fi>Uow  the  draw- 
ing within  yoo,  to  sabmit  to  my  teaching  and  practice  it,  and  all  yonr  doabta  will  he 
practieally  lolved.  Yonr  hearta  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  thii  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  difBcoltiea  from  which  yoo  cannot  free  yonrMlvea."  Bat  the 
penont  to  whom  he  was  ipeaking  in  thia  instance  were  far  removed  from  faiA ;  and  to 
inch  he  had  to  point  oat  objective  teaU  by  which  they  might  Judge  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
mission ;  bat,  as  they  were  destitote  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  these  tests 
property,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  Aat  they  lacked  the  wiU  to  beeowvineed,  the  ear- 
nest of  which  is  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  God.  He  was  Jastified  in  making  thia  demand 
fcr  a  proper  disposttkm  nniveruU,  as  withoat  it  all  argnment  and  proof  moat  be  in  vain 
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cited  the  feazB  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaical  pazlj; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  aften^  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee,  OTercome  their  machinations  by  the  power  d  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words  and  woriu,  that  no 
course  was  left  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their-  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  ^*  Yet  a 
lUfle  tohile  I  am  with  you^  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him  that  sent 
me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  thither 
ye  cannot  come^  He  thus  warned  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known — but  in  vain;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  inteipreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  aUows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

§  195.  Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  World, 
(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Himself . 
(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.) — Heforetels  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jews 
to  Him.    (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered 
through  the  countiy,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  of 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  tlie  Temple  (probaUy 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  grreat  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  '*  Here  is  the  true  spring 
of  living  water ;  if  any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water."*     And  in  another  figure 

*  Thete  wordt  were  not  uttered  by  Christ  u  •  prtdidiont  hot  u  a  deckratkm  of  the 
power  of  ftith  in  developing  the  Divine  life.  Bat  ai  it  waa  not  fully  realized  until  the 
outpouring  of  tiie  Holy  Gfaott,  that  stream  of  living  water  which  flows  without  ceaaing 
dmrngh  the  communion  of  believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v.  39),  «■ 
iUnatrated  in  the  pragreai  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
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(yiii.,  12)  he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the 
Bun  is  in  the  material.  '*  /  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  thatfoUoweth 
me  thall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  sJiall  have  the  light  which  beams 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life."* 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less,  because  it  was  given  of  himself  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
self- witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  '*  Though  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
self,  my  testimony  is  true  /  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go** 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
and  self-deception ;  the  eternal  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance^  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father ;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  "  Where  is  this  witness  1  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledgre 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himsel£ 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  m«;"  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  "  Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  heaven ;"  because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  "  When  ye  have  lifted 


•  Cf.  these  wordi.  **  the  Ught  of  life,  the  light  wJUei  giweth  life,"  with  "  the  hrtad  of  life,* 
p.  366.  The  "light"  precedes ;  M  Cbiitt  enlighteoi  the  darkened  world,  snd  thai  letdt  it 
from  death  aoto  life.  He  appean  fint  to  the  dark  loiil  aa  the  enlightening  teacher  of  truth. 
In  order  to  raiae  it  to  commanion  with  himtelft  and  ao  to  partake  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  light"  and  "  life"  ii  not  outward  and  indirect,  but  inward  and  direct  The 
light  and  the  life  are  from  the  same  Oiver ;  aometimea  the  one  ia  made  more  prominent, 
•ometiroea  the  other,  according  to  the  bearinga  in  which  he  ia  spoken  of;  the  life  oa  light 
(John.  I.  4).  or  the  Ugbt  of  lifo. 
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up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  ihaJl  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  no- 
thing qfmytelf;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things** 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  human 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death* 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  Truth,  and  Freedom. 
(John,  viii.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude ;  their  typical  Mean- 
ing (33-38). 

The  Divine '  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  opponents 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  "  As  he  spake  thete  words^  many  believed  on  him'* 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faith, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  disci pleship,  and  to  show  what  they  mighty  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "Only  by 
holding  fiast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  interpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  impoit  still  further. 

The  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theoci'atic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  '*  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free," 
a  disgrace  fi>r  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33)«    In  view  of  this  prido 
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of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indulg 
ed  in  their  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dis- 
positions, Jesus  said,  "  Whoiocver  commiUeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
The  servant  abidcth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  he  may  be  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the  Son 
of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  be  excluded  from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of 
God,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham  ;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
faithful  (v.  37-44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  that  their  disposition  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abra- 
ham's. Him,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockt  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy .( 

§  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ.    (John,  vii.,  40- 
63.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim. — First  Decision  against  Christ. 

Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  afler  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  divis- 
ion ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  that  any  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

•  CC  p.  148.  t  Cf.  p.  266. 

t  Ai  ioterpretera  bftve  often  remarked  on  John,  viii.,  57,  the  expresiion  of  the  Jewi  wm 
not  iooonflistent  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  being  Jut  thirty  yewn  old.  "  Thou  art  not  ytt 
/fly,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham,  who  lived  lo  many  centariea  ago  ?"  (Chriit  v«aa  at  the 
beginning  of  t)ie  middle  period  of  life,  ending  with  /fty,  in  which  year  the  Levitea  were 
freed  from  the  regnlar  aenrice  of  the  Temple,  Namb.,  iv.,  3 ;  viii.,  95.)  Nothing  hot  wilfolneas 
coald  lead  Weute  and  Ofirer  to  oonclode,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  acconnti  and  to  internal 
probability,  that  Jeaoa  waa  mach  older  than  Sa  generally  anppoaed  when  he  entered  on  hia 
public  miuistry.  On  the  tradition  that  Jeani  was  nearly  fifty,  which  aroae  from  a  mtann- 
d.-t standing  of  these  words,  cf.  my  Oetekiehte  de$  ApoetoL  ZeilaUen,  3d.  ed.,  vol  ii,  p.  530 
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che  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  ezclamationy  *'Ntvfr  moh 
ipake  like  this  man.** 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  they 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  **I}oth  our 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  V*  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  proposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  this 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs ;  and  that  no  recognition  but 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes- 
siahship,  would  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  then,  was  the  firU  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

§  198.  A  Man,  ham  Blind,  healed  an  the  Sabbath. — Christ*s  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Time. — Individual  Sufferings  not  to  be  judged  as  Punish' 
mentfor  Sins. — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     (John,  ix.) 

If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexion 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case :  ** Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?**  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed 4hat  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  **  this  man^*  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting such  a  precise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 

'  CC  p.  143,  144. 
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plied,  at  first,  concisely,  **  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parenU ;^ 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him;*'  that  his 
Bufierings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himsdf  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  **Imust  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  ;t  the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done.!     As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,** ^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps,  began  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes»  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,],'  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

*  An  ftpocryphal  writer  wcmld  have  made  Chrift  oontrmdict  thii  Tiew  more  faHy. 

t  The  dtLj,  the  time  for  labour;  its  fleeting  boon  nrait  be  improred.  *'  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pais  witboat  doing  wbat  I  only  opon  earth  can  do.  My  atay  here  will  toon 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  moit  hinder  me  £rom  that  which  I  (ai  the  thining  Son)  have  now 
to  work  opon  the  earth." 

t  The  day  s=  the  time  allotted  to  Chrif  f  i  miniatry  on  earth ;  the  night,  therefore,  ■■  the 
approaching  end  of  hia  earthly  labonra. 

^  So  long  as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  he  most  remain,  according  to  his  uatnre,  the  San 
of  tiie  world ;  so  long,  therefore,  he  most  shed  light  aroond  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spir- 
Itaal  blessings ;  no  opportunity  of  4oing  this  most  pass.  The  core  of  this  blind  man,  bodily 
and  spiritnally,  was  part  of  his  work  as  **  light  of  the  workL"  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  ceeued  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world ;"  bat  his  personal  and  visible  manifestation  waa 
here  in  qnestion ;  the  Son  of  the  world,  visible  apon  the  earth  itself. 

I  Would  any  one  have  invented  thie,  which  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying  the 
miracle  f  "  Bat  it  waa  invented  for  the  aake  of  the  myatical  alloaion  to  Siloam."  Were 
this  so,  a  bnger  explanation  than  the  sentence,  "  whiA  is,  by  interpretation,  *  sent' "  (v.  7), 
woold  have  been  given.  If  &  Ipuw^t^trmi  interaXfthot  ij  gennine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
Is  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  inaiat  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  translator, 
eq>ecially  aa  the  word  PI^^K^,  etndit^^  out,  oooU  be  applied  by  metonymy  to  one  of  die 

eanals  from  the  spring  of  Siloam;  and  the  form  Ht^  (Neb.,  iii.,  15)  cornea,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  translation.  As  has  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  mystical  inter 
protatioQ,  would  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi 
trarily  assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  timea,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  John, 
who  eagerly  caught  at  all  allusiona  to  the  object  of  hia  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a 
mystical  anid  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and 
that  the  more,  because  the  aot  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that  he  thua 
made  Siloam  the  sjrmbol  of  the  heavenly  iw^enkn,  by  whom  the  diaeaaed  man  waa  to  be 
healed. 

%  John's  omissioo  to  mention  expreedy  that  the  cure  waa  gradual  does  not  militate 
against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  have  to  supply  some  other  points 
omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.  g.,  that  soma  one  led  the  blind  man  to  tfte  pool,  or,  that  he  waa 
wo  accustomed  to  the  way  aa  to  need  no  guidance.  Such  omiaaioiis  as  this  wn  no  proof  that 
the  account  was  not  due  to  an  eye-witness ;  especially  aa,  on  the  theory  that  the  account 
was  an  invention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acoount  satisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  the 
•ubaidiary  features  at  aO.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative^-tbe  conduct  of  the  blind  man 
jid  of  the  Phariaeea— the  atamp  of  ey«>witDesa  la  indnbitaMe ;  and  the  want  of  miniita- 
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§  199.  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  reHored 
Blind  Man, — Christ*s  Conversation  with  him. — The  Sight  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing, 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  of 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completelj 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vaio. 
Nothing  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  begg^'s  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his  ovm 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arrogance  was 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  himsel£ 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  given 
(v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him ; 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  cured  him 
was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  ot 
mankind ;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus :  *'  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see  ; 
and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blinds  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  l)ecame  blind 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occun*ed  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  ''sifling;"  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemna- 
tion go  hand  in  hand ;  the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  "  Are 

nesf  in  the  detail  of  the  fact  itself  w«i  probftbly  cMied  by  the  narrmtor's  btsteniag  bom 
the  minda  itielf  to  that  in  which  he  was  moet  intereited,  vis.,  its  remit 
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tpe,  then,  blind  aUo  V*  Christ  had  not  said  that  they  were  blind,  but 
that  they  would  become  so  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  **  If 
ye  were  blind^  ye  should  have  no  sin;  but  now  ye  say^  we  see;  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth'*  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  g^ilt.) 

§  200.  ParaUeofthe  Good  Shepherd,-- The  Parable  extended.— Christ 
the  Door, — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.     (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  severity,  as 
false  guides  of  the  people ;  doubtless  having  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup- 
position is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fold  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
Bouls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  vrithin  them ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  h\fn ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits.t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex 
tended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  ot 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  ot 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is  himself  the 
revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  himself;  he  can  point 

*  C£,  on  the  parmblei  of  John.  p.  111. 

t  Bxmmplei  of  the  mbm  flM)de  of  ezteadin;  a  parable  are  to  b«  Iband  in  the  Bynoptical 
(It  IS  pals. 
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ont  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.    He 
as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds ;  the  hittet 
inently  here.    In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  h4  liad  contrasted  * 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieyes ;  he  now  further  contraflta  otiktr 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.    All  who  sought  to  gather  fbEbniQi^  aflA 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of  tnaidgipeqni  - ' 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselyes,  weiB  ttdmyreB^tH  ' 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking'  iplf» 
tion.     But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  bmve  Wh 
thing  to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  tlie  abiMp. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  sa^ed  him* 
self,  but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  sliepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thi«fveB, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif> 
ferent  classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims ;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feelings,  had  not  Ioto  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  *'  I  am  the 
good  shepherd^  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  knoton  of  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  ike  sheep,** 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  hia 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  "  other  sheep 
not  of  this  fold** — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them^ 
aUo,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,'^ 

§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People, — Christ* s  return  into  Galilee, 
The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose. 
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and  tbe  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  coarse,  was  upon  the  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jeius  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

$  202.  Reasons  for  the  Journey  through  Samaria.    (Luke,  ix.,  51,  seq.) 

AFTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     He 

*  From  the  stfttementf  of  John,  taken  tlone,  we  thoald  infer  that  Chrift  dkl  not  letvo 
the  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclea,  hat  remained  antU  tiiat  of  the  Dedi* 
cation.  It  ia  tme  that  John  doea  not  expreasly  »ay  {x.,  S3)  Aat  he  remained,  which  deri- 
ation  from  the  ordinary  rale  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned ;  bat  thia  omiaaion 
earf  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  joamey  back  to  Qafilee.  More- 
orer,  it  woald  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  history  by  sapposing  the  previoas 
joomey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  oar  text  (chap.  xi.). 
The  coarse  of  preparation  for  his  death  to  which  he  sabjected  his  diaciplea  (as  already  re- 
lated) woold  sait  moch  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  jast  before  the  Uui  joar- 
Bey  than  before  the  next  to  the  laat 

Thas  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jaeobi  (DissertatioD  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Lilb  of  Jesos, 
before  cited).  Bat  we  learn  from  Lake,  ix.,  91,  that  Jeans  made  hia  laat  Joaraey  iknmgk 
Samaria  ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  aeeda  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholeaome  impreasions  apon  the  people. 
Against  John's  testimony  snch  an  aadiority  as  this  woald  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  aocoants  of  two  joameys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf.  Lake,  xiii.,  2fi ;  xvii.,  11,  in  which  paaaagea  a  beginning  ia  made  towards  aoooonts  of 
two  joameys,  thoagh  they,  perhapa,  refer  to  the  aame  one.  Bat  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  muit  belong  to  a  Uut  joamey ;  for  instance,  xiii.,  31--33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  aapposed  tiiat  diia  joamey,  so  described,  waa  the  one  tiiat 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  teDs 
OS  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publici^,  came  into  the 
city  anexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days  *,  all  atteriy  in  conflict  with 
Lake's  accoant  of  the  joamey  throagh  Samaria.  Nor  ia  it  intemally  probable  that  Christ 
woald  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feaat  at  a  time  when  his  laboars  mast  have  saf- 
fered  so  many  hindrances  from  the  persecattons  of  the  Pharisees ;  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.  Nor  doea  thia  view  of  die  case  comtro' 
diet  John's  statements ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thns  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  farther  inquiry  of  oar  own.  Cannot  John's  statement,  that  Jesus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  a»  ii  were,  in  ieerei*'  (vii.,  10),  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  joaraey  with  a  caravan,  but  took 
an  uuasoal  route  throagh  Sanutria,  a  province  Aat  held  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Judea  7  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerasalem.  in  the  middle  of  the  feast,  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  he  intentionally  took  the  longer  route  f  Admitting  this,  it  wiU  be  easy 
(as  Krabbe  and  Wteuler  aUow)  to  reconcile  John's  aooount  with  Lake's. 
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wished  to  visit  Jerusalem  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  him 
during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  their  faith  by  his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  way  of  Samaria,  rather  than  through  PerBea*  in  order 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  therefore,  re- 
quired for  the  journey ;  and  he  lefl  Capernaum  soonor  than  was  abso 
lutely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.   Choice  of  the  Seventy.      (Luke,  z.) — Import  of  the  Number 

"  Seventy:* 

The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  he 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  **  ne 
harvest^  truly,  u  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  toould  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harveH:* 
He  then  chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  chose 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  severity  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  oi  formal  accommodation.  Without 
confiiming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  that  Lake  tlone  mentioDi  the  choice  of  the  Seventy  is  do  reason  for  qneaHoO' 
ing  the  accoant  We  attach  no  importance  to  the  narrative!  in  regard  to  the  Seventy 
current  in  the  fint  centuries  (as  in  the  accoant  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  oooversion 
of  King  Abgaras,  written  in  S>Tiac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Eas.,  Bccl.  Hist, 
i,  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eos.,  i.,  12), 
which  also  contains  evident  falsehoods)  as  confirmatory  of  Luke's  statement.  Bot  its 
perfect  aptness  in  the  historical  connexion,  and  the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of 
every  thing  spoken  by  Christ,  according  to  Luke,  with  the  circumstances  (so  superior  to  die 
collocation  in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argument  in  its  favour.  How  appropriate  is  thfi 
language  of  Luke,  x.,  2,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gh>d ;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.,  37,  38)  Uie  same  words  are  connected  with  the  acooout 
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§  204.  Instrttctiant  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Muiion.     (Luke,  x.)     The 

Wo  to  the  Unbelieving  Cities, 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
mspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  other,  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
just  as  he  promised,  *'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,*'  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his 
disciples  in  various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve  ;*  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies :  '*  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves," 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  lambs  in  innocence 
'^f  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  vras  the  field  of  their  labour,  he  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  **  carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes  ;"  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  haste :  [''  Salute  no  man  by  the  teay,"] 

of  the  preaching  io  Galileo  aod  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  Apoatlet.  8o,  in  Matt.,  z.,  tiie 
continattioD  of  Chriit'i  diacoone  to  the  Seventy  (•■  given  in  Lake,  x.)  ia  connected  with 
the  Ttodve,  with  many  paaaagea  thatanat  have  been  addreaaed  to  the  Apoatlea  at  a  later 
and  more  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  the  inctmctiooa  to  the  Seventy  are  dittSngniahed  from 
those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  former  contain  alloiiona  to  the  difBcoItiea  in  which 
the  miaaionariea  woold  be  involved ;  bat  no  definite  reforenoea  to  the  anbaeqoent  mianion 
of  the  diaciplea  to  die  heathen.  The  rebukea  €ji  Cborasim,  Capemaom»  etc.,  aait  exaUfy 
to  the  time  when  Chriat  was  taking  hia  final  leave  of  the  neighboorliood  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  hia  laboura,  and  ao  Lake  aaaigsa  them ;  bat  io  Matt.,  zi.,  they  are  given  in 
connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptiat'a  meaaengera. 

It  is  clear  that  Chriat  called  apon  othera  than  the  Twelve  to  join  themaelvea  ckwely  to 
him ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  othera  did  bebng  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
the  disciplea.  All  this  indicates  tiiat  sach  a  circle  was  formed  by  liimself ;  for  the  trAc^  nam* 
ber  of  disciples  most  have  amoonted  not  only  to  120  (Acta,  L,  15),  bat  to  500  (I  Cor.,  zv^  S). 

Bat  it  may  be  said  [as  it  haa  been]  that  thia  atory  of  the  dofinite  number  isveuty  was 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  thia  were  ao,  it  woald  not  diacredit  Lake'a  itateme*iL 
BO  precisely  fitting  to  the  history,  of  the  way  in  whidi  the  circle  was  formed.  Hot  there 
is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  Chriat,  who  was  accnatomed  to  adopt  and  oaa  existing  forma, 
ahoald  not  have  appropriated  sach  a  one  at  this  in  fonning  Ae  second  nanrower  circle  of 
disciples. 

*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presomptooaa  criticiam  which  decides  that  the  whole 
•cooant  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere  imitatioa  of  tiiat  of  the  Twelve,  simply 
becaoae  the  two  aeti  of  instnictioaa  are  sot  aocorately  diatingnisbad  tiXB  each  other. 

u 
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After  declaring  to  them  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destinj  of  the  towns  into 
which  they  entered  would  he  fixed  hy  the  reception  they  gave  to  die 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  vro  upon  those 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  fitvoured  by-  his  tfiboura, 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  *'  Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  whidi 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."(  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
down  this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  too, 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  hU  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  205.  Exultation  of  the  Duciples  an  their  Return. — The  Overtkrom 
of  Satan's  Kingdom, — Christ  warns  the  Disciples  against  Vaauly. 
(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their  mission  to 
meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  g^at  things 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  '*  Even  the  devils  are  subject  to  ms  in 
thy  name," 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  Gi>D  had  come  upon  the 
earth,||  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  ci 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield  :  *'/  behelc^  Satan  oi  lightning  fall  from  heaven;**  i.  «., 

*  Many  miradei  are  here  preivppoied  •■  wrought  in  Western  Bethsaida  and  in  ^ 
neighbooring  and  obacare  Tillage,  Choraxin,  which  have  not  been  tnumnitted  to  na. 

t  Such  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  was  conscioos  of  perlbmnag 
acts  oat  of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  material  world,  by  which  even  the  dolleat  ndglit  have 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religions  sasceptibilities ;  as,  indeed, 
tiiese,  the  stimalas  of  miracles  ooald  have  been  bat  transient 

X  The  word  i^ftaBttaa  {v.  15)  may  be  understood  objectively  or  sabjectively.  In  die 
sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  the  lot  which  had  fallen  to  it;  certainly 
not  in  reference  to  worldly  weal^  although  it  was  a  prosperous  place ;  but  to  the  preaenee 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  die 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  ri^tly  appreciating  the  grace  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it    The  connexion  favours  the  first. 

$  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  WetUft  conclusion  that  Christ  had  not  at  jeC 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles.  Even  in  possession  of  tbts  power, 
tiiey  might  have  been  surprised,  conscious  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things 
done  by  them  ;  just  as  in  other  cases,-  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakneaa, 
serves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  doet,  in  ooos 
parison  with  what  be  tf .  |  Cf  p.  ISO. 

H  Beholding  in  the  spirit  is  here  ondcmbCadly  meant ;  Christ  designates  by  a  synibolicai 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  power  which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men. 
Before  the  intuitive  glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  king 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  *'  I  see  now,"  but  "  I  taw^  He  taw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  one 
great  work — of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
-^he  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you"  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements ;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  g^reat 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life ;  and  this 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
"  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven"  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future ;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing ;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it. 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  206.   The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes.— The  Blessedness  of 
the  Disciples  in  beholding  it.     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 
men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  be  organs  of 

flgare  whet  the  glance  of  hie  Spirit  foresaw  in  the  progreai  of  the  future.  There  is  no 
reason  to  mppote  here  a  Tision  like  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  tmth  was  pre- 
sented in  a  symbolical  reil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  Christ  do  we  find  an 
intuition  in  the  form  of  a  vision ;  indeed^  snch  seem  to  have  been  predaded  by  the  proper 
indwelling  of  Qod  in  Him,  distingnishing  him  fipom  all  prophets  to  whom  a  transient  Di- 
vine illumination  is  imparted ;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  the  Homan  were  completely  one ; 
in  Him  was  sliown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness  of  a  mind  bearing  widiin  its^ 
the  source  of  Divine  light ;  in  His  unbroken  conacioosneei  as  God-Man,  we  dare  not  disCin 
goish  moments  of  light  and  manenti  of  darimeM.  *  0£  Johi^  siL  3L 


* 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preaching  mea 
were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  be 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  kit  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful* 
ness :  «« I  thank  thee,  O  Fmtker^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earik^^  thai  Mm 
hoit  hid  these  things  from  ike  wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  hahts  :\  even  so^  Father  g  for  so  it  seemed  good  im  thy  eighty  AU 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;§  and  no  man  knoweih  who  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  hut  the  Father;  and  who  the  Fa- 
ther is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Atm/*^ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  G^d,  he  turned  to  kA 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  bdfaeld 
that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  ''  seeing''  and  "  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  aa  Hugo  k  St 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

*  The  OmoipoteDt  Creator,  who  manifeaU  bimaelf  u  Father  in  condeaeenduig^  to  die 
wants  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  bve. 

t  The  hiding  bom  the  wise  and  the  rtveaiing  onto  babes  are  closely  connected  le 
gether;  it  reqoired  child-like  sabmissioo  and  devotion  to  receive  the  oommnnioations  of  Uie 
higher  source,  and  tlierefore  none  could  receive  it  but  such  as,  like  children,  in  need  of 
hi^er  light,  yielded  Uiemselves  op  to  the  Divine  illumination ;  and  for  the  same  raaaoi^ 
those  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  becaost  they  were  devoid  of  cliiM-like  aeb- 
mission,  could  not  receive  the  Divine  commimications. 

t  I  think  that  ^onoXoyoliiiai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  val  in  v.  21 ;  the  latter  (like  ii^*) 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — "  so  it  teemed  good 
in  thy  tight ;"  a  higher  necessity,  viz.,  the-  pleasure  of  Gkx),  made  it  so.  These  words 
form  the  point  of  transition  to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  prace- 
ding ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  God,  but  none  can  know  the 
Son  except  it  be  revesled  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  t^e  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kingdom 
of  God  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers  (John,  zviL,  3).  Christ  bad  pre- 
viously said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  eflSciency  of  his 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  GK>d. 

II  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original  relatioiis  to  Ood. 

IT  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  coimects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  with  the 
narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  S5-^7)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  proBonnced  apea 
the  unbelieving  towns  of  Galilee. 

**  The  passage  in  v.  23,  24,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gone  before, 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  ^cr*  IMav  fits  with  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  tlieir 
return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  him 
The  same  words  stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt,  (xiii.,  16, 17),  but  not  so  close  as 
Luke's.  Even  Xbeform  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  die  occasion  and  the  context. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  kings"  or  "  righteous  men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were 
the  original  one.  The  exchange  may  have  taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreign; 
or  vice  vend,  because  **  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  the  word  "  kings," 
then,  we  must  understand  "  the  pious  kings ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesus  to  connect  '"kings"  with  "  prophets."  Thus  the  apparently  insignificant  disciplea 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  from  "  prophets"  to  "  righteoof 
wo,**  and  then  the  a4iective  "  many"  (Matt.,  JUiL^  17)  would  be  the  aore  ippMwibU 
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the  ,01d  DispensatioD.     A  conscioua  or  unconscious  longing  for  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

§  207.  The  Signs  of  Diicipleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requintcs^  viz. : 
Self-Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  k^  56,  62)  :  Taking  up  the 
Cross,     (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  ^8 ;  xvi.,  24.) 

If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22 ) :  ^*Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  f  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev- 
ils ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini- 
quity P^  Words  referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
wotks  in  his  namey^ut  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  discipleship.  Hk,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  "  He  thai  is  not  with  me  is  against  me," 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life— their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1-3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  never  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them ;  that  they  had 

*  There  i«  ioteinAl  pnxif  that  this  ptnage  wu  not  (u  eome  mppoM)  Mcrihed  to  Chriit 
M  «  poU  factum  prediction.  Those  who  lappoee  tbif  miut  conceive  that  the  pasM^ 
waa  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who  boasted  of  miracnlons  powers.  Bat  in  that  ease 
faite  doctrine  woald  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  ^od  anions ;  and  even  the  a]^ 
pearanoe  of  recognising  their  works  as  real  miracles  would  have  been  avoided. 
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been  predozninantly  selfish  from  the  fint;  that  none  bat  iaolated  impul- 
ses of  the  higher  life,  mere  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagia- 
ation,  had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  reaembhiig 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  iftt,  in  fact,  very  different  from  iL 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  'were  oo  powec- 
fully  affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
perform ;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferinga  and  stmg^ 
gles  they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  aelMenial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  distance  frcmi  a 
vUlage  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  **  Lord^  1 
wiU  foUow  thee  whithenoever  thou  goat.**  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  "  Foxes  have  hoUs^and  the  birdt  (^  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  /"  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fid- 
low  him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
hwry  my  father. ^^  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  follow 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  aacred, 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  "2>el  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,"  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  "  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,**  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought :  *'  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God**i  (no  one  can  become  a  prop- 
er organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
imdivided  soul,  sufiering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  itreti  !•  to  be  Uid  apon  Lake,  ix.,  56,  57,  these  little  namtiveB,  whidk  fit  ao  aptly 
to  tiuM  put  of  the  hiitory,  stmnd  in  «  mach  clearer  ohrondogical  and  pragmatical  oonnezkai 
in  Luke,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  Tiii. 

t  Wetitein  addaces,  in  illastration  of  tbi«  puia^  the  beautifol  Pythagorean  ■nnfinirm 
of  Smpiicius,  in  hif  Commentary  on  Bpictetni :  «^f  rh  hpo¥  ixtfxA^swt  pJi  inwififcm. 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earthy 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  hut  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
munion ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  **  If  any  man  come  to  me^  and 
hate  not  hu  father  and  mother,  ifc.y  yea,  and  hie  own  life  alio,  he  cannot 
he  my  disciple"  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  *'  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple"^  (As  Christ, con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  he  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Self  Denial  and  Self  Sacrijice  further  iUustrated.—P arable  of 
the  buUding  of  the  Tower, — Of  the  Warring  King,  (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— T^tf  Sacrificial  Salt,  (Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,)^The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt,  xiii.,  44-46.) 

Christ  then  maAe  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  hb  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  it  Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.  Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.  And  then,  ag^ain,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  '*  None 
of  you,  that  forsakeih  not  aU  that  he  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.  Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  V* 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance— without  self-sacrifice ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  woith- 
less.t 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  i«  invohred  in  die  rery  idea  of  following  Chriit  tfatt  he  wlw  doee  it  decidei  to  "  betr 
bii  own  cross/'  The  Mue  of  this  phnwe  is  well  iUoitreted  in  PhUartik  (de  Sera  Nominifl 
Vindicta,  c.  ix.)*  who  ray*,  that  "  Ai  wickedneea  bean  iti  own  fmnifhineat  along  with  it,  lo 
the  wicked  man  bean  bit  own  eroai ."  KaJ  rd  iih  oAhmti  rAv  nkJ^hmv  Uaar»i  Katnifytn 
iKfkfti  rk¥  air«9  gravpSv '  4  ^  mkic  rdv  ffoXarni^/MV  if*  Unrrijv  hcaarw  /(  mbrlli  rucra/vcnii,  dciMf  nt 
•9<ra  filw  iinu99^6t  oUrr^  «al  «^  «J«X^vif  #<<tig  ri  «oXX«^  ami  vcAf  X«^<"^  "^  turatuXtlaS  n) 
rapaxdi  ivavcrpvf  fx«rrof .  Thif  puwage  ibows  that  Chriat  might  have  employed  the  phraae 
withoat  any  known  reference  to  hii  death ;  the  form  of  the  ezpreaaion  ia,  diereibre,  no 
proof  that  the  puiage  waa  modified  <rfier  hia'  death  upon  the  croea.  Bat  John  tella  os  that 
Christ  did  allnde  to  hia  impending  death  upon  the  croaa  in  the  oae  of  the  word  (<Mv  (xii., 
32) ;  and  thii  may  bare  been,  and  probably  waa.  before  hit  mind,  in  connexion  with  hia  be> 
ing  delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he  oaed  the  phraae  in  John.  The  paasage  in  Mat* 
thew,  therefore,  may  be  taken  aa  affording  a  limilar  aense ;  and  thua  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical Qoepela  agree  in  ftating  tliat  Chriit  intimated  the  wufde  of  hia  death. 

t  Ctp.238. 
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sidered  as  an  inolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure*  But  k  probiiblj  fimnad 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  bis  disciples  daring  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appean 
to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  suflbringa  of  tbe  dis> 
ciples  were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  DiTine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  €^d. 
But  (v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  tbe  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  tali  must  be  tbere,  the  qpirit 
of  self-sacnfice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart.  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  vrithin  them ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart  *'  Hdpe  udi  ts 
yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another.** 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  fields  and  tkt 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  peari.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected; but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
Divine  consciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mer- 
chant seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long- 
ings, pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

§  209.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in.  Civil  Disputes.     (Luke,  xii.,  IJl- 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Ccue  of  the  Adulteress. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  who 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refiised  to  interfere ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  tbe  hearts  of  men ;  ix)t 
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to  establish  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occaaion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  hit 
brother  in  reg^ard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  properly  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  law  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  caae,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  oufujord  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  jdl  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  aftei 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.t 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  fnend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at- 

*  I  cannot  mgne  in  SehMermadier'a  opinion  that  tiiif  waa  one  of  tboao  whom  Chriat  had 
aiked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  lo,  Chriat  woald  doabdeaa  have  replied  to  him,  aa  he  did 
to  othert,  that  kit  fbUowen  moat  be  prepared  to  renonBCo  all  earthly  poaaeaaioiM.  It  waa 
not  at  all  wonderfal  that  a  man  who  reoofniaed  in  Jeioa  a  teacher  of  Divine  aatfaority 
•bould  ask  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispnte  between  himaelf  and  hia  brother,  who  may  hare  alao 
admitted  Chrift'a  authority. 

t  [There  hai  been  much  diapnta  aboat  the  anthenticity  of  tht  acooont  of  the  adalterooa 
woman;  John,  viii^  l-Il.]  We  think,  both  from  internal  and  aztemal  groonda,  that  it 
doea  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Ltkske  on  the  paasage) ;  perfaapa  its  insertion  then 
was  suggested  by  TiiL,  15.  But  in  all  essentia]  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  If  invented  at  all,  it  moat  have  been  by  the  Marcioiutea ;  but  in  that  caae  it 
would  have  been  cokwred  more  hig^y  with  oppoaitioo  to  the  Moaaio  law ;  nor  ooold  an  in- 
Tention  of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  diiBcultiea 
consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative ;  and  even  these  oan  ha 
readily  overcome.  Aa  to  the  acooont  in  Evang.  ad  Hekrmoa  (Boa.,  iiL,  39}  of  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether  ik 
was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  ua  in  John,  or  of  lb* 
other  account  of  the  ainfel  woman  who  anointed  the  foeC  of  Jeaoa  (p.  til) ;  or  whether 
it  aroae  frond  a  blandiog  of  the  two  together. 
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tention,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  ground.  They  pteaaeA  die 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  oat  of  the  sphere  of 
law  into  that  of  morality^  which  was  properly  bis  own.  Looking 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  **S[e  that  tf 
without  sin  among  ya»,  let  himjirst  cast  a  stone  at  her,** 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  diancter  of 
the  judge  is  of  no  account ;  it  is  die  law  alone  diat  judges.  Bat  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality^  he  that  condemns  anodier  (t.  e^  the  raiier, 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  anodier 
kind,  pronounces  hb  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con* 
science  bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  die  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  ain,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redempdon.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  on- 
der  the  burden  of  sin,  he  aaid, "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;**  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  dme,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgressioiL 

§  210.  Christ's  Intimations  of  the  Future. 

The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  rereal  to  us 
the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  cridcal 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  hb  death  in  conflict  widi 
the  representadves  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ; 
yet  conterapladng  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  dme  commenced  those 
vehement  emodons  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  "  It  is  finished  /*' . 

§  211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.    (Luke,  xiiL 
18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  and  Difference. — Compared  with  th^ 
Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.  Piercing  the 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  reladons  revolutionized  by  the  power  of 
hb  word.  A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparadon ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  the  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  inteneivdy.  These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven.^ 

*  Luke  givei  theie  parablet  in  the  oonnezion  we  have  tstigned  to  them.    In  Matthew 
they  are  placed  along  with  othen  of  a  veiy  different  character,  only  agreeing  in  the  ooe 
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The  point  in  which  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
more  intensive;  in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (iv., 
26).  *^  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knotoeth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth 
Jruit  of  herself:  first  the  Made,  then  the  ear^  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe^  immediatdy  he  putteth  in  the  sick- 
le, because  the  harvest  is  come  J*  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful]  ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
God  designed  it  [lAiefuU  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efHcacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  the 
prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantivo 
power  of  the  word  itselfl 

§  212.  The  Fire  to  be  Kindled.— The  Baptism  of  Sufferings.— Christ^ 
ianity  not  Peace,  but  a  Sword,    (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 

*'  /  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth  ;  and  what  will  I  (more),  if 

point  of  geoertl  bearing  apoo  the  kingdom  of  God.    On  the  ■rrangement  of  die  permbles, 
cf.  p.  108. 

*  This  parable  hear*  the  aodeniable  itamp  of  originality  both  in  ita  matter  and  form ;  ao 
that  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  Tariatioii  of  one  of  the  other  paraUea  of  the  growing  seed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  in  the  different  nairatiTeB  of  the  same  discoorse  given  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  one  Erangelist  preserres  one  portion  and  another  another,  so  in  re- 
gard to  these  parables  iUostratiTe  of  the  tnlenstM  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Mark 
akme  has  preserred  the  one  of  the  npeming  com,  omitting  the  Isavem ;  while  Matthew  and 
Luke  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  former. 
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U  he  already  kindled  V  As  he  bad  compared  the  ipmnpmAmg  mod  le- 
newing  power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  so  bene,  ae  that  wcfd 
sends  forth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  natare  and  burn 
out  all  its  droat  aad  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind— be  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  hiaoself^  whose  mt- 
quenchable  flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  *'  What  will  I  naore  f 
says  he ;  "  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  accomplished." 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  he  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  aafferings 
that  were  awaiting  him.  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  which  be 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  afflictioBS 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  and  of  the  baptism  of  suffering  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  first  and  preparatory  one.  "  I  have  yet  a  baptism  [of  sofiering]  l» 
he  baptized  with,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  he  accompiished.'^ 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effecia 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  death.  And  he 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace ;  far  from  it ;  the  truth  of 
Gk>D  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
tions and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
cords and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before 

*  To  "  immene  bimielf  in  •afferiD§;i." 

t  The  oommoD  ioterpretatioii  of  theie  two  venea  (which  ii  certainly  «  possible  one)  con- 
viden  the  two  membera  as  co-ordinste — ri  5l>w  u  oorrespondingf  to  iriH  0wix9f"^*  i  urf 
gi  i/in  Jiv^^  to  lw(  o2  TtX€99ii :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  eartl^  and  how  do  I  wish  it 
were  already  kindled  i  bat  I  have  still  ^e  baptism  of  suffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I 
pained  until  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  future.  And  in  a  certain  senses 
indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  not  as 
yet  kindled ;  for  the  great  crisis  which  Christiani^  was  to  piodace  in  homanity  had  not  as 
yet  come.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  criaia ;  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  by  the  consecration  of  his  sufferings.  But  we 
think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  tiie  ripening  ooni,  that 
he  alluded  in  the  first  clause  to  what  had  been  done ;  the  fire  burned  already,  tixmgh  bat 
glimmering  in  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  die  word  of 
eternal  life.  The  words  rl  ^Om  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally ;  though,  as  we  have 
•aid.  the  other  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt,  viL,  14,  cannot  decide  the  qoeatio^  ae 
the  reading  of  that  passage  is  doabtfol).  The  di  in  v.  50  b  adversative,  according  to  ov 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  die  ancients)  by  Euikymins  Zi^tibemu 
The  word  ovvhcoi^mt,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  straggles  of  aool 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  i  CL  Matt,  x.,  34,  seii. 
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ai8  eyes  ihe  offecu  subseqaendy  produced  every  wbere  l>y  Chnstiaoity 
to  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 


§  213.   Tke  Kingdom  of  God  comeih  not  with  OhmrntUion.     (Luke, 

xviL,  20.) 

When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  wben  tho  kingdom  of  Gob 
should  appear,  he  assured  them,  *'  The  kingdom  tfOodcometh  not  with 
mUward  show*'  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;*  '^  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here  I  or ,  ho  there  !  for^  behold^  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  among  youJ'i 

§  214.  The  personal  Return  of  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Day  of 

Judgment.    (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  ip  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But 
(v.  23,  24)  as  thb  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  **'  Do 
not  sufifer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men*s  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach.*'! 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
"  He  must  first  suffer  many  things,  and  he  refected  of  this  generation  ;" 

*  The  antitheiit  ia,  that  it  reTeali  itielf  tnTiably,  k  m  to  be  leen  only  by  the  ejra  ot 
faith. 

t  The  words  trr^  hi$Sv  mniy,  indeed,  rntan  *'  witfain  yon"  mm  they  are  commonly  inter- 
preted ;  bat  Uiii  would  not  rait  the  penoni  addreHed,  for  they  were  as  yet  strangen  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  ftmndation  of  faith  not  harii^  been  laid  in  rtieir  hearts.  The  pas- 
sage, thos  ondentood,  would  have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstraction  and  penrersion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  miut  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  woald  hare  warned  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  outward  ap 
pearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselvee  for  it  by  laying  the  only  basn  of  which  it  admitted,  in 
the  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  the  wwds  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  sasigned  to  them :  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recognize  it  You  mnst  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  if  already  near;  the  king- 
dom of  God  hat  oome  in  my  ministiy ;  and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it"  This 
agrees  also  with  his  nraal  mode  oi  treating  the  Pharisees ;  he  always  pointed  out  to  diem 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Cf.  Matt,  zii.,  38 ;  and  p.  241,  seq. 

t  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actoal  coming  would  not  follow  the  anak>|!y  of  earthly 
manifestations;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  oaongh  to  hinder  believing  dogmatlsto  fiom 
seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter 
i>f  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Apoatlef,  who  oould  tfaemaelvea  as  yet  have  had  ao  adii> 
qaate  intuition  of  ita  preolae  natire. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  aiftmg  tbat  was  to  pv» 
cede  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawareiy 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  one 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  His 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectationa  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  altoays  prepared,  bodi  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be 
revealed ;  ''  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left*'  (to  the  judgment  of  God;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him, "  Left?  where.  Lord  t" 
He  replied,  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  wiU  the  eagles  he  gaik- 
ered  togeiher*^\  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

§  215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Chrisfs  Coming  (Luke,  xil,  36- 
48) :  to  Ckmfidence  in  the  Divine  Justice, — The  importunate  Widow. 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  largrer  circle  of  disciples, 
Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  re- 
turn from  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watch4  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  would 

*  See  below,  where  we  ipeak  of  Christ'i  lut  diaooanef. 

t  Lake,  zvii.,  37,  givea  the  oataral  conoexion  of  theae  worda ;  hi  Matt,  zziv.,  88,  tfaav 
are  placed  with  many  other  aimilar  paaaagea  referring  to  thia  laat  criaia. 
t  It  ia  clear  that  Paul  had  theae  worda  of  Chriat  in  view  in  1  Theaa.,  ▼.,  L 
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judge  betweeD  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xviii.,  1,  seq.) ; 
and  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  Gk)D  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail ;  ''He  unll 
avenge  them  speedily.*'*  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  genuine  congrega- 
tion of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  world;  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  ot 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  time.t 

§  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion, —  The  Strait  Gate  and  the  Narrow 
Way, — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Luke,  xiu., 
24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  applied ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self-sao- 
rifico,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  cumoC  ■€«  a  detr  oorrMpoodenee  between  Lake,  zTiit,  1,  and  what  fbOowf .  The 
whole  pasiage  ezhorto  to  ooofidence  in  God'i  jtutice,  no  matter  what  wrong  we  may  fee 
done ;  not  to  praying  always  ;  for  oooetant  prayer  has  another  aim  and  object.  It  ia  pre- 
■nppoeed  that  those  who  are  addteased  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heaveiUy  Father ;  bat 
they  are  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  anewer  to  their  prayera  be  delayed. 

t  Lake.  xviiL,  8.  This  was  piobably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  connexion ;  we  mnst 
remember  the  varioos  applications  of  which  the  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man'* 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefiniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  either 
to  bis  spiritual  or  his  personal  self-manifestation  in  die  progress  of  hnman  affairs  and  of  die 
Chnrch.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  groood  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  the  passage  was 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  ninning  to  and  fit>  b  perplexity  of  opinion  aboat 
the  second  advent  of  Chrbt  The  prophetio  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paal 
presupposes  that  intimations  of  the  same  bad  been  tibrown  oat  by  Jesas.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  words  were  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  Christ  really 
spoke  of  his  second  advent,  than  that  they  were  thai  nodifidd  at  an  after  period. 
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and  toilsome  way.*  *'  Many  will  seek  to  enter  in^  and  shall  not  he  ahU,^* 
Not  those  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heait  or 
the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  .opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan- 
ing under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  he  describes 
bis  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love — in  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  worid  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  and 
the  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  might  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  epirit,  with  him,  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in 

§  217.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.     (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 

Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  learn 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
be  heat ;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching 
judgments  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  them 
hypoeritesy  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  the  ability  ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  the  future  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement| 

•  Cf.  p.  236.  t  Ct  p.  »9. 

%  C£  Matt,  xvL,  1.    In  a  rery  fimilar  ducoom  the  Pharisee«  demanded  a  aign  fitni 
heaven  to  accredit  hit  calling ;  he  told  them  aererely,  that  if  they  woald  only  oonaider 
•ign  of  his  vlu^e  manife»tatxon^  in  connexion  with  the  aigna  given  by  God  in  the  •vents  cf^^ 
the  time$,  they  would  make  no  sach  demand.    They  ooald  foretel  the  weather  horn 
doads  and  shy ;  hot  would  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  oocsi^  < 
sis,  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  Ood.    'This  fallen  geaeratioa  seeks 
sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  iauihi 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Niaeviiea, 
Divine  Judgments  over  their  corrapt  city»  caUing  diem  to  repent.'    His  BmiufeaSatMMi  % 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  disoem  what  was  ooniiBf  fivn  it 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  /• 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary,'^  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  God,1 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved| — 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected,     (Luke,  xiii.,  1-5.) 

Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as  types 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us  ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging  justice  of 
God,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.§  In  answering 
them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  persons  iu 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219.  TTie  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.     (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 

The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

caUi  tfaera  hypocrite»  becRuie.  for  want  of  a  right  apirit,  they  tpould  not  aee  the  aigns  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  which  rery  fact  waa  the  caoae  of  their  aceking  a  sign  from  heaven.  Thia 
is  very  limilar  to  the  discoane  in  Lake,  and  Christ  might  very  well  have  ottered  both  in 
aeparate  but  similar  connexiona.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  though 
not  so  obvioos  in  Luke.  To  be  anre,  the  one  in  Matthew  foUowa  immediately  after  the  nn- 
historical  second  feeding  of  4000,  bnt  the  question  in  xvi.,  1,  affinrded  a  very  suitable  occa- 
sion for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  waa  the  same  aa  that  mentioned  on  p.  245,  or  a  different 
one.    It  is  very  possible  that  the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

*  it  is  true  that  v.  57  will  admit  of  SchUiermacker^i  interpretation,  viz.,  "  That  which 
they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to  the  signa  of  the  times  without." 
But  does  not  what  follows  presuppose  that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  true  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  could  easily  decide  for  them 
selves  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  Judgmenta  of  God. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towarda  htm. 

X  The  parabolic  comparison  in  ita  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke,  xii.,  56,  59,  and  in  ita 
proper  connexion  ;  but  not  in  Matt,  v.,  95,  96.  Cf.  p.  233.  It  ia  obvious  that  the  paasaga 
haa  no  reference,  aa  haa  been  erroneooaly  auppoaed,  to  the  atate  of  man  after  death. 

t  See  p.  996. 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  Christ  Bhoiv^ed  that  no 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  tmnd  to  re- 
pentance an4  faith  ;  that  change  of  nature  was  indispensably  neceasarj. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran- 
sient and  superficiaL  The  disposition  with  which  a  giyen  g^ce  is  used 
is  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  bearing  towards  Obrist's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain  for  those  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this :  "  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  he 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead."*  The  subordinate  point  is  the' con 
trast  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former,  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  tibe  prinetpal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  (^ 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

*  There  it  no  allation  in  Lake,  XTi»3I.  to  Christ's  resurrection;  A  proof  tiiat  it  has  beea 
transmitted  pare,  especially  as  saoh  a  bearing  ooald  easily  hare  been  giren  to  it,  as  was 
done  m  Matthew  on  the  **  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  De  WeUe  has  remarked  this.  StiD 
tiie  passage  contains  a  reason  for  Christ's  non-appearance  after  his  resorreotion  to  those 
who  coald  not  be  brought  to  believe  on  him  daring  the  period  of  his  public  ministry  on  eardi. 

t  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Strauu)  that  this  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  conseqaences  in  another  world,  but  only 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human  life,  poverty  and  wealth ;  aad  of  the  remora]  of  wmdtk 
inequalities  in  the  next  life.  It  is  pretended  tiiat  the  parable  is  founded  on  the  Ebiooitish 
doctrine  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  meritorions;  aad,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  coDditioDa 
here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lazarus  bore  his  sufferings ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  nfan; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sina,  but  that 
it  was  now  his  turn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  hii  good  things  in  this  life.  But  (1.) 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a 
morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving  from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused— ia  not  Uiit 
tiie  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  k>ve  ?  Misery  lay  at 
his  door ;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  et^ojrmeafea. 
(3.)  The  sentence.  "  Thxm  in  thy  lifetime  hadtt  thjf  good  thing;  and  now  .  .  than  art  tor^ 
menled,"  implies  the  cause  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sou^t  his  highest  good  in  earthly  ttiii^ 
and  8tiflcd*all  the  higher  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  tiow,  when  torn  from  his  iUusioos,  the  seoee 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  Ins  spirit,  arose  of  neceasity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain  the  truth  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  most  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pio- 
ture ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  die 
nature  of  the  future  life.  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  eead 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  tiioae 
sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Motei 
and  the  profheU  would  not  have  taught  tiiem  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  themselves-; 
the  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for 
his  neighbour.    (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  ii  said  of  Lasaras's  state  of  hearts- hot  then  ht  ia 
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§  220.  Perseeutiom  of  Herod  Antipas*     (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 

Before  Christ  bad  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
had  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them"^ 
selves  of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod*s  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his  miracles  (Luke,  ix.,  9) ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char^ 
acter  to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
"fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to  g^in  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  *'  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ;  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith, 
or  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reprooft,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.  Chrises  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  a  foil  to  tiie  rich  mao,  not  the  chief  ilgare.  Moreover,  the  oontrait  that  is  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Divea,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  ia  made  to  ftand  to  Abraham,  indicate 
tiiat  he  wai  intended  to  represent  a  piooi  man,  inflbriog  daring  hia  life  on  earth,  and  beir> 
in(f  his  afflictions  with  religiooa  resignation.  Pexhaps ,  in  the  original  ftna  of  the  parable, 
several  points  were  more  pmminentiy  bfongfat  oQt  than  they  are  in  the  aocoont  of  it  wUoh 
hai  been  transmitted  to  oa. 
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crafl  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
God  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jerusalem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  '*  Go  tell  thatjbx,  beheld^  1 
C€ut  out  devilSf  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  (u  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shall  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Nevertheless^  I  must  go  on  with  my  labours^  to-day  and  to- 
morrow ;i  and  the  day  following  I  go  away,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  Jerusalem.* 'X 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  qppear  strange,  aa  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  di4  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — t.  e.,  the  ruling  party 
there — was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria,     (Luke,  xvii.,  11,  seq./— 
Inhospitality  of  certain  Samaritans, — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples, 
(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed, 
— Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Leper,     (Luke,  xvii.,  15,  16.) 

Chrbt  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  Samaria,|| 
as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.  The 
seventy  disciples  prepared  his  waj  among  the  Samaritans.  A  few  of 
them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  ceitain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

*  To  give  a  complete  sense  to  r.  33,  we  moft  (with  the  Petekito)  insert  ipy^Uodai,  or 
■ome  like  word,  after  aHptov. 

t  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verse  says  what  is  done ;  thia, 
what  must  be  done :  iti  ite — implying  a  ruling  Providence.  '*  Do  not  think  that  any  homan 
power  can  shorten  my  ministry ;  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jcmsalem." 

t  The  verses  following  (34,  35)  are  foond,  also,  in  Matt,  zxiii.,  37-39.  The  questicm  is,  to 
which  place  do  they  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap 
pear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove 
tiiat  the  words  were  spoken  cU  Jemsalem.  It  may  be  said  that  &  o2<rof  hnuv  does  not  ne 
cessarily  designate  the  Temple ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  ased  the  words  when 
leaving  Galilee ;  bat,  in  fact,  he  was  not  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  he 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  ^  Cf  p.  179. 

11  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Oospel  does  not  refer  to  one  journey,  it  is 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  from 
die  "  mestengers"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54).  which  implies  that  they  were  at  that 
time  oi^ans  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  verse  53  of  the  sending  out  of  measen- 
gen,  without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  thia 
is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  ■e.^vea 
to  ooofirm  the  yeracity  of  the  lattor. 
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to  entertain  them  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love— probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — ^said  to  him,  **Lord,  will  thou 
that  we  command  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them^  even  as  Elias 
did  V*  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  *'  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  be 
actuated  V*     And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.f  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  grati- 
tude was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice.^ 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  were 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as. lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselved  to  the  priests  for  in 
spection.  Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came^ack  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  heart 


*  Namely,  not  to  caU  Judgments  down  vpon  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  leek 
their  aalvation ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  bmi^,  qrttpathixing  with  those  that  err  from  mista- 
ken zeal ;  as  Jesus  himself  had  distingsiiAMd  tiM  sin  against  the  Bon  of  Man  from  that 
a^inst  the  Holy  CHiost  Cf  p.  327,  34S.  Ib^  should  hare  known  that  his  miracles  were 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  punish.    Cf.  p.  1S4. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ's  fi>rmer  reception  among  the  Samaritau 
proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative ;  it  only  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  the  lynoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

X  Of  coarse  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  event  (Luke,  xviL.  11)  necessarily  falls 
in  the  chronobgical  place  in  which  we  give  it 

$  There  are  several  obscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  turn 
back  (v.  15)  7  Sekieiermaeher  supposes  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  lepers  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrifices ;  that  the  Jetoi  migkt 
have  expected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there ;  but  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Gerizim,  and 
therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  case^  Christ  would  not 
nave  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  without 
being  greater,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  us  suppose  the  case 
thus :  the  Samaritan,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  and  ad- 
mitted the  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  the  account  that  aU  the  ten  went  together.  But  his  ardent  grati- 
tude could  not  wait  fiir  Christ's  arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  priest's 
certificate,  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  the  way,  and  express 
his  thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  Sows  fitmi  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prob- 
m  1  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  soon  after  leaving  the  village,  and  th« 
ba..iuritai^  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to  give  utterance  to  it 
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abown  by  tlie  Jews.    This  aimple  example  was,  in  fiict,  &  type  of  ibe 
conduct  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  XHL 


CHRIST'S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

DEDICATION. 

$  223.  Hi*  StaiemmU  of  the  Proof  of  hii  Messidhihip. — Mis  One»eu 
with  the  Father.— He  defends  his  Words  from  the  (Hd  TestamaiL 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  *'How  long  wilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense  f 
IJT  thou  be  the  Christ,  teU  us  plainly  J'  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messidi*s  kingdom,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  affi>rded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  *<  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  use 
to  repeat  it  t  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
you  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
My  sbeept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

*  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  bolda  a  labordlnate  place ;  the  pcominent  feature  ii  the 
contrast  between  the  thankfulneia  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  and 
thia  fact  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impagn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile :  it 
bears  no  mark  of  improbability,  and  its  position  in  the  historical  account  of  Uke  journey  is 
perfectly  natural  A  narrator  of  events  natnrally  gives  prominence  to  ^kmo  points  in 
which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  Uirows  others  comparatively  into  Uie  back- 
groond ;  so  that  many  thin^  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  inveiUion.  This  much  against  Hose,  who  expresses 
himself,  however,  with  oncertainty,  and  opposes  StrauM$, 

t  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd*  and  the  words  «;aSwf  dwo»  i^u  (v. 
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I  grant  unto  tbem  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  («. «.,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
der which  they  will  reach,  in  safety,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  th^m  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father;  land  the  Father  are 
one:' 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  ot 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  die  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his  relations  to  Grom;  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im 
passable  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  Gi>o.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  Gx>d,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  '*  If,*' 
said  he,  *'  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  («.^.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (d^TISk)  ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  CrodJ*  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  offisnce  at  his  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his  saying,  **Iam  one  vnth  the  Father  s^*  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 


are  genoine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  thia  oonrerMtkm  took  pUoe  sbortly  after  tlis 
other,  and.  therefore,  that  tfaa  joomey  to  Galilee  and  back  coald  not  hare  oocarred  between 
them.  Bat  it  would  not  be  at  all  decicive  to  that  effect ;  Chriit  may  have  alloded  to  the 
parable  freqaently,  and  tiioi  kept  it  freah  in  the  memory  of  fail  hetterm 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  riew*  of  thia  aryament  which  Strtntu  (3*^  Anil.,  L.  536)  has 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tubinger  Zeittohrift,  1830,  il,  89) :  "  Jesna  aaed  thia  Une  of  argument 
to  prove  hia  right  to  atyle  himaelf  the  Son  of  Qod  to  peraooa  who  did  not  admit  ku  MeuiaJ^ 
$kip,  and  who  ooald  not  be  convinced  by  paaaagea  in  which  MeMiiah  waa  ao  called,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himaelf,"  Thia  ia  totally  fDrtign  to  the  connexion  in 
which  the  argument  ia  handed  down  to  oa.  The  Jewa  were  not  offended  becanae  Chriat 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  hot  Meaaiah  had  a  right;  but  becaoae  tiiey  beUerad 
him  to  claim  more  than  any  ereature  coold.  It  waa  not  hia  Meaaiahahip  that  waa  in  qoaa* 
tion,  bat  whether  any  human  being  could  place  himaelf  in  auoh  relatione  to  God  withoat 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Chriat'a  concluding  aentenee  (v.  3S)  implied  that  if  aiiy 
one  oould  appropriate  auch  a  title,  it  waa  much  more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  God, 
and  aent  by  him  into  the  world,  i.  e.,  of  the  Meaaiah ;  tfans  preaoppof  ing  Ua  own  Meaaiah- 
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ing,  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  his  words,  they  migiit,  fitmi  fail 
worJci^  know  and  believe  that  He  wan  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  PEB^A  (BETHABABA). 

§  224.  JBt*  Decision  an  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Celibacy,     (Matt, 

xix,  2-12 ;  Mark.  x..  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Perasa,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always  found,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recognize  Jesus  as  high- 
er than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time — were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acqnired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.!  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount|)  that  mar- 
ship.  The  ara^ment  is,  therefore,  rather  a  concltuio  a  minori  ad  mcyv*  than,  «a  Kem 
thinkt,  an  apagogic  one. 

*  John,  X.,  40.  This  brief  stay  in  Penea  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.,  xix.,  1 ;  for  what- 
arer  sense  is  pat  upon  tiie  words  di  rd  ifia  Htf  *lov6aias,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Christ 
went  tipav  nSt  *Up6d9ini.  What  is  said  in  Marii,  x.,  1,  t.  e.,  that  he  went  throngh  Per»a  to 
J«dea,  appears  to  conflict  with  the  original  account  of  the  journey,  as  given  in  Luke.  Com 
paring  Matt,  xix.,  1,  seq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  I,  seq.,  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related  tool|^'  &'^ 
place  partly  daring  Christ's  stay  in  Perva,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jemailiii^ 
into  Jodea.  i  >     ^ 

i  Cf.  Michselia  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.,  {  ISO.  i  Cf.  p.  233.  ;  .'^^^^ 

".^•»-      -^ 
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riage  is,  according  to  its  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  [**  they  twain 
are  ane^esh'*].  As  it  was  his  work  every  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu- 
tion by  GroD,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  "  What,  therefore,  Gad  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it) 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce ?"  He  replied,  **  Moses^  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  hutjrom  t/ie  beginning  it  was  not  so.** 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea^ 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal. 
(Gal.,  iii.,  19.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
disciples ;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
'*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praiaing  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the  Christian  idea  of 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.     We  should  have  expected,  in  accordaoce  with  Ui 
usual  mode  o£  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alarm  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  thajt  what  appeared  so 
difficult  would  be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.     More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  jthem  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
be  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  %o  the  moral 
Standard  of  marriage.     This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefooe,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.    The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indupcHMohU^  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  oi  Gon.    Ii 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  marriage ;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred  ftoxa  some  other 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  ia 
this  sense  could  he  have  spoken  of  celibacy  ^*for  the  kingdom  ofHeavaii 
Make  ;'*  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  ia 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  effort,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  **  Bleeeed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  &c., 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describes 
an  existing  state  of  facts :  "  There  are  same  eunuchs^"  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  tlie 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  te  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.     It  inYolves  his  groat  prin-   , 
ciple,  that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  he  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  vcduntarilj  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  necessity  may  require. 

$  225.  Th€  Blessing  of  LiUie  Children.    (Luke,  xviii.,  15-17 ;  Matt., 

xix.,  13-15 ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Pereea,  where  he  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  ^'  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  tf  such  is  the 
kingdom  ofHeavenJ*  He  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shaU  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein,*^  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
by  making  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undevelc^ed  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  after  its  original  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in  human 
nature. 


I 


*  Preciiely  the  mum  apirit  m  wu  demanded  in  die  amTiaga  of  Obriat  aUiided  to  on  p. 
925,  teq. 

t  The  belief  that  rttuon  ii  aelf-aiiflcient  woold  atterlj  aohinge  tiie  Chriatian  world,  aad    X 
caaae  ita  life  to  aaaame  ionna  directly  the  rererae  of  thoae  which  GhriatiaD  prindplea  havs 
oretted.    It  would,  indeed,  cenae  a  oooteat  of  lib  and  death. 
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§  226.    GhriiVs  Canvenation  toith  the  rich  Ruler  of  the  Synagogwt 
{young  man?).     (Matt,  xix.,  16-24;   Mark,  x^   17,   seq. ;   Luke, 

xviii.,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  nilex*^ 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  ^vords,  and  wno 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  bb  yet 
no  just  sense  of  hb  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption*  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  *'  Good  Matier^  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  V* 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  /t  none  is  good  save  one, 
that  isy  God**  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
'  vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  Groo, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  ho  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

*  According  to  Luke  an  ipx^v,  which  might  also  mean  "  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim;*' 
but  aa  Chriat  was  at  Persea,  it  was  more  probably  "  a  ruler  of  the  synagc^ue."  Acoordo 
ing  to  Matthew,  be  was  a  "  young  man,"  which  does  not  suit  very  well  with  his  arTogut 
language  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  It  is  true,  the  worda  U  vwiniris  |mv 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  Vaiic.,  but  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate ;  their 
omission  may  have  been  caused  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allude.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was  a  youth,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dis- 
course appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteous  confidence 
founded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  youth  up. 

t  Lachmann  reads,  W  us  iptarSs  vtpl  too  iy'^^^  •  <<(  ^^*  ^  ayoAii.  Even  if  this  be  the  tme 
reading,  De  Wette'$  explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teechingof 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it  It  may  be  thus  interpreted  :  "  Why  do  you  aak  me 
about  what  is  good  7  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  leaiti  what  is 
good ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  (Mailer,  Lehre  v.  d.  Sunde,  p.  60,  gives,  as 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  from  communion  with  him  who  alone  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  the  good ;"  thus  making  the  sense  about  the  same  as 
in  the  conmion  reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  Bat  since 
thou  askest  me.  then  know,"  &c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  Uie  epithet  "  good"  wu 
a  Btombling-bkx^ 
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to  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself^  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was 
vainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu- 
mility; and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
him,  by  declining  for  himself  the  epithet  **  good/* 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  once 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  commaudments,  t.  e.,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,* 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  justitia  civilis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  stich  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  follows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  "J^  thou  wilt  enter  into  lije,  keep  the  com* 
mandments  ;**  implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  God,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense;  on  the  contrary, seeing  his 
wilful  self- righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  All  these  have  I  keptjrom  my  youth 
upy  When  he  adds,  *'  W/tat  lack  I  yet  ?**  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  **  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treas- 
ure (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor^  and  come  and  follow  me^ 

*  Aa  quoted  Lake,  xriii.,  20. 

t  It  is  R  qneaticm  whether  the  form  given  by  Lake  ii  not  that  whidi  moat  accorately 
expresses  Christ's  meaniag.  Matthew  has  it,  ."If  thoa  wilt  be  perfect;"  but  even  here 
coald  not  be  intended  a  perfection  saperior  tothe/ir(/f/men/of  the  law ;  for,  according:  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection ;  and,  nooreover.  the  subsequent  ex> 
prossions  of  the  disciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of  heart  which 
all  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misunderstanding  of  this  conversation 
of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  i .  e.,  the  perjormanct 
of  duty,  and  moral  perfection  ;  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  the  passage  mwe 
correctly;  not  so  much  in  his  beautiful  treatise  "Qwts  Drves  8aJv.,"  as  in  his  Strom.,  iii, 
449.  He  says  on  Matt.,  xix.,  31 :  Al/xn  r6v  Kwrxfintvov  M  r^  irAoas  rds  hroXois  he  vtinrrot 
Tcntpnittpai,  ob  ydfi  irgK)iti^KU  to  '  iyavi^eus  riv  wkifoiw  if  lawriv  *  rirt  ii  irH  rs9  mpln  nmXu» 
»MCvo(,  i6i6i9KtT9  6t*  iydmip  iurm6t6ivau 
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Cbrist  commaDds  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  waa,  withoat  delaying  to 
care  for  his  possessions ;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  dis 
general  thought:  "  The  one  thing  which  thou  lackeat,  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom." 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  ho 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.   The  Danger  of  Wealth.     (Matt,  xix.,  22,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  22, 

seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  "  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;'* 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  "  //  M  easier  for  a  camd^'*  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole ;  the  words  of  v.  26,  '*  With  men  this  is  impossible  (t.  e.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  h%U  with  God  all  things  are  possible,"^*  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  if  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  hearers  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  '*  Who,  then^  can 
be  saved  ?** 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense— in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  nsmitire,  u  given  in  oar  Gotpelf ,  that  ibrm  of  it  whMi 
Appeara  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebraos,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  it  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and  others  onhistorically  dilated ;  e.  ft.^  Christ, 
instead  of  throwing  ont  a  single  thought  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  foil 
explanation  (thoagh  a  correct  one).  "  Dixit  ad  eum  alter  divitvm  (whether  sneral  ridi 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magutert 
quid  honum  faciens  vivam  T  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fac  (an  imitatioB  of 
Christ's  saying  that '  in  love  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  folfilled').  Rt*pondit  €mI 
eum :  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  qua  pot$ide»,  et  divide  pauperibuf  et  tmt,  tequert 
me,  Ctrpit  aniem  dives  tcalpere  caput  mum  (cleariy  enough  a  little  cc^uring  muttsr 
thrown  is ;  ahhoagh  sach  graphic  featares  are  not  always  a  mariiL  of  sparionsness ;  their 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  apparent).  Et 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus :  Quomodo  dicit :  legem  feci  et  propk^a$t  quoniam  teriptum  eU  m 
t^Tf'  diligei  proximum  tuum  tieut  te  iptum,  et  eeee,  muUifratret  tui,flit  AbraJut^  amieUi 
»unt  $tere9rt,  moriemte»  prte  fame  et  dawiMe  tna  piena  e$t  multi$  bonis  et  non  ^irfdiimr 
emmiuo  tdiquid  exeaad  eat.** 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  iJso  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

*'  The  things,**  said  Christ,  **  which  are  impouihle  with  men  are  poui" 
hie  with  Crod**  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  powers,  he  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  *'  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  us  ?  Lo,  we  have  left  all 
and  followed  thee."^  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise  :  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents^ 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  qfChd*s  sake,  who  shdU 
not  receive  manifold  mare  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting**  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  wer^  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ers—everlasting life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  Reign  with  Christ. 

Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domiii'* 
ion  corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  '*  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.** 
The  word  "judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,"  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament;!  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  be  developed  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  xviiL,  26,  eapports  thii. 

t  The  form  of  the  qaeitioo  of  Peter  giveii  hy  ICttthew  (zix.»  97)  impHee  ■  looking  fixr 
reieard  oo  hit  pftrt  Btit  hid  thii  been  hii  object  in  patting  it,  Christ  would  have  more 
emphatically  reproved  it 

X  C£  p.  295.  Varioai  paiMgea  of  Paul  (1  Oor.,  tL,  8,  ice.)  preaappoae  such  aayingi  of 
Chriat. 
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the  Head,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  univeiBai.  This  is  aa 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  *' judges'*  and 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  *'  ruled" — ^but  in  an  exalted  sense— in  the  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS  IN  BETHANY. 

§  229.   The  Family  of  Lazarus, — Martha  and  Mary  /  their  diftroA 

Tendencies.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Peraea,  where  he  found 
so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  lefl  us  a  description  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisters,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex- 
alted guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  oflfered ;  while  her 
more  spiritual  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  eariier  period  of  this  intimacj.  It  is  tnie. 
Lake  (x.,  38)  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  village ;  the  acconnt  transmitted  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  woald  not  insert  the  nara^ 
merely  for  the  sake  of  givincr  definiteness  to  the  narratiTe.  The  event  itself  aa  a  rery  sig- 
nificant one,  had  been  faithfolly  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  kicality,  being  unimportant  u> 
tiie  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  is  trae.  the  positioa  of  the  passage, 
in  the  accoont  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  might  lead  to  die  inference  that  the 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  hot,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  accoant  itself 
mingles  two  joameys  together,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  as.  J)t 
IVttte  has  remarked  this.  Lake  simply  adhered  to  the  accoant  he  had  received,  whkfa 
gave  him  no  information  about  the  locality ;  this  last  we  mast  learn  from  John.  The  prob- 
abilities, in  rccard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  oar  sappoeitioa.  The  oodesigncd  ccnnH- 
dence,  therefore,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  the  description  of  the  family,  te..  is  a  strong  proof 
of  credibility.  Strauss,  however,  adduces  Lake's  silence  in  regard  to  Lasams  as  iiivali< 
dating  John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason:  Lake's  object  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relati<Ni  of  the  two  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the  mention  of  Lasaros  was^  dkere- 
fara,  not  at  aU  necessaiy. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers :  **Mart7uit  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things^ 
but  one  iking  is  needful  ;*  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  human  effort),  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  as- 
cribes superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly ;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground. 

§  230.   The  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;    Chrises  Reply  to  the  Messengers 

who  informed  him  of  it.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Persea,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  by  death ; 
although  its  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward :  "  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby,*^ 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  ?  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assurance  that  the  mercy 

*  Thu  claofe  U  wmnting  in  Cod,  Cantab^  and  otiier  Lttin  anthorities ;  bat  nothing  woold 
be  lost  to  the  feme  even  if  it  were  left  oat;  for  "that  good  part  whioh  cannot  be  loaf  ia 
the  "one  thing"  to  which  life  ihoold  be  fopremely  devoted,  in  contrait  with  the  "mai^ 
things"  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 

Y 
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and  power  of  GrOD  would  be  glorified  in  themselres  ^md  their  brotber, 
by  saving  the  latter  from  death  ?  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
*'  That  the  Son  might  be  glorified/*  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words  1 

Certainly  we  shall  not  ass^  that  Christ  could  not  but  foreknow,  ia- 
fallibly,  in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
disease ;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  aflerward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something 
else  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  of 
mere  symptoms ;  he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  the  Divine 
nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  possible  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  from  sickness,  or  from  death ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
although  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  difference 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration ;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
the  partial  ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he  ut 
tered  the  words  "  vnip  rrj^  ^6^fl^  rov  deov,**  and  stopped  there,  the 
rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist 

§  231.   The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Christ's  Conversation  toith  the  Disci- 
ples in  regard  to  it.     (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Peraea,  where 
his  labours  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although  his  course  was  thus  decided 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the 
happiest  religious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's  encouraging  language 
now  afford  them !  The  word  of  promise  seemed  to  be  broken ;  his 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True;  his 
word,  which  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting 
feelings  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either 
they  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 

*  John's  not  mentioiiing  a  lecood  mettent^  (t.  11)  doM  not  prore  that  none 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  *'  slept,"  they  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  recovery.* 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  "Lazarus  is  dead  ;  and 
I  am  glad  for  your  sokes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe**  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asserting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  hiB 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afibrd  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  power  afterward ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  he  would  not  have  sufiered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  sufiering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  ni/>er-natural  power ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  were  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
too,  he  did  not  cure  all  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  firom 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in*  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16) ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah.     , 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  compare  himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  the  earth  during  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

Moreover,  when  John  is  giving  any  instance  of  the  exercise  of  Christ's  sapemataral  kuowl- 
edge,  he  generally  intimates  it  in  some  way ;  here  he  gives  no  snch  intimation.  When 
Christ  told  the  disciples  that  Lazarus  "slept/'  they  understood  his  words  in  a  natonl 
sense ;  and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thoaght  he  had  received  a  message  from  tha 
sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  language  is  not  such  as  would  be  used  by 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  supernatural. 

*  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  tliat  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been  restored  by 
Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  that  "  sleep"  was  a  common  image  of  death  ;  yet  their  misunder* 
standing  is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some  suppose ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  shade 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5 ;  cf.  p.  294,  299.  A  similar  figure,  Lake,  xi.,  33 :  The  light  that  cannot  bnft 
shine.    Gf.  p.  828,  246. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,*  **  Are  there  not  twdve 
hours  in  the  day  ?     If  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stutnbleth  nat^  he^ 
cause  he  seelh  the  light  of  this  toorld.*^    So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  thej 
bad  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.     '*  But  if  a  man  wcUh  m  the  night 
he  stumbleth,  because  their  is  no  light  in  him."    So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  when  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  their  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.     Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
far  that  they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance  ;  in\¥ard  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.    In 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  thb  Light  of  the 
World. 

^  232.  The  Death  of  Lazarus. — Christ* s   Conversation  with   Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  toith  Mary  (v.  33,  34). — Jesus  Weepe  (y.  35). 

The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached  Martha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in  grief,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.  The  former  went  out  to  meet  the  Sav- 
iour;  and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  mighty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.  "  Lordf  hadst  thou  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died ;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  Qodf  Grod  will  ^ve  it  thee.**  Jesus  replied,  *'  Thy  broth- 
er shall  rise  again  /'*  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not  to 
the  future  resurrection ;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  consolation, 
he  wtuld  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.  He  wished 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  /  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;*'  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.  Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — ^the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  **I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die,*'  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  '<  Bdiev- 
est  thou'this?**  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 
*  Tlie  word!  are  enismatioal  without  tfaif  ■Iloiion;  with  it^  thaj  iro 
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the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  which  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  caU  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah-^ 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else— she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  oflen  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  **  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died,**  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion, the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Man  as  well  as  God  ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  g^phic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  be^r 
disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  bis  family ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  ?  **  Could  not  this  man,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died  V* 

*  S trait tt  findi  ft  oontrftdiction  here  between  John  and  die  other  Bvftngelitto :  "  The 
Jews  qaote  only  the  curing  of  the  blind;  why  did  they  not  quote  the  raiting  oftkt  dead. 
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§  233.  T%e  Resurrection  of  Lazarut.—The  Praytr  of  Christ.     (Johq, 

xL,  38-44.) 

When  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Maitba,* 
whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  g&ve  new  utterance  to 
her  doubts :  '*  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh  ;t  Jor  he  hath  been  dead 
Jour  days.**  Jesus  said  unto  her,  **  Said  I  not  unto  thee^  that  iftktm 
wouldst  believe^  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  V^  (see  Croi>  glorify 
himself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me  ;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always  ;  but  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me*'*  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  then  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prajer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
enly Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  powers 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  public,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  Groo 
for  him ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  in  unity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazaruis  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  which  the  other  EvangelUto  give  several  inatances  T"  Bat  how  do  we  know  that  dieae 
Jews  at  the  city  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  T  Waa  it  not  natu- 
ral for  them  to  recur  to  the  miraculous  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virulent  opposition  againat  him  T  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  invention,  the  inventor  must  have  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ'a  raisi]^ 
the  dead ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  qoestian,  then,  if 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

'  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  cfaaracten ;  tiie  fcr- 
mer  doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence. 

t  We  must  grtnt  ttiat  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of  Martfaa'a  ia  oo 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

t  The  reference  of  the  words  ^^i  ri^v  66lav  roD  ^sod  is  doubtfuL  Some  refer  them  to  iht 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  "  believing/'  bat 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  dtredif  to 
Martha  (v.  25),  in  which  faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "  i^,*'  Soc.,  are 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  baiia 
of  a  promise  of  the  kind,  only  not  announced. 
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forth,  be  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the  power  to  do 
it  was  from  Goo.* 

§  234.  Measures  taken  against  Christ  by  the  Sanhedrim.     (John«  xi.« 

47,  seq.) 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.    On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationt  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.     In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.     Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.     '*  If  the  thing  ia 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.     The  pec^le  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  left  us.'*     Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  said,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."     And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  The  omisfion  of  the  raising  of  Lazaroi  in  the  first  three  Gospeli  hu  been  adduced  li 
an  argument  againit  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  erenti  are  omitted  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  hr  it  by  the  pecoliar  character,  origin,  and  aima  of 
John's  Gospel,  the  argument  might  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  tpeeial  reason  for  tbo 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  jurbitrary  hypotheses.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  genentl  reason,  vis.,  that  die  former  Gospels  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalenit  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  Id 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  Ae  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  necaa- 
sarily  be  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inieniion  to  exaggerate  is  obrious  in  John't 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  possible,  e.g^ 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind ;  the  raising 
of  Lazanis,  dec.  In  reply  to  this,  we  might  admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object^ 
only  selected,  from  the  abundant  mateilals  ftimished  by  Ae  Evangelical  history,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  iSia  of  Christ ;  but  this  admisf ion  would  no! 
affect  the  veracity  of  his  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  lepen, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  the/eej- 
ing  of  the  five  thousand,  the  very  highest  of  them  all,  is  ^iven  by  ^e  Other  Bvangelista  aa 
woU  as  by  him.  A  high  degree  of  miraculons  power,  therefore,  wap  qpt  the  sole  ground 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded ;  he  bad  regaid,  sUo,  partly  to  their 
connexion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the 
facts  in  his  history.  This  last  holds  good  especially  of  die  narrative  in  question— that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  the  course  of  his  life  die  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolu- 
tion soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Aud  this,  in  turn,  confirms 
the  vencity  of  the  namUiTe  itselt  t  C£  p.  99S^ 
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die  The  mode  of  his  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  cm,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  hit 
person,  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    EPHBAIM. 
§  235.   The  Necessity  far  Christ's  Death. 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  ao« 
disturbed  intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim^^  in 
the  desert  of  Judea,  several  milesf  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer?  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  stiU  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  trutfay 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  bad  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  Him 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xL,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then^  would  have  been  to  lose  the  roost 
favourable  junoture ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
Messiah.  He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execfUtioD 
*  John,  si,  S4.  t  According  to  Jerome,  90  Romam  nflai. 
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of  his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to  Goi> 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.*  And  he  was  assured  that 
precisely  by  his  death  was  the  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  his  own  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  culture.  With  this 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  separation  fi*om 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closing  conversations  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jericho. — The  Healing  of  Blind  Bartimetu,     (Matt, 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.,  35,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feast^  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
Galilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
efiects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer 
ingSf  and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  8plendour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 

*  There  must  be  a  right  oooceptioQ  of  Chriaf  •  lelf-Aacriflce  u  a  moral  act^  in  oonnexion 
vrith  hifl  whole  calling,  in  order  to  any  jnit  doctrinal  view  of  hia  tofferinga. 

t  According  to  Joiephas,  150  stadia. 

t  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  hia  way  throagi)  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  hia  jntnistry  in  Jndea. 
As  the  raising  of  Lazaros  is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  Evangeliats,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  neariy  connected  with  the  fonner  event,  ia  only  to  be  fbond  in  John.  Apart 
from  the  latter,  we  shoold  be  led  to  soppoae  dutt  he  passed  throogh  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

§  The  departure  from  Ephraim  oonnects  itself  naturally  with  Luke,  xviii.,  31;  why, 
otherwise,  should  it  be  said  there  that  brfort  they  came  to  Jericho  he  "  took  his  disciplea 
apart,  and  said  onto  them  T"  &c. 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimeus,^  who  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  king 
with  his  ckunour,  had  no  efiect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  eoiae  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  *'  Be  of 
good  comforts  he  calleth  thee."  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah ! 

§  237.  Christ  Lodges  with  Zaccheus.    (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 

The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus^  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  be  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  '*  Zaccheus;^  make  haste  and 
come  dotof^for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house,^^  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  prc^rty  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king. 


*  According  to  Luke,  Cbriit  met  the  blind  man  on  entering  Ae  town ;  ■ooordin;  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  beaidea,  apeaki  of  two  blind  men.  It  ia 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  representationa  of  the  same  event  ooold  aiue;  dke 
only  question  is,  which  has  the  noore  internal  probabili^  T  Mark  not  only  gives  tbe  name 
of  the  blind  man,  bat  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circomstantiaL  that  it  moat  have 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  Bat  in  Lake  the  connexion  of  events  is 
so  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link :  the  entry,  tiie  Uind  man's  Joining  tlie  prooes- 
sion,  its  passage  throogh  the  town,  its  halt  at  the  boase  of  Zaocheos ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Lake.  The  acconnt 
ased  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  bUod  man  Joined  Uie  processkm  at  the  gate  and 
went  forth  wid>  it ;  and  thia  might  naturally  lead  to  the  aopposition  that  die  event  oocorred 
on  the  passage  out  The  statement  of  Matthew,  d>at  two  were  cared,  is  more  difScalt.  It 
may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground  that  two  aoconnta  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  tbe  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  sappositioii,  and  a  avbae- 
quent  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  woold  aoooont  not  only  for  Matthew's  mentianiDg 
Ueo  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Lake  as  to  tbe  spot  of  the  core. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  neither  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  how  far  it  had  Journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 
tbe  day  it  was. 

X  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccfaeus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  t^  by 
■tanders,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  that  he  made  qae  of  his 
•nperoataral  knowledge  in  calling  Uae  man  by  name. 
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should  go  to  "be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  reference 
to  thid  feeling  Christ  said,  **  This  day  is  salvation*  come  to  tJiis  house^ 
forasmudi  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  w  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lostr\  And  this  was  onlj  an  ^>pli- 
cation  to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  waa  Ui  fifT^^ 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  Goo  that  had  been  defaced  in  hmnaoity. 

§  238.   The  Request  of  Salome,  —  The  Ambition  of  the  jpisciples  re* 
buked.     (Matt,  xx.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  (ind  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sons,(  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his<  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  of?*'  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"  We  are  able"  And  he  answered  :  •*  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  yon 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

Jhe  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  Jamee  and  John ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent  such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  had  become  oonrinced  of  lin,  tnd  receiTed  tiia  bringer  of  lalTrntum  with  repentaooa 
and  love. 

t  Schleiermacher  thinks  (ii.,  174)  that  thla  occanred  on  the  aecond  day,  after  the  affidr 
had  become  generally  known.  We  lee  no  auflBcient  ground  for  Uiia  toppbaition.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  narrative  Aat  the  marmnn  of  the  people,  and  die  words  of  Zaccheos. 
arose  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  v^ittpop  (Lake,  six.,  9),  and  its  relation  to 
9^ittpov  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favoor  of  oor  view.    SdUeiermadker  seems  to  lay  too  mach  stress 

on  iKOVOVTUtV  (v.  11). 

X  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to  Christ ;  kocording  to 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  dutnigfa  Ifaeir  mother.  Christ's  addreai 
to  them  (Matt,  xx.,  82)  presappoaei  that  really  tkejf  made  the  roqaesL 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  among 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  aa  existed  in  diil 
communities ;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  ^ould  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  eadi 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  hit 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  of  the  Pounds.     (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 

Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds,  which  was  given^  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho^ 
expressly  because  **  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  firom  the  active  labours  of  die 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  the  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  stru^le 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement 

*  Lake  does  not  give  this  nurrative,  bat  mentions  (xxii.,  24)  a  limilar  dispute  fcr  imnk 
among  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expressions  of  oor  Lord.  It  is  proVaUy  oat 
of  place,  as  such  a  contention  coald  hardly  have  arisen  at  the  last  meal,  after  the  institii* 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  The  collocation  may  have  arisen  firom  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  rebake  of  this  ambitioos  spirit,  was  connected  with  the  last 
meaL 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaithful  serva^it 
failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  sach  various  connexions  :* 
"  Unto  every  one  that  hath  (t.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
shall  (more,  and  ever  more)  be  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaineth 
most) ;  and  from  him  thai  hath  not  (t .  e.,  does  not  truly  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath** 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  and  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  g^reat  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.     (Matt.,  xx.,  1-16.; 

Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard^  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad- 
mits of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and 
concluding  passages.! 

•  Cf.  p.  105,  190. 

t  The  words  '*Tke  Uui  ihaU  bejlnt,  and  thejlnt  lasf*  (t.  16),  cannot  possibly  detx>te  the 
punctum  saliens  of  the  pftrable ;  in  it  the  last  are  not  preferred  to  the  first ;  the  latter 
simply  fail  to  receive  more  than  the  fi>rmer,  as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  complain  of 
receiving  their  wages  last,  bat  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  others.  It  is  some- 
thing merely  accidental,  necessary  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation,  and  aris* 
ing  merely  from  its  form,  that  the  torn  of  the  first  comes  last ;  they  had  to  see  the  last  re- 
ceive equally  as  moch  as  themselves  before  they  ooold  complain  of  it,  and  thus  give  occa- 
sion for  the  utterance  of  the  troth  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth. 
In  Luke,  xiiL,  30,  the  same  words  occur  ("  there  are  last,"  &c.),  but  in  a  totally  different 
sense.  Here  the  **  last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shot  out  finom  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
the  passage  teaches  that  many  (ram  among  the  nations,  estranged  from  God>  shoold  be 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  shoold  be  excloded  from 
it  who  had  held  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words 
would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable.  Tlie  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  "  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt,  xxii.,  14)  that  many  are  outwardly  called, 
and  belong  by  profession  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  this  relevant  to  the  parable ; 
which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  called  and  the  chosen ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention^t  all  of  such  as  are  entirely  excloded  from  the  kingdom.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  bat  soppose  that  this  parable,  so  faithfully  preserved,  and  bearing  so  in- 
dabitably  the  stamp  of  Christ,  is  Joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and  follow  by  a  merely 
accidental  link  of  connezioo.    (In  tfaia  rappontkin,  which,  indeed,  has  tong  been  a  certainty 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfullj  obey 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligent\j  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  vrhetfaer  die 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  wbo 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common  ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  ivhere  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete,  and  cas 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  aB 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  (er.  g,,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  has 
been  preserved  to  us  !  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
-  complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  thai 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  merits ;  and.  on  the  other 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity. 

§  241.  The  Passion  Jbr  Rewards  rebuked,  (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
\^'ith  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
"  Which  ofyou^  having  a  servant  ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say 
unto  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the  fields  Come  and  sit  down  to  meiUt 

with  me,  I  Agree  with  Strauss  and  De  IVeite.)  The  moit  elaborate  efforta  to  harmuniM 
the  pasRacreB  in  qaeition  with  the  parab'e  only  resolt  in  deitroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant 
with  characteristic  Christian  tnath.  Aroongr  these  elaborate  attempts  most  be  reckoned 
the  interpretation  recently  given  by  Wiike  (Urevangelist,  s.  372).  The  collocation  of  the 
parable  in  Matthew  may  aflR)rd  a  clae  to  its  interpretation.  Peter  appears  (xix.,  27 ;  al- 
though  we  prefer  Luke,  zviii.,  28}  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bean 
apon  such  a  disposition,  which,  bythe-way,  prevailed  at  tliat  time.  In  this  connezioo, 
also,  the  words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first."  Jcc,  might  bear  against  measuring  by 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  ice.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  ttoM 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.,  7,  shortly  before  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jemsalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conversations.  We  bare  already 
•een  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  now  before  as. 
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and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  9up,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  afterward 
thou  shah  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  f  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say^ 
We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty 
to  do," 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented :  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.     Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.     Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment     Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.     So  the 
Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without 
Buch  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.     They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.     To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

§  242.  Christ  Anointed  by  Mary  in  Bethany,     (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 

After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  Bethany 
could  easily  be  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  place  with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  differences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour.t 

*  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  this  piMage  agreet  with  that  of  my  dear  friend  Jn- 
Hus  MulUtr  (Von  der  Siinde,  2*^  Aafl.,  i.,  48),  althoagh  he  givea  it  a  somewhat  different 
torn.  I  differ  from  him,  however,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  passage  ;  he  applies  it 
to  tbe  Pharisees  rather  than  to  the  Apostles. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  but  preserved  also 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  with  variations.  Lake  alone  says  nothing  about  it ;  bat 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  in  Bethany  at  this  interval.  Even  if  [as  some 
sapposej  the  accoont  which  he  gives  (vii.,  38,  seq.)  of  the  anointinii^  at  the  house  of  Simoo 
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The  industrious  Martha  waited  upon  him  at  table  ;  but  Maiy,  indol^ 
ing  her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  ancnnted  tlit 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  wiik 
the  hair  of  her  head.^  The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person  ;  and  perhaps  Jo- 
das,  who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  "  W^y  teas  not  tka 
ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence^  and  given  to  the  poor  r*j 

(cf.  p.  211,  leq.)  gmve  occmtion  for  the  omisiion  of  tbia,  it  would  not  follow  thmt  bodi  te- 
coonta  record  but  one  and  the  aame  fact.  Matthew  and  Marii  differ  finom  John  in  ftdag 
the  time  at  tico  daya  before  Easter,  instead  of  fix;  and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  tka 
bcaae  of  Lazania,  hat  of  Simon  the  leper.  Bat  aimw  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  tht 
history  of  Lazaras,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jeraaalem,  it  is  ea^ 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  natara  was  snch  asto 
aecare  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Chrisf  •  approaching  death  necessarily  as- 
signed its  chronological  position.  John  introdaces  it  in  the  connexion  ofjacts.  We  sea 
in  his  accoant  the  occanon  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonatratioo  of  lot* 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa> 
sioned  by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simoo's 
bouse,  or  by  some  other  cause,  can  not  be  decided  ;  nor  has  it  any  bearii^  whatever  opaa 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Qospels  the  "  washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  Uiat  of  the  feet  tD- 
cords  more  with  Eastern  usages.    It  was  customary  for  aervants  to  bring  water  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  guests  ;  but  Mary  bathed  them  herself,  not  with  water,  but  with  a  costly  on* 
guent.     Strau9s  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  Tiame  should  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Gospels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Qospel  history,  and  especially  aa  Christ  said  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Qospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xxvi-, 
13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  tliis  very  saying  of  Chriat  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."     To  be  sure,  it  ia  as  possible  thst 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  aa  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  lost    But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  cannot 
be  proved  in  any  way.     Omitting  Lazarus's  history,  they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Msjt. 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament) 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.    So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &c.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differencea  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.    And  as  John  mentions  the  name,  without  the  promise 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  to 
invent  the  former.    His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye>witness ;  and  it  would  even 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  xxvi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that  John  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Strauss  thinks  that 
"  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  name  would  not  have  beea 
lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascriptkn 
of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But  care  for  the  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  the  very  ia- 
aptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  can- 
not suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  others ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  gkiry, 
the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughu  were  turned  to  his  approaching  sufferings  (which  ia  not  so 
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Bat  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  **Let  her  alone;  ogainH  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  thit  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
riie  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulg^  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 

probable),  tfaey  ooikld  ftiU  leu  diimpprore  aa  ezproiikn  of  ktre  for  him  wbom  they  were 
•0  non  to  Iom.    Keither  of  tfaeae  lenunrka  woold  apply  to  Jodaa. 

z 
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CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPBB. 
§  243.  The  Entry  into  Jenualem.^ 

THE  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among*  the  thouaandi 
of  Jewst  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  the  PaasoTer. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensft- 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,!  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  ret' 
urrection  of  Lazarus  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Per* 
haps  on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.§ 

*  We  moit  here  iccoant  for  the  chnmology  that  we  adopt  We  let  oat  with  the  pn- 
■apposition  (for  which  reasoni  will  be  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning-  of  the  PaaaoTcr, 
14th  Nisan.  occorred  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  gires  a  fixed  maik— 
Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover ;  which  six  days  may  iocladetfaal 
which  forms  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  also  the  terminus  ad  quern-  If  he  included  the  first,  Chiwt 
reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was  wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  vi>- 
latin^  the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  he  incladed  both  days^  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the^r«^  day  of  the  week.  Bat  then  the  Passover  cararan  moat  have 
reached  Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath*  whioh  is  not  prob- 
able, from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only  supposition  that  avoids 
these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  ia 
Bethany  un  Friday.  (Of  note,  p.  281.)  B.  Jacobi  supposes  that  Christ  atrrived  ao  late  on 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  ha<l  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  as  past;  this  sap 
position  would  remove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronology. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,700.000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vi.,  9,  $  3. 

X  Tlie  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces ;  but  Bethany 
twice  that  far  from  Jerusalem.    The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  befors 
sunset;  the  others  afterward. 

$  John,  xii.,  9. 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  wiA 
the  multitude  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable ;  nor  does  it  affect  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  Schleiermacher  and  others  do) 
ttoo  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  tlie  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
second  in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  tnvrartis  even- 
ing, and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  the 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entiy,  expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  tliaa 
the  first  unannounced  and  unexpected  one.    But  in  this  case  wo  sboald  have  to  admit  that 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan 
«was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  Gob  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he 
had  not  before,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event* 

the  two  DarrativeB  had  been  blended ;  parts  that  belonged  to  the  second,  as  given  by  John, 
being  transferred  to  tlie  first  As  the  other  Qospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  he  as* 
rived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears 
good  groand  for  the  supposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  snits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lasanu. 

Bat  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  correct,  it  may  very  well  have  been  in- 
ferred— the  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  natu- 
rally arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  from  Jericho— that  the  Messianic  en- 
trj'  took  place  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprivo  them  of  significance ;  Uie  developement  of  die 
cin!iimstances  themselves,  apart  firom  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connezicm  there- 
witli,  mii^ht  adapt  them  to  symbolise  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  From  John, 
xii.,  \4,  we  learn  thst  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
just  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred  to  Zach.,  ix.,  9,  and  th»  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxi.,  ^7),  where  two  beasts 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  16,  makes  a  clear  distiuC' 
tion  between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  aa 
the  crlorified  Messiah ;  showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental  after- 
wani  gained  a  higher  significance.  None  but  an  eye-witness  would  have  made  such  a 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gkrapel  was  written.  If  this  should  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  the  ass  was  accidentilly  there  (tbougli  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this), 
the  use  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  Bjt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
as  intentional  on  Christ's  part ;  not,  however,  as  Strautt  will  have  it,  miraculous.    It  il 
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Attended  by  his  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  ^tbered  into  Bed^ 
any,  Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more  advanced  to  meet  bim 
from  the  city,  and  wore  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  with  ChraC 
with  the  assurance  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim^  "  Hosanna !  Jebo- 
yah  prosper  him !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(Ps.  cxviii.,  25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  wero 
perhaps  not  fully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recogrnizing  Jesoi 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  ^at  he  was  thus  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  "  I  tdl  you,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  woM 
cry  outy*  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pre^ant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  men^  these 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self- exaltation ;  uttered  by  Him, 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestatioD. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

§  244.  Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 
With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy*— soon  to  be  left 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  **  If  thou  Tuidst  kntnen, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  hut  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes^  And  then  he  uttered  a 
prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afterwan! 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

not  at  ftll  imposnble  to  b&nnonise  John's  accoont  with  that  of  the  other  Evangeliata ;  tfat 
word  ci/xiv  m  ▼.  14  doef  not  of  neceisity  define  the  way  in  which  Chriit  obtained  the  aas; 
and  John  itatei  many  points  Tery  concisely.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  qaeaticm  which  a» 
ooant  is  the  most  simple. 

*  Lake,  six.,  39.  If  we  suppose  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  paasagre  appean^ 
ttioagh  not  necessarily,  to  favour),  these  words  woald  refer  to  the  first ;  and  tlM  Phiriioas 
piobaUy  aooompanled  the  Passover  caravan  from  Galilee. 
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Temple  to  thank  Ctod,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  245.   The  Fig-tree  Cursed,     (Matt.,  xxi.,  18 ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.}— Para- 
ble of  the  Fig-tree.     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  disciples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off*  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever  ^  On  the  second  moming,|  the  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  fincT  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fact  to  be  regarded  1  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fact,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  states 
ment  appears  to  imply  1  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat^ 
thew's  1  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

*  According  to  Matt,  zzL,  15,  16,  the  diapleMare  of  the  prietta  wag  kindled  when  the 
children  cried  "  Hoeenna!"  in  the  Temple.  Jeeoa  taid  to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Oat 
of  the  moatht  of  bahei  and  suckling!  hast  thoa  ordained  praiie  V  (Ps.  viii.,  3).  Thia  inci- 
dent might  be  confounded  with  the  one  before  qaoted  from  Luke ;  but  it  has  feature!  es- 
lentiaily  different.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  because  ^ildren  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  effect,  "  The  glory  of  God  is  revealed  to  children,  while  the  chiefr  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and 
ansusceptible  hearts." 

t  See  article  "Feige,"  in  Winer's  aealwftrterimch.  The  remark  in  Mark,  zi.,  13, 
*•  The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  diflkulty ;  the  whole  significance  of  the  naira- 
tive  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitote  of  it. 

t  I  follow  here  If  ark's  statement,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  must  original  in  this  par 
tinulaft 
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sbowB  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  8^  was  sqoaii- 
dered  upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failings  to  realize  the  vm 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  ssms 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgmeoto 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  inatmetions  aad 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn 
ing  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  bar* 
mony  with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  comespood 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  diaciples.  A 
sound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  which 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  ita  destroctioii, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  had  to  come  in  the  coune 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure:  ths 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
struction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ae- 
count  of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.     But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke,  ziiL, 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  xhefact  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Marie, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.     We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  togedier ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.^  21 ; 
Mark,  xL,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "  remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  tha 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential.  Faith.'' 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luk6, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  langruage  with  regard  to  the 
fig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it 

§  246.  Machinatiom  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had^  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  '*  See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail  nothing  /  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  SicariifX  who  at  that  time 
were  employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypocrisy. 

•  John,  xi.,  56,  57.  t  Ibid.,  xil,  l». 

t  Matt,  uLvl,  4.  It  caDQOt  be  well  deoidod  wbetfaer  hntnhuv  refen  to  Mtitflnttkm 
cr  to  legtl  morder. 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  ready; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  de- 
y elopements  which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as  a 
culprit.* 

§  247.  Cambinatiam  of  the  Phariseet  and  Heroddam. — Chri$t*s  Decuion 

on  paying  Tribute  to  Coiar, 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet*  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priests 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  "  Master,  toe  know 
that  thou  art  true;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  qfmen^  but  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth :  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Casar,  or  not  T*! 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.    Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  In  order  to  obtain  tn  exact  view  of  the  eventi  that  preceded  and  contribated  to  the 
death  of  Cbriat,  we  moat  compare  the  sjmoptical  accounts  with  that  of  John.  The  fbnner, 
however,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  occorred 
at  varioos  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  achemea 
Aat  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  According  to  the 
aynoptical  accounts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  taught  publicly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
■nare  him,  replied  by  a  question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them :  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  7  finom  heaven,  or  of  men  7"  (Matt,  zxi.,  25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  who 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  ibrbade  them  to  say  it  was  "  of  men."  They  therefore  evaded 
tfie  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  Justified  in  refbsing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  aa 
to  its  chronological  coimexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  represents  them  T  The  question 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (Jolm,  ii.,  18)  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  ministry ;  the  answer  reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  eartier  period*  to  the 
teatimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  chnmology  is  at  fault.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jnuaa- 
lem,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  If  att« 
zxL,  46,  recalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  the  city, 

t  If  ark,  iii.,  6,  perhaps  impUea  that  tfaia  nnioo  waa  fonned  at  an  earlier  period. 

t  Uuk,  zii^  H  15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired,  ^*  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscriptUmV* 
**  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few  words:  ** Render  unto  C€ssar  the 
things  that  are  Casar*s^  and  to  Crod  the  things  that  are  God^s,*' 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob- 
ligations to  Caesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  GrOD ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  truly  to  God  whtU  is  God*s  ;  as  man^  hearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  Aim,  and  should  be  dedicated  to  him. 
And  the  "  giving  to  GrOD  what  is  GrOD*s"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  248.  Chrisfs  Reply  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Resurrection.    (Matt, 
xxii.,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18 ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
viras  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  GrOD. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 

*  C£p.3S. 
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sential  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  lam  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Chd  of  Itaac^  and  the  God  of  Jacob"  How  could 
God  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality 1 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
trasts the  "  dead"  and  the  "  living ;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apart 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"* 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  ''  God  u  not  the  God  of  the 
deadf  but  of  the  living"^  (v.  32).  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived 
as  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  b  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality,  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity^ 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  his 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Christie  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Great  Cotntnandmeni, — 

(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad* 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  bettcr-minded.|  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  '*  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  ?"  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandments  were  implied  in  two  *'  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  '*  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

•  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  qaibbles  of  the  Rabbinical  writen  on  thia  pasiage,  compared  with  Chriat'i  pro- 
fimnd  laying,  illuitrate  the  proverb,  "Due  cum  dieurU  idem,  turn  ut  idem'* 

X  So,  rt  the  council  of  Coatnits,  when  John  Hubs,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  troth,  was 
ocmdemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  molti* 
tade  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  tmth  in  bis  replies  and  ciMidiict, 
and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  folbw  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as  pat  in  a  hostile 
■pint  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Lake,  zz.,  39,  where  certunof  the  acribea  im 
represented  aa  ezpressing  their  assent  to  the  Savioar's  answen. 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  **  Tkau 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,**  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
mora  and  no  less  than  the  words  themselTes  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  be  suffi* 
cient,  he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  itrar,  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety ;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  ipirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.  The  ParaUe  of  the  Good  Samaritan.    (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan^*  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,!  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
yiew  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke*s  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  '*  near"  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  vofuicoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
bad  made  his  particular  study :  "  What  is  tcritten  in  the  law  f  How 
readest  thou  V*  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  *^  Do  this,**  said  Christ,  ^*and  thou  shalt  live;**  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

*  Thii  pvable,  like  that  mentiooed  p.  916,  note,  ii  peooliar  in  tbia,  tfamt  the  troth  of  tlM 
bigbor  ■phere  U  noi  iUostimted  by  a  fact  irom  the  lower,  hot  the  generel  troth,  bj  a  ip* 
cial  case  from  the  aanae  apbere,  which  may  in  itaelf  hare  been  matter  of  fact 

t  Cf.  p.  315,  note,  and  p.  35S. 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  shown  in  the  S»> 
maritan,  in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Ch  thou  and  do  likewue,  and  thou  sbalt  fulfil 
the  law.*'  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Christ^ 9  Interpretation  ofPtalm  ex.,  1.     (Mark,  xiL,  35-37.) 

We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  "  Lord" 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).  We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question ;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's 
statement,  that  after  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them.  But  was  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  for 
such  a  purpose  1  Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
"  Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer- 
ence the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  somediing 
said  in  hostility  to  him.f 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  t  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  David 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact|  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonl^ee  in  his  disputes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense,  and  his 

*  It  btf  been  sappoied,  lince  Chriit'i  reply  ia  not  preciaely  an  aniwer  to  the  qneatkm 
in  V.  39,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  aeparately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  put 
into  this  connexion,  a  conneidon  imitated  from  If  ark,  xii..  28,  seq. ;  the  two  verses  of  Uiis 
passage  (29-31)  being  transferred  in  Lake  from  Christ's  mouth  to  the  lawyer's.  Bat  even 
If  we  admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fully  given  in  Lake,  z.,  29,  the 
liistorical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  iroKfidtit  favours  this  conclusioo.  ^  Ct  p.  17,  and  Heb.,  viL.  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Oar  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Gron,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
''Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.f  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom* 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one-^still  it  was  the  idea  by  whicli  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations ;  his 

•  C£  p.  327. 

t  We  lee  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  unity  in  which  the  lineament!  of  Chriit'i  pictore, 
aa  given  by  the  fint  three  Qoipeli,  hamoniae  with  thoae  given  by  John.  Alihoogh  at  a 
later  period  the  riew  which  conceired  Christ,  as  to  his  calling,  person,  and  aathority, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the  Son  of  Dayid,"  was  opposed  by  another  equally  one-sided  theory, 
which  recognised  him  only  as  "  Bon  of  Ood,"  and  throat  oat  the  "  Son  of  Darid"  entirely 
it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  procedare,  indeed,  to  infer  [as  some  hare  done]  that  tiM  prer 
alenca  of  the  latter  doctrine  alone  gave  rise  to  the  inveDtioB  of  this  passage. 
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teachings  and  his  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  fai 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  o£  the  Psalm 
-^he  one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fblly  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  con- 
taining also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  carefbl 
that  we  are  not  ag^n  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  leUer,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  The  Widow's  Mite.     (Luke,  xxL,  1-4;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 

Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  die 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  tJi  his  nameA 

§  253.  Christ  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  upon  Jerusalem.     (Matt., 

xxiii.) 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discouraef  full  of 
severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  destractioa 
was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  annonnced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  were  afterwtrd 
ftilfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  at  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  ftirther  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old ;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  partakiuK^  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the 
developement  of  his  work,  he  says :  *'  Behold  /  I  send  unto  you  pntph^s^ 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

■  Ct  p.  200.  t  Cf.  p.  288. 

t  Tbia  diflcoune,  m  given  in  Matt,  xxiii.,  contaixM  many  paasagei  uttered  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

^  The  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Cbrist'i  organs  is  not  strange ; 
he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developement.  There  were  praphett  io  die 
early  Chrittian  Church ;  and  the  tcrui  "tcnhes"  is  applied,  in  Mstt,  xiii.,  52.  to  teachers 
in  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth.    As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  ifm. 
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tynagitgiUi^  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  kill  and  crucify.*^     He  concludes  with  a  mournfiil  allusioD  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.     '*  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem^, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets^  and  stonest  them  tohieh  are  sent  unto  thee^ 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  vnngs,  and  ye  would  not.*     Behold  / 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ;t  Jor  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
TULme  of  the  Lord**    He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.    Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  a  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.     We  take  them  as  referring  * 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants , 
of  Jerusalem  in  general;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left/ 
undefined^ 

§  254.  Christ* s  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  Second  Advent,     (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 

Christ  had  lefl  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  stiD  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  vnxh 
bim,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

taiM  rarioas  paasagea  giTcn  by  Lake  in  the  table-conrenation  (cb.  xL),  so  Lake  inserti 
there  this  prophetic  anDoaDcement,  whose  proper  position  is  foaud  in  Matthew.    In  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  SchncckenbuTger  (Stud.  d.  Evang;.  Geistl.  Wiirtemb.,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  must 
think  that  the  form  of  Christ's  words  griven  by  Lake  is  the  less  original.    It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.    In  Lake,  xi.,  49.  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from  [ 
"  the  wisdom  of  God"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  27).    The  origin  of  this  form  of  citation 
is  accounted  for  ver>'  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague  and  friend,  Dr.  Ture^ten^  on  the  ground 
that  so  notable  a  prediction  could  readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one;  that  it  was  so  ; 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke.  '\ 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re-  \ 
peated  labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.     Cf  p.  157,  324,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  fn>ro  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "  leaves"  them,  since  they 
will  not  be  saved,  to  the  d€nK)lation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  wool  "liouse"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "temple"  (cf.  De  Wette,  in  loc.); 
but  it  is  yet  a  (juestion  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  jnst 
leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it  "  their"  house,  not  the  house  of  God,  becanse  their  depravity 
bnd  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  God's  presence  shook! 
dwell  in  it  no  more. 
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It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  a  complete 
riew  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  6or  np  to  its 
final  consummation.     He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  necemary  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at  last.     Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progress 
of  events.     Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimations  he 
bad  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  many  ques- 
tions.    It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  full  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.     This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.     Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.     He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xxiv.,  36  ;  Mark, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  **  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the  subject 
To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings — a  prescience  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;  although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other :  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  Goo  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — die  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  G^d. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  9l  prophet^  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 

*  C£  p.  so,  on  the  PUn  of  Jefoi,  and  180,  leq.,  on  tba  ParmUoi  of  tba  KiagdoB  of  Ood^ 
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image  of  ibe  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itself  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  ii^voluntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.! 

§  255.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King's  Son,    (Matt.,  xxii., 

1-14.) 

Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some* 
modem  writers,  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  dtme  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself. 

•  Cf.  p.  80. 

t  It  wa«  peculiar,  m  we  have  aeen,  to  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  to  arrange  to- 
gether congenial  sayings  of  Christ,  tboogh  uttered  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 
tions ;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt, 
zxiT.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  draw  tfa«  lines  of  dia- 
tinction  in  this  discourse  with  entire  accuracy ;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced  in^ 
terpretations,  inconsistent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  much  easier  to  make 
such  distinctions  in  Luke's  account  (ch.  xxi.),  though  even  that  is  not  without  its  difficult 
ties.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  moat 
of  these  difficulties  to  the  blending  of  diffbrent  portions  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  true,  Strauss  and  De  Wttte  assert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  than  in  Luke ;  that  the  latter  bean 
marks  of  a  dato  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
some  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eoarse  confirm  Miis  hypothesis  t  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  case,  have  left  such  paasagea 
unaltered  aa  xxi.,  10,  also  18.  compared  with  16  and  28  f  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  by- 
potfaeaia  through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Lake  haa,  •• 
uflial,  given  ua  Cbriaf  a  diaoonnea  in  the  moat  faithful  and  original  way. 

Aa 
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We  take  up  first  the  pafiible  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King^M  Son 
(Matt.,  xxii).     The  kingdom  of  God  is  bere  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (Gtod)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  it  prepared  (».  e.,  when  the  kingdom  of  Groo  is  to 
be  established  upon  Mtth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  difiereot 
times  to  tall  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.     Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation ;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifferent  to 
the  Divine.     Others,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.     It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of  the  parable  for  the  king*s  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.     Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Chnst*s  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel 
lers,  with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding ;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  aflcr  the  destruction  of  Jeiiisalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears :  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding-garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  Bnd  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  *'Many  are  railed, 
but  Jew  are  chosen  /*'  distinguishing  the  groat  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Many  interpretcn  diink  the  case  shoald  be  conceived  tbua :  The  caftatt,  or  wedding- 
dress,  was  offered  to  the  guests,  Recording  to  Oriental  custom,  by  the  king  himself,  and 
their  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  representing  justi6- 
cation  by  faith  as  the  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  us  to  ex- 
plain bow  the  guests  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding^arment,  bad 
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■* 


This  parable  is  certainly  aimilar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  uew  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuses  fer 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  tka  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

§  256.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Hushandmffn.     (Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44 ;  ^/ 


Mark,  xii.,  1-12;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 

The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son;  the  la- 
bour done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  had  God  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage  ;  so  God  required  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
frui^s  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
eaP  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
l>ut  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
S'ilves  entire  indepondenco— to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
— his  judgments  break  forth ;  the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

tbey  chosen  to  do  lo ;  nor  i«  it  a  infflcient  objection  to  it  to  say  that  such  a  nsaire  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  ;  for  the  similarity  of  nnodcm  to  ancient  ras- 
toms  in  the  East  is  so  gret,  that  we  can  infer  from  sach  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periihls, 
that  like  ones  prevailed  in  Uie  earliest  ages.  But  if  a  thoagbt  so  important  to  the  wiiolc 
parable  had  been  intended,  Christ  wtnild  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely ;  he  would 
have  expressly  reprimanded  the  delin(|ucnt  guests  with.  "  The  garment  was  offered  as  a  gif^ 
and  yc  would  not  accept  it:  so  much  the  greater  j'our  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conception 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  eitlier  thst  the  paralilo  has  not  been  faitlifuUy  transmitted, 
or  that  the  osage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference  to  it 
was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  wedding-dress  could  be  obtained 
was  not  important  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  docs  not  justify 
Sirau$$'$  conclusion  that  there  is  a  fiireign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  composed  of 
levoral  heteiogeoeoof  parts.  *  Of.  p.  854. 
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the  kingdom  is  transferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring'  forth 
corresponding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Parable  of  the  Talentt  (Matt,  xxv.,  14-30)  compared  with  thai 

o/Ae  Pounds  (Luke,  xix.,  12). 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt,  xxy.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  poundi\  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingpdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  In  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
granted  to  all  alike ;  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that  one's  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  dif* 
ferent  number  of  talents  in  the  latter  parable  represents  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  one  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — the  one  Divine  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — but  yet  admitting  of 
different  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects. 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  the  pounds  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifts  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
little  has  been  given  t"     Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

*  It  U  to  l>e  obienred  that  the  Jadgment  of  the  Jewiih  natioii  U  here  repreeented  u  t 
^oommg  of  the  Lord/'  intunating  that  we  are  to  lee  in  that  judgment  a  "cooiii^  of  hb 
In  a  imiitoal  aeoM.  t  01  p.  348. 
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tneaBure  of  gifU,  are  made  prominenL  In  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  given  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  ia 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
most.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  here  equality  in  mo- 
tive and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt., 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  -the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

§  258.  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.     (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples tlie  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  £eital  error. 

^  259.  Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  iUelf  hy  Works.     (Matt» 

xxv.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  **  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  to  be  judged  1"  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (John,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  ^i^t 
O'U,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  GrOD. 

*  Advocated  particaUriy  by  KeU  (Opnaoiik)  and  OUkamaam  (ComMotv.). 
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It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.,  iL,  12,  seq.)  that  even  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  ivbich  will  certainlj 
he  recognized  hy  the  just  judge  ;   hut  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  passage  before  us  are  not  of  this  character.     Further,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  xen- 
dered  to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests 
thrown  out.     All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.    But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  •serip- 
tion  of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  op 
by  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidental.     The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause ;  but,  then«  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  dovelopement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers:  as  the  ** righteous ;**  the  ** blessed  of  ike  Father^  for  wham 
ike  kingdom  was  prepared  from  tkefrmndaiion  of  ike  toorld"  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be  separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifting  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  fruit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Loan  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  But  those  whose  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faifh  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interproti 
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their  lack  of  love  for  tbe  brethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgrment  does  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spurious. 

On  tbe  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  *'  throne,"  the  '*  right  hand,"  the 
**  left  band,'*  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ^s  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  **  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260.   The  Heathens  toith  Christ,     (John,  xii.,  20,  seq.) 

Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heaikens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ*s  triumphal  entryf  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.];  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  This  may  be  infenned  from  the  ase  of  iv^atvSvrttv  (v.  20). 

t  There  tppeart  to  be  t  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  Erangeliats.  if  ^bm 
facts  related  by  him  in  xii.,  20.  seq..  took  place  after  Christ's  entry,  oo  the  same  day,  and 
if  Christ  retired  finom  the  public  immediately  after  his  last  warning  to  tbe  Jews.  On  diig 
supposition  time  could  not  have  been  afforded  ibr  the  transactions  we  have  already  intro- 
duced in  this  interval  from  the  synoptical  Qoipels.  But  it  is  evident  from  J(Ao's  own  nar- 
rative that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  and  tbat  this  led  even  hia 
enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great 
impression  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself.  The 
chasm  in  John  is  well  filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  the 
time.  John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  be  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  witk 
his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  cnnitted  several  features  of  Christ's  poUie 
labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1)  Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  took 
place  tevereil  dayt  after  his  entry,  and  Just  before  the  end  of  his  public  labours ;  therebj 
leaving  ample  space  for  tbe  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (8)  or  it  took 
place  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation  produced  by  that  event; 
leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  which  interval  the  events  recorded  in  tiM 
synoptical  Gospels  occurred.  These  John  did  not  mention ;  but,  after  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Christ's  final  warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  diaooorsoi  with  te 
disciples. 

X  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  the  heathen  to  Christ :  ha  teUs 
Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tell  Jesoa.    Thus  natonUy  doei  John  relate  it 
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were  to  flow  from  his  own  sufferings,  he  said,  ^  The  hour  is  came  thai 
the  San  of  Man  should  be  glorified.**  (The  man  Jesus,  exalted  to 
glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  wbs  to  reTeal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  inTisible 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-corn  '^abideth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  personal  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  off*,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themselves  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-denial.  **iJe  that  loveth  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
world  (t. «.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal** 

§  261.  Christ* s  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  WUl 
-7-TAe  Voice  from  Heaven.     (John,  xii.,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  sufiRsr- 
ings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  God  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  subordinating 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  /**  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  dying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour :  *'  I  cannot  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it."*  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufferings :  '*  Fathff 
glorify  thy  name  /'* 

*  John,  xii,  87.    C£  KUng,  Stad.  xl  Krit,  1639,  iit»  tTC 
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As  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  souls 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  "  I  have  both  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  continue  to  glorify  ii"  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  Hb  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurance!  that  bis  prayer 
was  accepted :  '*  This  voice  came  not  because  ofme^  but  for  your  sakes,^* 

*  Some  interpret  tbii  account  m  a  mythns,  founded  upon  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Batk' 
Col.  Bat  the  difficnlties  in  the  account  are  not  of  a  nature  to  jastify  thia  view,  or  to  im- 
peach the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical 
theory  leizes,  viz.,  that  in  this  case  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religions  consciousness,  and  the  very  diflknlty  itself  of  defining  the  relation  between  the 
■abjective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as  a  statement  of  fact  Would 
tiM  writer  have  said  that  the  maltitode  heard  only  the  tkundtrt  and  not  the  word$t  if  he 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  soaudiug  in  majesty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with 
a  noise  like  thunder  7  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by  all,  and  thua 
have  avoided  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject* 
ive.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  real  fmet,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
account  for  the  clear  distinction  made  by  the  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  the 
case  and  that  of  others,  diflScult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  conmion  ground  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Bath-Col  was  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an 
omen  and  interpretation ;  he  really  heard  die  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  the  actual  apprehension  in  his  rdigious  consciousness. 
The  matter  would  have  to  be  dius  conceived :  The  impression  made  upon  John  by  Christ's 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  them,  conspired  so  to  afiect  the  suscept* 
ible  bystanders,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  fact,  the  same  impression  as 
that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  iu  a  different  form.  And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit — a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
God,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
Father's,  and  always  recognized  God's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  the  conception  of  the  Bath-Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cannot 
be  sustained.  In  the  Rabbinical  passages  collected  by  Meuscken  and  Vitringa  there  are 
no  traces  of  it :  they  interpret  the  Bath-Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  tign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
ot  msjosty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  in  the 
case  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  senses.  In  every  place  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  fact 
and,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  susceptible  minda 
The  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious :  (1)  there  was  thunder,  and  this  alone  was  heard  by  die 
unsusceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  from  Ood,  heard  by  the  susceptible ;  and 
these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  impressions,  did  not  hear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
Kling ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  inex- 
plicable difficulties,  than  to  twist  the  text  and  history,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  theoiy 
which  may  suit  our  own  notiooa  (Stud.  a.  Krit.,  kio.  cit.,  676,  677).  t  C£  p.  349 
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Ho  interpreted  the  voice,  and  showed  them  how  Grod  wbs  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him :  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  J,  if  lam  lijied  upjrom  the  earth,  wiB 
draw  all  men  unto  me,**  His  sufferings  are  his  triumph.  He  finishes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  coudemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan*s  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  fbllowers  from 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.   Christ  closes  his  Public  Ministry, — Final  Words  of  warning  to 

the  Multitude, 

The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  *'  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  ligkl 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  trpm 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destruc 
tion) ;  /or  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goethJ* 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Christ* s  Enemies, 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  his 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  those  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about 
The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at* 
tempt  ;*  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  after.     The  for- 

*  Matt.,  xxvi.,  5,  implies  that  Jesus  was  arrested  before  the  commencemeiit  of  the  Jew- 
iah  Passover.  I  do  not  see  the  jastice  of  Weitu't  (i.,  444)  assertion,  that  this  view  of  the 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  ia  moelt  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  be  was  not  apprehended  on  the  feaet-daf ;  whether  before  at 
after  is  left  undecided.  Bat  this  informatioa  is  not  sufBcient  to  show  ao  inaccortcy  in  the 
chronology  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led, 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  nigbt^ 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  therefore  follow,  at  any  rate»  diat  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  they  may  have  made  up  dieir  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  the  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attcmipt  it 
during  the  feast.  Bat  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  allow  Christ,  unmoleated,  to  make 
use  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increase  his  followers  imoog  the  moUxtade.    We  ahaU  IM 
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mer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  of  Judoi 
Iteartot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.  The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  tne 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proofe  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to 
such  a  fatal  step  1  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,! 
that  he  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  tliat  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Chrbt  seen  in  him  capa- 
cities which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostlo,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mission.§  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  on  his  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

Iieretfter  that  there  tre  itroDg  objectioni  to  the  opinum  that  Cbriat  wai  cradfied  oo  the 
Jlrit  day  of  the  feaat ;  and  these,  if  valid,  will  confirm  oar  lappoaition  that  he  was  arretted 
oo  the  day  before  its  ooromencemeot    Gf.  Gfihtr,  iii,  198. 

^  Matt,  xxvi.,  14-16;  Mark,  ziv.,  10,  11;  Lake,  zziL,  3-4(.  Theie  paaiagei  agree  in 
•bowing  that  Jodai  made  hi«  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim  before  the  night  on  which  he 
ooniommated  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred  from  John,  xiii.,  26,  that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thought  on  rising  from  the  Last  Sapper ;  bat  how  could  he  have  negotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  so  late  in  the  night,  and  jast  befcMre  the  fatal  act  7  John  himself  says 
(xiii.,  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  pat  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
▼.  26  refers  to  the  last  step— the  execution  of  his  evil  purpose ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  supposition  that  he  had  previously  arranged  all  the  preliminaries.  A  favourable 
moment  only  was  wanting ;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  with  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  I  Gf.  p.  257,  seq. 

§  John,  vi.,  64,  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  all  that  attacbed  them- 
■ehres  to  him.  No  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  inclinations,  ooald  deceive  him,  and  there- 
fore he  knew  at  once  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  marked  at  first  the  ptrton  of  the  traitor;  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  as  if  John,  after  to  many 
ptotA  of  the  superhnman  prescience  of  Jesas,  attributed  to  the  indefinite  iotimatioos  of 
Ghriat,  given  by  him  to  Jadas  in  order  to  maka  him  know  kiwuelf,  more  than  was  reality  ex- 
pressed by  them  at  the  time. 
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.  (^-^ 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  1 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelist  that  appear  to  fr> 
▼our  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xiL, 
6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  i^th  embezxliag 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  Ut  his  charge  as  treasurec 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargained  fiv  i 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  bis  awfid 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  tbe 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  could 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  be  assigned  bii 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  1  And^ 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  m> 
tive,  would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  It  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  iifter  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  aocuss* 
tion  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurership.  In  all  Christ^s  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  no. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  chai^  ;|  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  bis  previooi 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  committed  lor 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  shekels^  couU 

•  Cf.  p.  359. 

t  Dr.  O.  SekMwieyer,  a  young  bat  promiiing  theotogian,  remarki  this  in  hk  "  Janf  and   i 
Jodu."  Lttnebarg,  1836. 

X  Strauts  (iii.,  432,  Z**  Aafl.)  thinka  diia  ia  inoonaiitent  widi  my  fondameiital  priacipli^ 
aince  I  acknowledge  the  Apo$tle  John  aa  the  aatbor  of  tliia  Goapel ;  Joat  aa  if  I  aocuad 
the  Apoatle  of  a  groondlett  slander.  Tbe  black  deed  of  Jodaa  juatiiled  John  in  aacribiag 
thia  Tice  to  him,  aa  many  of  hia  recollectiooa  teemed  to  indicate  it  He  certainlj  eoaU 
not  be  expected  to  exerciae  a  cool  impartiality  towarda  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  tima^  I 
tiiink  I  am  Jnttified  in  saying  that  John's  aUaaioos  are  not  to  be  taken  uneomdiiiouMf  m 
proof!  Bot  tbe  single  trait  of  avarice  aoita  well  the  general  character  of  Jodaa,  in  whom 
earthly  aims  were  all-controlliog. 

$  Between  25  and  96  rix  doUara.  Twenty  shekels  ss  190  denarii,  and  one  denarioa  wm 
at  that  time  the  oidinary  wages  fiv  a  day'a  laboor  (Matt.,  auu  9) ;  m  that  the  wholt  im 
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have  satisfied  the  traitor.*  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  ?  True,  that  body 
•  may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gathered  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  chief  motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
avarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  1 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  ? 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinionf  that  Jildas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  com- 

■moaoted  to  aboat  four  monthi'  wmget  of  a  day-labonrer.  (C£  Pmdut  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  16.) 
Thirty  ahekela,  it  ii  to  be  noticed,  waa  the  valae  aet  apon  a  lingle  alave,  according  to 
Bzod.,  zzi.,  32. 

*  It  ii  qaeitioned,  with  aome  plaoiibility,  by  StrauMi  and  De  Wetie,  whether  the  pre- 
ciae  iom,  thirty  tkekds,  ii  correctly  given.  Their  argninenti  are  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tioQfl  it  (xxvi.,  15),  while  in  Mark  and  Lake  only  the  general  term  ipyvptov  i§  given ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  typea  of  Chriat'a  hiitory  in  the  Old  Teatament  in- 
duced him  to  fix  this  precise  sum,  in  view  of  Zech.,  zi.,  12  (cf.  Matt,  zxvii^  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that  although  Mark 
and  Luke  do  uot  expressly  mention  the  small  sum,  they  would  not  have  used  the  indefinite 
term  ipyvpiov,  if  the  sum  had  been  known  to  be  large ;  (2)  although  diere  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt.,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acts,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  diat 
die  money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  have  required 
a  lar^e  sum ;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  tdone  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  thcTface  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  would  give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (4)  it  could 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  furtiier ;  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enough  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  Sanhedrim's  of- 
fering so  small  a  reward :  people  of  this  stamp  would  give  Jndaa  no  more  than  the  lowest 
poasible  price  for  which  he  would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  oiFer  exactly  the  price  of  a  ilave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
Jeaoa.  t  See,  eapeciaUy,  SckoOmtj^s  Treatiae,  above  cited. 
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polling  him  to  establbfa  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  this  wen 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (1)  that  the  enthusiaslie 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the  JirU  is  utterly 
untenable ;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  he  mwi^ 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  xo£X» 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom. 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  consideratioDS 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth,  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  have  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos* 
pel,  and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction]  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Pn>ph-< 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
proval of  his  undertaking  ? 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  for 
a  visible  kingdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  aiTcst,  reasoning  on  this  wise :  "  If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsisteni  with  thic  v^pw :  his  conclusions  after  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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him,  may  have  been  very  different  from  what  he  had  expected.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  his  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  administrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Ch|||8t  ceased  to  bo  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive ;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofe  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

*  Matthew's  accoant  of  the'  death  of  Jadaa  standi  in  (at  least)  partial  contradiction  to 
Acts,  i.,  18,  which  states  that  Jadas  bought  a  field  with  the  money,  and  met  his  death  by 
falling  from  a  height.  This  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  snicide ;  but  it  is  doabtfiil.  The 
wild  and  fabalous  narrative  of  Papiat  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apost., 
Oxon.,  1838,  p.  12)  presupposes  that  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  band.  "  Mrya  li  iaAttai 
hw^UYfKi  iv  rourtf»  rc^i  xioittif  fcipicvdnjctv  h  'toiiaS'  irprja$€3s  hiToaourov  rtfv  napt'i,  SivTt  puiii  hw60t» 
iftala  iitpxtrai  ^■j6iiiit  Utivov  f^vvaoQai  Stt^BctV  6X\d  ftff6i  avr6v  ftdvov  rhv  r^i  Kt^\rtt  6)kov  avroG* 
rii  itlv  yap  {i\^i^npa  tUv  i<pOn%fiiov  nvToti  0ao}  roaovrov  /(oi<^i)oai,  u(  alrhv  /tiv  cadoAov  rd  ^wf  ^^ 
PXhrtir'  Tovf  i\pda\iiovi  fi  olro^  f/tfii  (ird  larpiv  iiirrpxi  6^9^vat  ivvaoOat'  roaovrov  pdOoi  iixov 
ir.6  riK  t\mBtv  hi^avitaf '  rd  if  <iiSolov  uhrolt  vdetjt  fitv  A':XVl*o<^^vr;S  drfMercpov  Kttl  fitKev  ^(vtcOat ' 
^ipioBiu  ii  it*  avrov  U  navrhi  roii  ownaros  ovppiovrat  hc^'pif  re  xal  orw>f7«o(  iiS  I6piv  it  ahrStv  iiSvov 
rw  4v«t>'«'i/wv '  iteril  iruXXds  if  Pnativuvf  xal  rnnaplni,  iv  JSlia  ^an\  x**'P^V  rt^tvr^avrn'  Kai  rdSro  iwb 
rifi  hioti  ipttfiov  Kat  iolKtirov  ri  xttpiov  pJxpt  r^i  vOy  ytvfoBat '  iW*  ohif  fiixp*  ^ni  e^fttpov  ivvaoOai 
riva  ixthov  riv  riirov  unptXOciv,  idv  /it)  riiS  ^\vui  mis  x^P^'*'  t'^i^pdiij '  nHtdvrri  itii  rifi  caputs  alroO 
col  tti  yH  Kpiats  ixupfjciv."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  could  give  rise 
to  this  extravagant  legend. 

1  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verified  in  history,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  th*i  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  impar 
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we  know  how  far  the  crafty  Pharisees  onderBtood  Jodas  and  tampeied 
with  him.  It  was  jast  at  the  time. of  the  sifting,  hefore  alluded  to,* 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmitj 
•eems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  tL,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  all  at  cmce^  hafS 
become  predominant  in  him:  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  struggles 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
die  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  aod  without,  bat  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to 
them ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  his  good  serve  for  his 
harm ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severs 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned ;  and  to  it  may 
we  apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  *'  From  him  that  hath  not^  shall  hi 
iakm  away  even  that  which  he  hath.** 


dHAPTER  11. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
§  265.  Object  of  ChriH  in  the  Leut  Supper, 

JESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  tne 
fate  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  supernaturally  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  his 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover^  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

tUlity  in  reg^ard  to  it:  "La yolont^  est  on  dea  principaox  or^anea  de  la  cr^aoce,  non  qa'eOa 
forme  la  cr6aDce,  maia  parce  que  lea  cboaea  paraiaaent  vrajrea  on  faoaaea,  aeloo  la  face,  par 
o&  on  lea  regarde.  La  voloot^,  qui  ae  plaiat  k  I'lioe  ploa  qn'a  I'aatre,  d^toarae  I'eaprit.  de 
oooaid^rer  lea  quality  de  celle,  qn'elle  n'aime  paa,  et  ainai  I'eaprit  marcbant  d'ane  piece 
avec  la  volont^,  a'arreate  k  regaider  la  face  qa'eUe  aime,  et  en  jngeaot  parce  qa'il  y  voit, 
il  i^gle  inaenaiblement  aA  cr6ance  aaivant  rinclinatioo  de  la  voiont^."  *  P.  268.  269. 

t  We  do  not  wiah  to  be  nnderatood  aa  attempting  a  fall  explanation  of  tbe  coodoct  of 
Jndaa,  ao  enigmatical  in  itaelC  and  ao  little  explained  by  tbe  accoonta  that  are  left  to  oa. 
We  have  only  aooght  to  preaent  tbe  tbeory  whicfa  aeema  to  oa  moat  probable  from  the  dau 

before  oa. 

X  I  preanppoae,  with  Idder,  Luke,  S^ftri,  De  Wette,  and  Bleek,  that  tbe  Laat  Sapper 
waa  held,  not  on  the  14th  Niaan,  tbe  holy  Paaaorer  eve,  bot  oo  the  13th,  and  that  the  Fri- 
day of  hia  paaaion  waa  that  holy  eyening.  (a.)  A  candid  interpretatkm  of  John'a  Goapel 
oonfirma  thia  aappoaition.  We  cannot  infer  macb  from  xiii^  1.  9,  althoagh  that  paaaage 
teema  to  imply  that  the  aapper  occarred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  Bat  xriii ,  28, 
f>l%  ng  tb«t  Am  dapntiea  of  die  flanhedriaa  woold  aot  et«r  tbe  Pmtanmm  far  fear  rf  SmSU. 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the 

nent,  m  they  had  to  eat  tiie  Paisorer  on  that  eToning.  The  worda  1m  ^tta  rd  wdktco  mutt 
be  applied,  according  to  prevailing  oaage,  both  among  Jews  and  Chriitians,  to  the  feaat  of 
Paaaover.  It  ia  objected  that  tiiia  care  wai  needleai,  aa,  if  a  defilement  were  thai  incurred, 
it  would  not,  on  acooont  of  the  DV  /OD,  laat  until  the  evening,  i.  e.,  nntil  the  beginning 
of  the  following  day ;  bat  this  ia  eaaily  answered ;  many  things  had  to  be  done  aa  prepara- 
tory to  the  feast,  which  woald  trench  apon  both  days.  In  xix.,  31,  the  day  of  the  craci- 
fizion  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scmples  were  entertained  aboat  the  cmcifix- 
ion  on  that  day,  bat  only  aboat  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  ScUfbaih,  which  was 
hjixed  feast-day.  Bat  how  coald  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday  f  All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  tliat  it  vas 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast  £ven  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it,  yet  is  it  likely  tliat  they  would  have  waited  just  to  the  hdiest  feast-day  for  the  craci- 
fizion  of  the  malefactors,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  honour  of  the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  feast  had  begun  7  But  the 
haste  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
brfore  the  feast,  on  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  Lucke  has  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians,  though  without  deeming  them  perfectly  conclusive  (Odtting.  Anxeig.) :  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  1  Cor.,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  contrast  the  Christian  with  the  Jew 
ish  Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as  sacrificed  simul 
taneoasly  with  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb ;  (2.)  1  Cor,  xi.,  S3,  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  periiaps,  be  the 
case  that  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  18,  the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  of  the  Pass 
over  with  his  disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passage  meui.  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  world  u 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  To-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa 
tion  7"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiiL,  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  is  mentioned  as  a  coamion  Fri 
day  (the  day  o£  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  could  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  oi 
business  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Passover 
tlio  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  7  (e.)  The  general  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  tiie  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  his  last  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  the  substance,  paid 
little  heed  to  chronological  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import ;  while  the  purely  Oentile  converts 
kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  thejirst  day  of  unleavened  bread  (as  the 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  *witb  the^r«/  day  of  the  Pa»sover  feast  may  also  have  contributed 
to  it  These  grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synoptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  ^e  first  day  of  the  Passover ;  but  are  utteriy  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  John's  Qospel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as 
genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  statement  invented  by  him- 
self, and  conflicting  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  we  have 
■aid,  is  consistent  throughout ;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancies 
that  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  ancient  disputes  about  the  Passover;  from  such  mere 
fragments  we  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  accounts  were  appealed  to.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  occidental  usage,  Apolliuaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippolytus,  appealed  to  John's  Gospel  (if  the  fragments  in  Chronicon  pasehale  Alexandria 
num,  ed.  Niebahr,  Dindorf,  i.,  13,  are  genuine)  to  prove  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Ens.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  v.,  24)  appealed  to  "  ^  Qos- 
pel* in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "the  Gospel," 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  the  declarap 
tions  in  John  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Dr.  Retiberg's  AbhandL  Ub.  d 
Paschastreit,  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Histor.  TheoL,  ii.,  2,  119).    What  is  the  meaning  of 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanbedrim  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  agamst  him  before  the  feast,  he 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  these  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  momiog'  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur- 
prise by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Chrbt  marked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  washing  offtet  and  the  institution  of  the  Ltord^s  Supper.^ 

§  266.  Christ  washes  the  Disciples*  Feet.     Conversaiiam  wiik  Peter  im 

regard  to  it,     (John,  xiiL,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  connected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  banished  firom  their  minds.| 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  may 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings :  *'  Lord, 

tbe  words  of  Polycntet,  iy^v,  nipuv  ritw  Iniipav  T  Not,  ceitaioly,  tbe  keeiring  of  tiie  P««- 
chal  tapper ;  nor  the  Jewish  PMioTer,  attiited  at  by  Chrkitiani ;  for  the  added  wordi 
ndvTort  rqv  f^ifav  i^ayov  ol  ovyYivtlS  nov,  Srav  tSv  *lov6alotv  h  Xais  Ipyvc  rihf  ^'»H^,  would  tbea  be 
aheer  taatology.  He  moat  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemorating  like  paaaioo  of 
Christ."  If,  then,  it  ii  in  this  sense  that  Polycrates  sayi  of  "  aU  the  bishopa  of  Leaser  Alia 
f  ince  the  time  of  St  John,"  that  they  itivrts  h^prrmv  r^  kidpw  His  ruvm^miUKdr^t  n» 
iriaxa  Kard  rb  thafy£Kiov,  he  obvioosly  means  that  they  "  all  celebrated  the  14tfa  Niaaa."  on 
which  the  Jewish  Passover  began,  in  commemoration  of  oar  Lord's  Paasioa ;  and  for  con- 
firmation of  ihU  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  mast  also  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytns  (in  hia  first  book  npoii  tkt 
Feast  of  Passover,  L  c.  p.  13),  there  reported  aa  coming  from  ^  lips  of  Christ  t  ^tokn  ^r 
nai  ri  Kao'Xfl  (surely  Luke,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant) ;  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  ha 
"would  no  nft>re  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  aee  anotlier  Feact  of  PaM* 


over." 


*  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Lake  (xxii.,  13)  meana  to  qv- 
rate  it  as  miraculous. 

t  John  does  not  describe  ^e  institution  of  the  Encharist :  it  waa  known  and  00Bunem> 
orated  in  the  Church  regularly ;  but  the  washing  of  feet,  not  preserved  by  any  avch  oaai> 
memoration,  he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident 

X  Cf.  p.  35*2,  on  Luke,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Gforer,  Aat  this  passage  ii 
unmeaniDg,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act :  the  word  liuKwtiv^  might  ^>ply 
to  his  tchoU  Itfr,  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  xx.,  28).  But  the  form  of 
the  passage  in  Luke  certainly  appears  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John 
reoorda.    The  thooght  contained  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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doBt  thou  wash  my  feet  ?**  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rehuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  "  J^ I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me**  And 
this  was  to  he  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
of  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "  Yea,  if  it  be  so,  Lord,  not 
my  feet  alone,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,*'  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much  :  he  that  is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  dean  every  whit.**  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
em  usage :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spiritual  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably  is :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  firom  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly ;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.   The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer.     (John, 

xiii.,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  **Ye  are  clean;** 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  **  yet  not  all.*^ 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply ;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "  Verily  I  say  unt^ 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,** 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  to  Jr)hn,  Christ  said,  in  h  low 
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tone,  that  it  waa  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  hi* 
bands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  clipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this  was 
Judas.* 

This  occurrence  co<|ld  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  con 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious^  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  '''That  thou  doat  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly.^*  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  move  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impression.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intentions  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death ;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  '*  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  its 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God  is  glorified  in  him  (as  the  moral 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love).  J^  Grod  he  glo- 
rified in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself  X  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  Afm.^§ 

§  268.   The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xziL,  17-20.)|| 

The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  Aocordiog  to  Mmt^ew,  JadM  also  uked,  "  Ii  it  I  f  *'  and  Jeraa  answered  in  the  affim- 
ative.  This  incident  wooJd  come  in  most  naturally  at  this  point.  Judas,  noticing  the 
alarmed  countenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  reply,  felt  that  he  was  discoyered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  This 
must  certainly  hare  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  positioD  near 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ :  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  John,  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

t  The  expressions  tv  abrH  and  iv  iavr^  (John,  xiii.,  32)  obviously  correspond  to  eadi 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  Qod  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  sec- 
ond denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raised  up  onto  God  in 
heaven. 

$  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  ho  should  institute  tba 
Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31, 32  were  directly  connected  vrith  the  departure 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  institution. 

II  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Bucharist,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  narrative  (ch.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31,  32  were  connected  directly  with  the  departure  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  question  is 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  WroXii  Koivfi^  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  well,  it  is 
true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  h^ore  the  institutioo, 
it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (▼.  36),  obviootly  refeiring  to  t.  33,  slionldhmve  beea 
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us  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  "  /  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  1  say  unto  you^ 
I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God**  {i,  e,t  until,  in  tlie  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  true  Passover  Supper).  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com- 
memoration, he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cud  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.     Each  of  these  acts,  therefore— the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

*pQt  after  the  intenreotion  of  that  lolemn  act,  which  must  hare  drawn  the  attenUon  of  the 
diaciplei  to  ■tnm^ly.  We  cousider,  then,  that  v.  33  wa«  ■poken  a/ter  the  inatitation. 
Slrauii  (3^  Aafl.,  p.  449)  ohjecta  to  this  coUocatioo,  as  arbitrarily  ■evering  tlie  worda 
titOhs  6e\6att  aiiT6v  (v.  32)  from  in  iiticpdv  /ic9*  i/tdv  tlfu  (v.  33).  I  cannot  tee  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.  3*2  if  natural ;  and  then  foUowi  the  lolcmn  aymbolical  act,  in 
which  Chrift  leta  before  the  disciplei  hia  departure  from  the  earth,  and  giTei  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  hia  aaceniion  to  hii  glory. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  nam- 
tiTe,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  Of  rarer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omission  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  which  was  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  just  as  a  deeper  signification  was  found 
in  other  expressions  of  Cbnst  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before ;  and  that, 
therefore,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Gfrorer  must  presuppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  partook  of  the  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Ghispel ;  and  it  must  be  presupposed 
just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ ;  and  that 
John,  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayings  at  the  Last  Supper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
purely  psychological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  infiuence  exerted  by 
Eaenism  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf  p.  37, 
seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agap^  from  the  common  repasts  of  the  Essenes  is  wholly  an 
invention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to  seek  an  external  origin  for  a  usage  that 
can  be  naturally  explained  from  iniemal  grounds,  as  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eoi'harist  from  an  imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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die  giving  of  the  wine— denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  die  reniembnuioB 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately ;  bat  the 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sjn- 
bolical  meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dii- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  thanks  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  £gypt  and 
the  founding  of  the  old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  thingB 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  Good's  g^if^  in  nature) ;  pardj, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  new  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  words  used  in  the  distribution,  "  This  is  my  body  ;**  and, 
''  This  ^"  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  then 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  diffi- 
culty would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure- 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  words 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  litercdly,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  i.  «.,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  *'  I  ofifer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  conversation  before 
referred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  The  gifti  of  Dttara  and  of  redemption  are  hueparable ;  redemptioo  alone  baa  re- 
eftablkhed  ike  original  relation  between  man  and  natore.  Only  wben  man  ia  reatored  to 
communion  with  God  ia  he  aatored  that  all  mature  exiiti  ibr  bia  good,  to  be  naed  by  him 
for  the  glory  of  Gh)d. 
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gogue  at  Capernaum.  To  '*  eat  hia  flesh  and  drink  bis  blood"  was  an 
understood  sign  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  bis  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  '*  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  u  given  for  many  far 
the  remiseion  of  sins  "^ 


CHAPTER  m. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  DISGOUBSBS  WITH  HIS  DISOIPLES. 

§  269.   The  New  Commandment.    (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children^  yet  a  little 
while  I  am  toith  you,  and,  (u  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  *  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  unto  you,\  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples^ 
if  ye  love  one  another"  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  ''  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  after  Hia  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.    It  was  new^ 

*  It  bu  been  dicpated  wbetber  the  wordf  "for  the  remi$iion  cf  miu"  were  really  added 
by  Cbrut.  Bat  tbe  import  of  the  worda  of  conaecration  ia  folly  complete  without  them. 
The  foonding  of  the  new  eovenant  (which  none  wiQ  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the 
worda  of  oonaecradon;  Panl  girea  it  ao,  aa  well  aa  Lake,  and  they  moat  have  received 
them  from  ear-witneaaea)  covera  the  whole  groond.  The  "new  covenant,"  fbanded  npoo 
the  aelf-offering  of  Chriat,  coald  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  God,  ae- 
cwed  by  that  aelf-aacrifioe ;  vis.,  die  pardon  of  ain  throagh  hia  anfferinga,  and  the  reatora> 
tion  of  comnmnion  with  Qod,  which  the  old  covenant  eo^Ud  not  reafeore.  The  whole  import 
of  Chriatianity,  in  relation  to  the  old  covenant,  ia  clearly  aet  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord'a  Sop- 
per,  aa  given  by  Chriat  himaelf. 

t  In  a  different  aenae,  however,  from  that  in  whidi  it  waa  aaid  to  the  Jewa :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  aeparated  fh>m  him  in  apirit  and  diapoaition,  bat  to  the  diadplea  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  oontinoed  commanion— the  Sapper  of  the  new  covenant  He  then  pro* 
seeda  to  give  them  the  commandmeni  of  tiie  new  covenant,  die  law  of  love,  embracing  all 
olhen,  by  which  tbe  inward  and  apiritoal  oommqnion  waa  to  be  ootwardly  mtnileated. 
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also,  with  respect  to  the  •earlier  stages  of  the  disciples'  association  widi 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  set  it  yiyidlj 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.  The  Request  of  Peter.— Christ  predicts  Petcr^s  JDanal  of  Hm. 

(John,  xiiL,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
**  Lord^  whither  goest  thou  /"  Jesus,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering :  **  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now^  but  thou  shaltjbl- 
low  me  qfterwardy  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  he  asked, 
'*  liord^  why  can  I  not  foUow  tJue  now  1  I  will  lay  dottm  my  life  for 
thy  sake,** 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  his 
froward  self-confidence :  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  tny  sake  f 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice"^ 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  their  new  Rdaiians 

to  the  People.     (Luke,  xxii.,  35-38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his  Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said,  Nothing.     In 

*  The  agreement  of  three  independezit  accoanti — Matthew,  Luke,  and  John — in  stating 
thia  remarkable  incident,  confirms  its  credibility.  In  John's  GkMpel,  it  is  presented  in  an 
obvioas  connexion;  in  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact 

t  Of  rarer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.,  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  origin,  and  sap- 
ports  his  assertion  on  the  ground  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  reraes  36  and  37 
is  false.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  the  change  in  the  disciples'  condition, 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  liie  execution  of  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust  was  to  react  upon  the  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said,  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  conduct,  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  tkii  difficulty,  to  introduce  a 
greater  one,  vix.,  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  sworda 
above  all.  things.  ;  Cf.  p.  2S7,  leq. 
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that  mission,  they  found  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  ag^ainst  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  from 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  chosen  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  "  If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (without 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all  be  supplied) ;  so 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  differently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  a  sword"  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  *'  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of 
your  lives  than  of  your  garments ;  you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur- 
round you.'* 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  ftt)m  Christ's  example, 
from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  change 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  among  transgres- 
sors*' as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  '*  Behold,  Lord !  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
8words."t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said ;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  **  It  u 
enough,**  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

^  The  antitheiM  if  between  &  hcwv  fiaXitmw  and  ft  ^j^  hc**^. 

i  The  word  may  be  rendered  "  knivea ;"  and  tbeae  were  in  oomnKm  nae  tmong  trardk 
Ion  in  thof  e  regioot  for  t  variety  of  pnrpoiei. 
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tention  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  puzpose.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "  enough  ofit;^*  ut^\ 
sign  to  drop  the  subject;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  8{nrit 
and  sense. 

§  272.   CKrut  coiuoles  the  Disciples  with  the  Promise  of  his  Retwm, 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  John's 
Grospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  firom 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  he 
troubled ;  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me.*'  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  be  mansions 

*  It  ii  charged  by  lome  that  John  ooold  not  poiiibly  have  remembered  dieae  diaoowiea 
thai  amid  the  thonaand  painful  and  tomaltooua  emotioaa  diat  mast  have  immediatehf  til- 
lowed.  Little  do  inch  objecton  conceiTe  of  the  nature  of  the  human  aool,  and  of  the 
might  of  deep  impreasiona  upon  it  Soch  impressiona  theae  diaoooraea  moat  hare  mada 
upon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John'a,  and  what  waa  once  received  thoa  into  the  dep^  of  tha 
aool  no  ooncoaaiona  ooald  caat  oat  Moreover,  dieae  emotiona,  how  poweHol  aoever  tbay 
may  have  been,  laated  bat  for  a  few  daya,  and  were  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Cfariat.  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  diadplea  which  devdoped  itaelf  oaore  and  mofe 
glorioaaly.  How,  in  theae  few  daya,  could  John  have  Ibtgotten  diaoouraea  ao  weighty  in 
themselves,  and  affecting  hia  own  aoal  ao  powerfally  T  And,  when  the  apiritual  life  of  the 
diaciples,  sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  die  reanrrection  of  their  Master,  bow 
brilliantly  must  the  image  of  thead  laat  diaoouraea  have  ahone  forth  fifvan  the  depths  of  their 
memoriea  and  theirheartal  How  precioua  muat  each  word  have  been  to  them!  With 
what  intense  interest  muat  they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import! 
And  how  dear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  ftdfilment  of  hia  predictiona,  moat 
many  thinga  have  appeared  that  were  before  obacure  i 

Equally  futile  ia  the  objection  that  John  wrote  hia  Qoapel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
aome  thinga  muat  have  eacaped  hia  memory,  and  othera  become  blended  with  hia  own 
thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  theae  diaoouraea,  timea  without  number,  to  othera ;  how, 
then,  can  it  be  aaid  that  he  could  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing  T  (we  do  not  mean 
to  aay  iterbaHm  et  lUenUifn,  cf.  index,  aub  voc.  John),  The  remark  of  Irennua  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  hia  youth  from  the  lipa  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vaatly  greater 
force  to  John  and  CkrUt :  "  MaXXov  yo^  rd  T6n  iia^vnuwtin*  rfiv  harx/t  XiM^fvwr,  ^  ym^  he 
vuUuv  itaB^ttt  9wa^\ovaat  i^  ^x9«  Ivelyrai  «^."  (Comp.  the  entire  paaaage,  Enmb^  v. 
90 ;  it  beara  remarkably  againat  human  efibrta  to  convert  a  hiatorical  period  into  a  mythi- 
cal one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  Jckn  had  it  been  poaaible  for  him  to  foiiget  auch  disconrsea  ol 
Chriat 

A  futtiier  proof  of  the  originality  of  theae  diaoouraea,  aa  recorded  by  John,  ia  the  aptneaa 
with  which  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  Goapeb,  are  preaented 
in  isolated  forms,  or  in  inapt  connexions ;  e.  g,t  Luke,  xii.,  11, 19 ;  Matt,  x.,  17-SO;  Mark 
ziH.,  11.  The  passage  in  John,  xvi,  32,  ia  connected  in  Matt,  xxvL,  31,  MarlE,  ziv^  27, 
with  the  account  of  Peter'a  denial. 
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for  all,  be  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (it 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufieiings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend 
to  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  **  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  toiU  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my^ 
telf;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  be  also  J* 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
be  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  '*  going  to  the  Father**  was  lo  follow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  "  mansions,"! 
where  he  was  to  "  provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
"  again  to  come  to  them, *^  that  where  He  was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import. 

§  273.  Ckmvertation  with  Philip  and  Thomas, — Christ  the  Way, 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  aI]usion|  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
border  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

*'  Whither  I  go"  said  he,  "  ye  know  ;  and  the  way  ye  know,"  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

*  Thif  objection  woald  fall  away  if  we  could  believe,  with  L.  Kinkd  (Stud.  a.  Krit, 
1841,  3),  that  Chriat,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing  to  Mary,  aacended  to  heaven, 
tnd  (»iy  returned  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  diaciplea.  Bat  the  worda  nnder  coo* 
aideration  do  not  jaatify  thia  anppoeition.  However  we  may  conceive  Cbritt's  reappear- 
ance after  hia  reanrrection,  they  coald  not  aatiafy  tiie  promiaea,  given  in  theae  diaoonraea,  of  a 
new  and  higher  tpiritual  connexion  between  him  and  hia  diaciplea.  In  view  of  tiiia  con- 
Hniued  manifestation,  this  anintermpted  commomon,  hia  bodily  reappearance  waa  only 
preparatory  and  subordinate. 

t  Compare  the  analogy  in  die  fignre  of  the  "  everiaating  manaions,"  p.  975. 

t  The  last  promise,  also,  Matt,  xzviii.,  5X),  presupposes  aoch  fuller  explanations  as  tfaoao 
which  we  find  recorded  by  John  in  these  discoarses. 
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Tboma8«*  who  seems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  morei  toaa 
any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  **Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  V*     The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  inverts 
the  order ;  if  they  had  known  the  "  way^^  they  would  have  known  the 
"  whither:^*  " lam  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cameth  wU9 
the  Father  hut  by  me.     If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also."     (Had  they  better  known  Him,  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  communicates  himself,  they  would  have  known  better  all 
the  rest.)     The  three  conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.     He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide^  but  as  die 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth  ;  the  truth  springing  from  the  lAfe ;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth.     He  is,  therefore,  the  Way, 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  cdmmunion  of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.     He  that 
knows  him,  therefore,  knows  the  Father  also.     "  And  from  hencrfortk 
ye  know  him^  and  have  seen  him;**  i.e,,  after  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  words  to 
a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era :  '*  Liord,  show  us 
the  Father^  and  it  sufficeth  us,**  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him ;  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  bad  done  :t  **  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  helieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.**^ 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  Be- 
cause I  go  unto  my  Father  ;**  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  dependance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

*  Thomas  diiplayt  tiie  lame  character  here  aa  in  hia  aabiequeiit  doabta  ooocemiiig 
Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  the  author  of  John's  Qosp«I,-who  obri- 
oosly  was  little  capable  of  assuming  different  characters,  should  hare  invented  snoh  a  one. 

t  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Kling,  8tad.  a.  Krit.,  1836,  iii.,  684.  X  Ot  p.  184, 3S8 
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beaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  communion  of  the  Divine  life  with  him,  they 
were  to  *'  do  yet  greater  things  than  these." 

§  274.  Of  Grayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ,     He  promiset  the  Spirit  of 
Truths  the  Comforter;  and  His  own  Return.     (John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 

The  disciples  were  to  enter  iinto  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As  they  had  be- 
fore, during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
aUy,  so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  **'And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  (t.  e.,  through  his  mediation),  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part:  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments" 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  ''And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever"  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  '*Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth :"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  they  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience :  "  He 
dweUeth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himself. 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  "  I  will  not  leave 
you  orphans;  I  will  come  to  you"  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me  ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from  the  Di- 
▼ine  life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living 
it  holds  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  reach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fully  to  under- 
stand his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  **At  that  day  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father^  and  ye  in  me,  and  I «»  yau.^*  Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — ^love,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  com' 
mandments,  and  also  keepeth  (faidifuHy  observes)  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  he  loved  of  tny  Father,  and  I 
will  love  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  will  mani' 
Jest  mysdfto  him,**  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "  Lord^  how  is  it  thai  thou  wilt  manifest  thysdf 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?"  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  t 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Chrisfs  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import.     (John,  xiv.,  27,  seq.) 

When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.**  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world:  ** Not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you**  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  left 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  in  th^m^  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  Let  not  your  heart  he  trouhled,  neither  let  it  he 
afraid.** 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  **  Ye  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  I.**  He  went;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change ; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward* 
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in  union  with  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  invisible  and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  that 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (y.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  his  love  to 
the  Fadier,  by  completing  Uie  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(v.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  vrith  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISOOUBSES  OF  CHRIST  AFTEB  RISING  FROM  TABLB  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

§  276.   Similkude  of  the  Vine  and  Branches. —  The  Law  of  Lovi, 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  caUed  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remaio,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  internally  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
€roD,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine  : 
God,  the  vine-dresser ;  Christ,  the  vine ;  his  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  GrOD.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  participation  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

*  At  LUcke  and  Kling  (loc.  cit.)  have  remarked,  thia  paatage  can  only  b«  applied  to  the 
reljitioa  between  Qod,  as  the  Almighty,  and  Jetoa,  ai  man,  itanding  dien  before  hii  diaci 
pies,  in  the  narrow  form  of  hnmanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-dresser  cuts  off  all  useleas 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficieDcy,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant  g^rowtfa  must  be 
trimmed ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  the 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  they  could 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments ;(  and  again  he  condenses  all  "  the  com- 
mandments" into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such  love  they  were  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom, with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  "  servants"  and  takes  them  up  to  that  of 
"friends"  (v.  15).^ 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  18-23).|| 

§  277.   Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Concluding  Words  of  Con^fort  to 

the  Disciples,     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper.**  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  through 
them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The 

*  The  same  thought  ai  "  He  who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,"  &c.,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  inner  connexion  between  these  discoarsef  and  those  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of  the  talent*  and  the  pound 
(p.  347,  348)  as  in  this  similitude  of  the  vine. 

X  Hence  "  the  commandments"  are  not  "  die  letter  of  the  law ;"  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
in  communion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  according  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itself  other- 
wise except  in  works  corresponding  to  the  law.  ^  CC  p.  120. 

II  Not  "  peace,"  bat  a  "  sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Grospels ;  cf.  p.  315. 

f  Cf.  p.  396,  397. 

**  Cf.  p.  117,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individual  witncMea  of  Cbriif  s 
ministry ;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general 
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process  he  states  as  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  nn,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin ;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righteousness  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
vince the  world  o£  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  worlds 
has  been  judged ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin ;  of  ^e  impotency  of 
evil  (Judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
scious of  sin ;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to  itself:  this^B  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciples 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  new  doctrine;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
'*  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while^  and  ye 
shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father^*  (inasmuch  as  his  ''going  to  the 
Father'*  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
at  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  '*  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

**And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing;**  they  would  no  more  need 
his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you**  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.) 

*  Bat  the  promuie  certainly  containg  an  allaf ioo  to  bii  retorrectioxiy  inatmach  ai  hii  re 
appettmnce  waf  to  the  disciplea  the  point  c^  traniitioD  to  the  state  of  new  fpiritaal  oooo^ 
mnninn. 

C  c 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  com- 
munion  with  the  Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  thefi  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you ;"  in  their  conscious  communion  with  Him  they  would 
be  iure  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  address  them- 
selves directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  They 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Divinity, 
had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  they 
did  not  fiilly  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impression  of  auother  nature^  that  they  should  be 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alone :  *'  Yet  not  alone,"  said  he,  "  becaiue  the 
Father  is  with  me.'* 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  struggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  The$e 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  tne  ye  mi^ht  hate 
peace.i  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations ;  be  of  good  cheer ;  1 
have  overcome  the  world,"X 

§  278.  ChrisVs  Prayer  as  High-priest.     (John,  xvii.) 

With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples ; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  man)  on  earth  is  finished, 
he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Nut,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  and,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind ;  **  Glorify  thy  Son^  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 

*  It  appean  c[ear  frona  ▼.  29,  30  that  they  imdentood  the  phrase,  "  Ye  ahall  ask  me 
nothing,"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he  intended.  It  may  readily  be  ima^ned 
that  John's  sabseqnent  better  comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misappre- 
hension to  appear  remarkable,  and  served  to  impress  it  the  more  apon  his  memoiy. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Divine  calmness  amid  the  stmggle  wi^  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  two-fold :  (1)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with  Christ,  who  has  over- 
oome  the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  ia  his  victory ;  (2)  The  outward  life  io 
contact  with  the  world,  possibly  harming,  indeed,  the  oatward  man,  but  incapable  tfS  sab 
dning,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of,  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 
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tkee;  oi  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  aUflesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him,"^  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leavo  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
he  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Fathcfr,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
hate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
val yr(w»  the  world  ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed ;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him ;  that  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.t)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — ^his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  be  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  life  coincide  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  Holr/\  Father^  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  hut  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  hnve  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and  J  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  coojiiders  those,  and  thoae  only,  as  tnily  his  own  who  follow  the  inward  Dirine 
call,  the  **  drawing"  of  the  Father.    Cf.  p.  138,  360. 

t  In  all  time  tiie  spread  of  Christianity  is  mo$t  advanced  by  the  power  of  the  Chriatiaa 
lifiB.  II  translate  Hiuut,  "  holy ;"  cf.  xtL,  10 ;  1  John,  ii.,  99;  ili.,  7, 10. 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they 
•land  in  child-like  communion),  and  will  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  develope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  ivherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  he  in  them,  and 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  through  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more  and 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  a  share 
in  his  glory — to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  *'  Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer ^vr  be- 
lievers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANE. 

§  279.  Comparison  qfJohn*s  Gospd  with  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  re- 
gard to  Jesus*  CoT^fiict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop 
tical  Account, 

FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  so  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  Goo 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  1  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense  1  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
his  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  and 
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prayer  given  by  John  t  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al- 
ternations of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  1 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  iufluen- 
ces  of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believerst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  ^elings  ^ 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself! 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiiL, 
21,11  we  find  Jesus  '*  troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  w€u  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last."  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  "  trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^I  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  1 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  firom  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
John  not  record  itl"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

*  Cf.  John  tht  Baptut.  t  C£  p.  79,  89. 

X  Tbas  did  that  genaine  disciplo  of  Christ,  John  Huss»  who  had  formed  hia  hfe  opoo  the 
intuition  of  Christ't  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of  hit  own  last  ■tragglei  how  to 
comprehend  tiieae  oppmite  manifestationi  hi  the  Savkmr'i  U£b.  With  reference  to  sudi 
altemationa  in  his  own  experience,  he  writes  :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est,  impertorbate  gandere, 
et  omne  gaadiom  existimare,  in  variis  tentationibos.  Leve  est  loqoi  et  iUad  exponere,  ted 
grave  implere.  Biqaidem  patientissimas  et  fbrtissimos  miles,  sciens  qnod  die  tertia  esset 
resurrectams,  et  per  mortem  so  am  vincens  inimioos .  post  coenam  nltimam  tnrbatna  est  spi* 
riia  et  dixit,— tristis  est  anima,  usque  ad  mortem." 

%  Cf.  p.  314,  376.  I  et  p.  387.  f  C£  p.  388. 
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last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except  that  in  his  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
others  ]  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Gospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangel- 
ists. Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  ia 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  tckoie. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remark,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individual 
features  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  creAbility  of  the  synop 
tical  account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  ApostoHcal  tradition.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  ]  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  €i/ler  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  hittory^  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
hefarCt  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  representations 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra 
diction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofly  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufierings. 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  ofience,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  be- 
longed necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure,  afler  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency, 
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it  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  DeuM  ex  machina,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  a  his- 
torical representation  of  Christ. 

^  280.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.     (Matt.,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

xxii.) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  confliet,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  soul.  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  *'  Father^ 
if  it  he  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  '*  Thy  will  be  done.*^ 
The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent.  As  a  man,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
his  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  might  arise  within 

*  By  Uie  ''cop"  we  moat  undenitmnd  not  only  hii  ■offering  of  death,  hot  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  the  treaaon  of  Jodaa,  the  rage  of  Chriit*s  enemies,  the  delasioa  of 
the  moltitode.  It  ia  not  my  object  here  to  set  forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological 
import  of  Uie  death  of  Christ ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  DHiinger'*  beao- 
tifbl  disaertation  on  Chriat'a  agony  (Tabing.  Zeitachrift,  1838,  i.,  95,  96) :  "White,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  ainfol  natore,  the  conviction  that  death  ia  m  jodgment  for  ain  ia  blonted  in 
proportion  aa  the  power  of  ain  in  the  individual  ia  greater,  and  the  aenae  of  ita  goilt  leaa; 
in  a  word,  in  proportion  aa  the  harmonic  onity  of  Hfe  ia  diatorbed  by  ain,  ao  moch  ^le 
more  powerful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  tifde»9  homan  natore,  in  which  the  onity  of  life'a 
harmony  ia  ondiatorbed,  moat  be  the  conviction  that  death  w  a  jodgment  for  ain,  a  diaaolotion 
and  aeparation,  not  originally  belonging  to  homan  natore,  of  elementa  which  in  all  atagea  of 
the  developement  of  life  belong  together."  I  can  make  tbia  agree,  alao^  with  the  view  of 
Iba  ooosezioD  between  aio  tod  death  presented  in  my  **  ApoitoL  Zeitalter/'  vol  iL 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  could  not  be,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  strag- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  God  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  the 
first  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep,  he  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  Jor,  though  the  spirit 
is  willing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  fiesh  is  weak,*^  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit ;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  he  does  not  say,  "^it  be  pos- 
sible, let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  awayjrom  me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done,"  And  the  third 
time  he  repeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
the  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  /  wil]§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  sh^l  be 
rudely  disturbed;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near." 

5  281.   The  Arrest  of  Christ.— Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Reproof. — The 

Power  of  Darkness. 

Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  garrison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  the 
traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to  be  apprehended;)  as  there  was  good 


• 


Cf.  p.  89.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  t  Cf.  p.  809. 

$  The  wordfl  ri  X«i«iv,  in  Matt.,  xzvi.,  45,  compel  aa  to  take  theie  woida  as  a  wmming; 
or  reproof;  o^erwiae  the  word  KaOgCitrt  might  be  taken  as  the  indicative,  with  or  without 
iuterrogation. 

11  We  may  die  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accoants  here,  firom  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  disciples  most  necessarily  have  been.    Discrepancies,  even  if  iirecaociUk' . 
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leason  (supposed,  at  least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Wham  seek  ye  V*  His 
sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  perplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  sword. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy :  *'  All  that  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  God)  shall  perish  by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  God  ;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve\ 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  will 
been  so.)  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me;  ''hall  I  not  drink 
it  /{  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once,  '*  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up — 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

in  points  of  detail,  do  not  impetch  the  Teracity  of  the  eMential  featorei  of  a  narrative ; 
Imt  in  diifl  caae  tbey  are  not  wo  irreconcilable  a«  haa  been  loppoaed.  According  to  John, 
whom  we  have  followed,  Jadat  and  the  band  remained  oatiide,  and  Jesas  went  oat  and 
gave  himielf  up:  tiie  odier  EvangeltBti  report  that  Jadaa  gave  the  lignal  by  a  kifs.  But 
aa  John'f  acconnt  givea  no  reason  at  all  for  Judaa't  coming,  and  as  it  could  not  have  been 
to  ihow  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  mast  snppoae  it  waa  impelled  by  pare  hatred,  or  by  a 
desire  to  tee  the  end  of  the  matter  (thii  woald  lait  the  view  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesas 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  oat  the  perton  to  be 
seized,  and  this  leads  as  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  (Sotpels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confosion  of  his  mind, 
prodoced  by  a  bad  conscience  and  a  reverence  Uiat  he  coold  not  get  rid  of;  so  Uiat  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  entirely  harmonize.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  upon  it 

*  Had  these  cared  at  aU  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  as  instruments  of 
tiie  Jewish  authorities. 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Aposdes,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

X  John,  xviil,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding  words,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

J  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priesf  s 
■errant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  more  serious 
oonseqoences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  The  healing  of  Uie  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might 
serve  as  an  explanation;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explains 
all  in  the  way  V^®°  ^7  °*  i>3  ^o  text;  and  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  confirmed  by  oom- 
parifon  with  the  other  Gospels. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  further,  *'  Are  70 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  t  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  Daring  his 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkne» 
shuns  the  light  of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the  words  alao 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviLt 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   TRIAL  AND   CONDEMNATION. 
§  282.  Night' Examination  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  summoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  bis  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesas.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a  preliminary  examination4 

*  Christ  was  always  fain  to  point  from  Ihe  sensible  to  Ihe  spiritual ;  and  aa  the  tma 
chosen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkness  here  g*ye  oocasicm  fi)r  such  a  eonnezian,  we  joia 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  fotile  attempts  before  made  to  secure  the  arresl 
of  Christ  of  which  John  informs  ns ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passages  which  caa 
only  be  clearly  nnderatood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  bistocy  (c£  p.  S29 
894).  John,  zviii.,  30,  is  certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  joadfy  die  in- 
ference, which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  bat  a  variation  of  die  other.  True,  in 
Lake,  xxiL,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  htei- 
ally  true ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  instni 
ments  to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  oi  an  interchange  widi 
John,  xviii.,  20. 

t  In  Luke,  xxii.,  66,  we  find  dtatsome  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  accoonta  for  the  arraign- 
ment before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  inverUiou  of  such  a  f»ei 
as  this,  the  idea  is  absurd ;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  cmly  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  BkeJ^t  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examine  this 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  arraignment  before 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  unfold  this  preparatory  trial  farther;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  Uiat.  in  xviii.,  19-23,  he  records  the  oflBcial  examination  before  the  CocmciL  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  nxnre  of  it.  On  die  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  Uie  latter  examination,  because  generally 
known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the  one  which  was  least  known.  In  Ikct,  this  is  presui^ 
posed  in  the  examination  before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists,  In  xviii.,  13,  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  i^u^vt  "for  tluU  year"  to  distinguish  him  from  Annas,  who 
bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  from 
the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  afFairs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  loffered)  im 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  to  extort  something  that  might  be  used  against  him ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  it  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to 
bis  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest's  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  bis  serenity 
of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  *^  If  1 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witneu  of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou 
mer 

§  283.  Morning. — Examination  before  Caiaphas, 

In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  **  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King :  *'  Hereajief 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven'*^  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
'*  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;*'  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-pnest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christy  sayii^,  **  From  his  own 
lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

view  of  the  omisiion  of  the  full  trial  before  him.  In  v.  24,  afler  the  exftmiofttioo,  it  is  itated 
that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  actaal  high-priest"  Perhaps  the  leading  oat  of 
Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  senrants  to  pot  the  question  (v.  35)  which  brought  out 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Luke,  xzii.,  61,  should  be  joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  should  make  the  forecourt  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examinaticMi  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  on 
•ocount  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Caiaphoip  in  connexion  with  the 
Moond  examination. 

*  Christ's  "coming."  "coming  in  the  clouds,"  dtc.,  not  only  indicate  his  second  advent 
•t  m  far-distant  period,  bat  also  his  spiritaal,  world-historical  manifestation. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt,  xxvi.  65,  66  ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  had  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled  fixun  die 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  the  servants  ia 
the  court. 

§  284.  Double  Dealing  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  IS  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  m 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry afler  the  truth ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  had  been  prejudged ;  Cai^has  himself  had,  in  fact,  announced 
that  his  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vie* 
tim.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  only 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  riolations  of  the  religioos 
law ;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  without  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  governor.*  It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  officer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  convictions ; 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  affairs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah  ;  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficiently  by 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umphal entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  at  aD 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  have  taken  it 
up  ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  the  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions ;  and  this  was 

*  Joseph.,  Archaol.,  xx.,  9,  $  1.  The  high-prie«t,  Anunu  (Anna*),  had  taken  adrantage 
of  the  abaence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  punishment  oo  the  anthori^  of  the  Sas- 
^edrim.  He  waa  accused  fbr  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albinoa :  "'Us^Ui^jiwfv  'A»^ 
Xu^fV  rfis  Utivov  yy^infi  KoSivat  ovidi^ov ;"  obviooaly  showing  that  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
emor  was  essential  in  sach  cases.  The  misdemeanor  was  deemed  so  graTo  that  Ananas 
was  remoyed  from  office.  The  reading  of  Synktttoi,  "  Umnmp,'*  would  give  9n.  entirelj 
different  meaning ;  bat  it  is  obvioasly  inooffoot 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  vsras  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  state-religions).  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-pohit,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
boun^,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Pivine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  aflerward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it.  But  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proo&  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guilty, \ 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhedrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate^  the  Roman  procurator,  tc 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the- 
addition  of  a  political  element :  **  He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king ;"  and 
hence  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Caesar."}  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  before  Pilate, — Christ's  Kingdom  not  **  of  this  World,'* 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

*  To  khb  judgment  Motes  refers.  Dent,  XTiiL,  20-08.  t  Cf.  p.  393,  S94. 

X  Lake,  xxiii.,  3.  This  pusage  is  obviously  presupposed  in  John,  xviiL,  33.  John's  ac> 
ooont  takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in  the  other  Gtospels ;  bat  the  latter 
in  tarn,  mast  often  find  their  supplement  in  the  former,  as  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Luke. 
None  bot  an  eye-witness  could  have  given  the  account  in  so  exact  a  connexion  as  John's. 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  question,  ci  Xiytift  as  given  in  Luke,  xxiii.,  3,  Matt.,  xxviL, 
11,  needs  the  farther  explanation  given  by  John  (xviii.,  36,  37),  to  make  it  folly  accord  with 
the  facts  ;  for  he  was  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  the  Roman  sense 
of  tb«  phrase :  nor  ooold  Pilate  have  proaouoced  him  guiltless  after  such  a  declaimtfan 
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rupt  Romans  of  that  ago,  acted  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  heen  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfalL  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  ag^nst  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter- 
ests to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  lisk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilata,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble; and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  '*  to  take  him,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  li 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.** 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  said 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  *^Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jeics  ?**  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  **  Yes ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  (i.  e.,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  **  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?"  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world**  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  *'  i/*  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,**  &c. ;  "  hut  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  henceJ** 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world- 
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ly  sense,  implied  tbat  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  be  both 
H  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both  :  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  toorld,  that  I  should  hear  witness  unto  the  truth,*' 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth :  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,**  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  himself. 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  truth. 
"  What  is  truth  V*  was  his  mocking  question.  **  Truth  is  an  empty 
name^**  he  meant  to  say. 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  "  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all.''  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  *To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine."t  He,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.  Pilate* s  fruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus. —  The  Dream  of  Pilate's 

Wife. 

In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the- 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 

*  C£  p.  383.  t  CC  p.  tn. 
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fore,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  blind 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatica]  impube 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  radiei 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  cost 
the  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble,  deserved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  bis 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  tnan  /"  ('*  Can  it  be  believed  that  ke 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  ]'')  The  sight  only  stimulated  their 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cru- 
cifixion. Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  *<  Take  ye  him^  and 
crucify  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him.*^  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  Aim- 
idfthe  Son  of  God." 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  suflerings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  '*  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,"  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  *'  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  **  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate. —  The  Sentenct, 
The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity,  springing  from  worldliness  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  '*  What  is  truth  f"  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  V 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  According  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodtmu*  (c.  ii.)>  and  later  mccooDti  (all  of 
which,  however,  probahly  came  from  the  lame  source),  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
^toad^i,  and  was  named  Procla  ( Thilo,  Ck)d.  Apocryph.,  i.,  590).  Jadaism  bad  fennd  its 
oonveits  particularly  among  the  female  sex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  such, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions :  "  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowcst  thou  not  that  I  hare 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  reiease  thee  V*  To  this  Jes'iM 
answered :  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  if 
were  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  temble  at  that 
time,  of  crimen  majestatis :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cae- 
sar's friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded :  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  289.  Jesus  led  to  Calvary. — Simon  of  Gyrene. —  JJie  Words  of  Christ 

to  the  Weeping  Wornen, 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  cairied  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  citMS 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  he  was   moved  with  compassion  for  the 

*  Tbi«  account,  given  io  the  firat  three  Gospeli,  carries  the  proof  of  iti  veracity  in  itself. 
It  is  nothing  strange  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  public  service,  could  do,  unresisted,  so 
high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Hug'i  instructive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion, 
Zeitschrift  fhr  d.  GeistL  d.  Erzbisthums  Freibui^,  1831,  v.,  a.  12).  Mark,  whose  account 
bears  evidence  in  Uiis,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  31)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  tliat  StnntMi  says  to  the  contrary.  John's 
ftatemeot,  that  Jesus  was  led  bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
Uie  other  sources,  viz.,  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  his  ex- 
bmostion.  John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
give*  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  knew  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  qoeation)  7  In 
what  comer  must  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
widi  die  traditional  accounts  of  the  passion  t  And  how  co«Id  a  document  issuing  fnxn 
Micb  it  comer  be  passed  off  ts  the  production  of  John,  the  Apostle. 

Dd 
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blinded  people,  over  wbose  heads  he  saw  impending  the  judgments  of 
God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  he  had  m 
often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  *'  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry  V*\ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

§  290.  Details  of  the  Crucifixion. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,|  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refused 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.||      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

*  Lake»  xxiii.,  fS7-31. 

t  "  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  linfol  men,  is  lo  entremted,  whmt  rnuat  happen  to 
those  whoae  lafferings  will  be  the  Jait  penalty  of  their  own  accomolated  gailt  7" 

t  Matt.,  xxvii.,  34.  Mark  describe!  it  exactly  (xr.,  d3)  as  olvos  icftvfiinv^iyoi.  Cf  Acta 
Ffactaoii  Tarraoonensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  martys,  "  Cum  muUi  ex  fratema  can- 
tote  us  qffereni,  uU  oondiii  permixti  poculum  tumtrtnt"  &&  (c.  iii.,  Rninart.,  Acta  Mar- 
ty rum,  AmsteL,  1713,  220).  The  merum  conditum  was  given  by  the  Christiana  to  ^e  eoB- 
fessors  ianqvam  antidoium,  diat,  by  means  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible  of  sofferiog 
(TertoU.  de  Jejnniis,  c.  zS!.). 

$  John's  mention  of  the  xtn^  Jp^^of  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Pelfr 
slum,  that  such  garments  were  pecoliar  to  Galilee.  Soch  a  garment*  tboogh  somewhat 
common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  &o> 
man  soldiers,  and.  therefore,  an  object  of  value  in  their  eyes.    Isidore  says,  **  Ht  ii  iyvH 

TtModro  ^tXit  yivtaOai  l/tduov,  rixvjl  rivi,  &S  ol  anfioiiafiiitSt  Avaxpovctdv  i^tvSftcvov/' 

II  There  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it  tmdae  impe^ 
tance ;  the  result  of  the  most  candid  inqoiry  is,  that  the  feet  were  nailed  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  aflbrded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  al 
a  time  when  crucifixion  was  in  use,  speak  of  the  piercings  of  Jetua^s  feel  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.,  17.  'We  cannot 
enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  Co  the  passage  in  Tertullian  so  impor- 
tant  in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.,  iii.,  10).  After  citing  "foderunt  wtanmt 
meat  et  pede*'*  from  the  Psalm,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  cradfixioD 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  following,  "qua  proprie  alrocitat  crude,*'  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  punishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apicee  crttcie  as  belonging  to 
the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  thie  mode  of  death,  "  qui  eobu  a  populo  tarn  insigniier  crueifixut  etf* 
(who  suffered  so  marked  a  death  by  crucifixion— one  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Old  Testar 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  Christ  Prays  far  his  Enemies.— The  Two  Thieves. 

When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scofis  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgements  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,*  he  com- 
mended his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  GrOD,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*^  (the  ignorance  of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 
other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  Sicarii,]  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  thb  question  we 
have  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 
diate sufferings  1 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofs 
of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles ; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer,  ^^hord^^  said  he,  *^  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom^  The  answer  of  Christ}  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  be  promises  him  bliss;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  '*  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise"^ 

ment— defining  him,  before  all  othera ,  and  fixing  him  alone  aa  the  one  to  whom  the  worda 
of  the  Paalm  could  be  applied).  Cf.  Hug**  Disiertation,  before  cited;  Hcut^s  Leben  Jean, 
^  143.  *  Thai  illoatrating  practically  hia  precepta  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant. 

t  Aa  Barabbaa,  Luke,  xxiii.,  19. 

I  Ita  cootradiction  to  ordinary  Jewiih  notiona  provea  ita  originality. 

^  A  aymbolical  name  for  the  regiona  of  bliaa. 
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§  i92.  Christ's  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxii. — jBfw  Last  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings !  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  altematioiiB  which  tbe 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce*  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin ;  but  He,  tlie  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  be 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  syippathy  with  the  sufferings  brought  upoo 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  tbe  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second 
Psalm :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized-:— not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also— *in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  "  My  God,  my  Crod^  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  V*  The  form  of  the  words*  "  iny  God,*  implies 
the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  Gtod. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
nate moment,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigrma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  firom  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up  to  tbe  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  *'  It  is  finished  !**  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  jthen  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth :  ''  It  is  finished  /"  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  firom  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

*  Foioa. 
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i  293.  Phenomena  accompanying  the  Death  of  Christ :  the  Earthquake; 
the  Darkness;  the  Rending  of  the  Temple-veil, 

The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  birth;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history— shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  eVen  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,!  signifying  that  the  Holy 

*  Julius  Africanut,  the  first  Christian  aathor  of  a  world-historical  work,  says  ^at  the 
headieii  historian  Thallus  described  this  darkness  as  an  JkXu^hs  nS  fjlktou.  Afticanm  ri{i|fatly 
contradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  ooold  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers, 
justly,  that  the  darkness  ooold  only  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  firagment 
in  Oeorg.  Syruxtt.  Ckronograpk.,  ed.  Niebahr,  Dindorf,  i.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  the  first 
oantory  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Pklegon^  the  author  of  a  "  Chronicle/' 
under  Hadrian.  Eusebius  quotes  his  words,  Chron.,  under  the  finirA  year  of  909d  Olymp. : 
**f«Aci<^i(  h^ov  luytcTfi  r&w  iyviacitiviaw  irpirtpev,  Kal  vv\  &p^  fcrp  riff  iitipmt  tyhtro,  &CTt  Kaiiarifiat 
tf  •ipavi^  ^vHvat."  A  great  earthquake  in  Bitfaynia  liad  destroyeil  moat  part  of  Niccea  (L 
C  p.  614.) 

t  By  Kanrwira^pM,  Matt,  zxvii.,  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  die  curtain  before 
the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  KaXvuita  (Philo,  de  Vit.  Mos.,  iii.,  $  5) ;  or  vait  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
aense»  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destmys  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena,  not  being  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  John ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
account  may  have  originated  from  the  occurrence  of  sonte  fact  of  the  kind,  whidi  assumed 
this  particular  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  "  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Those  who  presuppose  this  would  call  it  a  mythical 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
superstitious  fear  of  Uie  word  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.  Although  we  as- 
sert that  Christianity  is,  in  its  essense,  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religion,  founded 
upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  although  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
myths  and  symbolical  representations  o( facts;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  impossibte 
that,  after  religious  intuition  had  received  a  new  directioi^from  die  extraordinary  facts  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predominale,  in  order  to  make  a  narradve 
apocryphal. 

But  to  admit  this  possibility,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  before  us,  is  not  to 
admit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  Uiat  none  but  a  few  priests  could  possibly  have  wit- 
nessed the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  could  be  generally  known  afterward ;  since,  amoi^  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward became  Christians.  Nor  is  rAxe^trgvfsunltim  e  sileniio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  auUiors  of  Uie  New  Testament  bad  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at  command  that  they 
did  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fact  which  they  might  have  used.  They  drew  from 
full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  could  affind  to  pass  by  many  available 
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of  Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  work  of 
Christ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human 
broken  down ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  ibr  an  outward  and 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 


§  294.  Did  Chriit predict  his  Ruurrectiant 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  exanaine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  ss 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  priori^  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  have  left  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  fiiture ;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual oommunion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
he  should  not  have  foreknown  it 

'*  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  with  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach  of  death  V*  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufferings;  nor  could  th^  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
momeHts  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

things.  In  the  Evang.  ad  Hebraos,  it  it  related  that  a  beam  over  die  Temple-door  broke 
in  two  {tvperUminare  templi  infiniUs  nuignUudini$  fraetum  e$se  atqui  dtPtiuim.  8ee  Hie- 
ron.  in  Matt.,  zzvii^  51 ;  torn,  vii,  pt  1,  p.  336,  ed.  Vallara) ;  which  might  haye  been  canaed 
by  the  earthquake.  Cf.,  aI«o,  the  itatement  cite^  from  the  Oemara  (in  Hag's  Dbaertatioo 
above  mentioned),  that  the  folding-doors  of  the  Temple,  thoagh  locked,  inddenly  bortt  open 
aboat  40  years  before  the  destroctioo  of  Jenxsalem.  All  these  accoonts  hint  at  some/tfd 
iTing  at  .the  bottom  of  them. 
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intuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  1  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  Matt.,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19 1 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  -plainly  points  to  his 
lesurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  **  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  li/e^  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again**  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  (e>g<y  Matt, 
xvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  vrith  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  }t  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  (ifter 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  precise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first  In  John's  Gospel  all  Christ's  inti« 
mations  are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

§  295.  Dejection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  after  ChrisVs  Death, — 
Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period, —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change* 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

*  Cbritt  it  repreieDt6d,  Hab.,  xii.,  8,  as  leading  di«  way  for  Meven,  bj  lumaelf  reanli* 
lag  bia  glory  tbroogifa  a  parfectly  tried  faitb. 
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impressioDS  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  revived,  and  opertted 
more  powerfully,  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  looger 
see  him  with  their  hodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
along  with  the  recognition  of  a  historical  Christ  astlie  personal  ground 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  Christ  there  is  no  possible  foundatioi^  ob  wbich  to  conceive 
of  such  after-workings. 

And  even  tcith  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  possibili- 
ties, but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejection  of  the  Apostles 
Btjirttf  and  what  they  were  and  did  qfierward.  There  must  be  some 
intermediate  historical  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;  something  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  e&ced  impres- 
sion ;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  whicn  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to  their  oi^m  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faith  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death. 

§  296.   Was  the  Reappearance  of  Christ  a  Vision  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  the 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — ^re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  oarselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup 
pose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.    Now  in  any  vision 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psychology 
ical  starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is 
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Baid  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  in 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psychological  developement  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary  1     That  were  indeed  a  petitio  principii. 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo^ 
rary,  who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
us,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufierings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.   Was  Christ's  a  real  Death  ? 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supernatural, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and 'deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephust  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he^  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  evening!  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

•  1  Cor,  XT.,  6. 

t  In  hii  aatobiogrmphy,  $  75.  He  had  been  gent,  with  n  tnx>p  of  Roman  horac,  to  the 
villai^e  of  Tekoah,  foar  or  five  hoara  diatant,  to  reconnoitre.  Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem, 
writea  of  tfaia  village,  "  Thecoam  vicnlam  eaie  in  monte  aitam  et  daodecim  millibaa  ab 
Jeroaolymii  leparatum,  quoiidie  ocul%$  cemimni"  (t  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  883).  Rctamiiig  from  th« 
village  to  Jcruaalem,  Joacphai  law  aeveral  priaonera  hanging  on  croaiea,  who  matt  have 
been  cmcified  in  the  interim,  ai  he  had  not  leen  them  in  going  oot  On  arriving  at  camp, 
he  begged  of  Titai  the  livei  of  three,  and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanginf , 
therefiore,  bat  a  few  hoara),  and  treate<i.  medically,  with  the  atmoit  care ;  yet  hut  one  out 
of  the  tliree  larvived.  (C£  BrtUehntider*i  remarka  on  thia  account,  Stud.  a.  Krit.,  1839^ 
iii. ;  alio.  Hng,  Frcibunr.  Zeitechrift.  No.  vii.,  148.) 

t  A  cloae  computation  of  the  hoon  caonot  be  arrived  at  from  the  Evangelical  accoanti. 
It  ia  hardly  to  be  auppoaed  that  even  the  diaciplea  who  were  eye-witaeaaea  were  idde^ 
ander  the  cironmataiicea,  to  note  the  preciae  time. 
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Bun ;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the  struggles  of  death ;  his  side  was 
pierced*  hy  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  re- 
mained  two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.     Yet,  without  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  the  same  man  walks  ahout  on  a  sudden  among  bi« 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !     Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  fiiith,  or  become  the  foundation 
for  all  their  hopes.     A  weak  man  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.    But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofe  of  his  humanity.     He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  ex- 
istence. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Christ 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sujSerines 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy ;  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  it  in  history ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fact  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrectioo, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

*  I  make  the  following  remarkg  with  reference  to  John,  adz.,  31,  to  gnaid  against  dw 
interpolationi  placed  in  thia  passage  by  a  profane  Tulgarity,  which  reads  John's  Gospel  as 
it  woald  a  police  report.  The  tuffringert  crura  was  indeed  an  ignominioQS  ponishmeot, 
particolarly  osed  as  a  capital  puushment  tar  slaves ;  bat  it  certainly  was  not  immediaidf 
fSstaL  (After  the  hands  were  cut  oS^  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  TarkMu 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive:  KoXo^Maayrc;  H  ni  nrrpiy^Krrti  rd 
niXfh  rri  ^wvraf  l^i^av  At  rtva  fa^pov.  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  ^  13.)  The  dead>-bk>w  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Hence  (Ammian.  Marcellin.,  Hist.,  ziv^  9)  it  is  expreasly 
added,  "  fractis  craribos,  oceiduntur,"  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  ^raciio  crm- 
rum  on  the  two  malefactors  diat  were  crocified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them  the  death- 
blow or  permitted  diem,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  finom  their  bn^en  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessi^  to  execute  the  amk- 
mand,  which  was  given  solely  under  the  presuppositaoo  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so 
floon.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  tbereibre,  to  thrust  the  lance  into 
bis  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  be  was  dead,  or  to  give  bim  the  deatb-bk>w.  It 
.  would  have  been  a  bad  manoeuvre,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretenee,  with  the  inten 
tion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  vimtv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (as 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  die  weapon  employed ;  and.  moreover,  John  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  Unrrth,  v.  37.  The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ 
afterward  called  on  die  disciples  to  thrust  their  hands  into  it.  And  there  are  other  instan- 
ces in  which  we  read  of  the  death-bk>w  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lantv ; 
two  martyrs,  Marcos  and  Marcellianus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied  to  a  stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jutsit  prafectus  ambw,  ubi  itdbamt,  Umeeit  fcr  laJbera  jperf^ 
Tori  (Acta  Saoct,  Jan.,  t  iiL,  C  571), 
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Aiah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
chargeable  with  g^rossly  deceiving  the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  diffused,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hadd,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  from  a  merely  apparent  death: 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  e,  g,t  Celsus^  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretenc^  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died  ;  this  was  taken  for  grranted ;  his  task  waf 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.)4 

*  Matt^  zxriiL,  15.  We  cannot  miauka  Uia  additiotia  of  traditioo  to  tha  original  (acts. 
DiaL  c.  Trypb.  Jod.,  f.  335,  ed.  Coloo,  and  tba  eztracta  by  Eiaeumenger,  i.,  193. 

t  L.  c,  Joatin  Mart. :  "  »Xaif«ci  r»ftf  itiSpiimvi  Xiywrtt  ijnY^f^** 

t  Bat  I  moat  belioTe,  contrary  to  lome  of  the  latest  intarpreten,  that  John  (xjx.,  34),  ai 
an  eye-witneaa,  meant  to  prove  that  Chriat  waa  really  dead,  from  the  nature  of  Uie  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Ver.  35  certainly  refers  to  ver.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  36,  37. 
Althoogh  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  doea  not 
fallow  that  he  made  it  the  seal  of  faith  (v.  34).  particularly /<yr  kit  rtadert,  who  were  not  such 
as  to  be  led  to  faith  from  ai^menta  founded  in  Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  ahow 
^lat  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed  to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears,  then,  that  Jolm 
thoaght  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.    It  doea  not  ibUow,  howevar.  that 
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§  298.  The  Resurrection  intended  anlyjbr  Believers. 

The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  fbr  those 
who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  preyious  ministry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance.  -  If  the  living  Jesus 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuaded 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  fidth  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  form  the  point  of 
transition  from  thflfir  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Christ  to  their 
spiritual  felllmBliip  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  John,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  ti/ier 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  made  before. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  ac- 
custom themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 
union.t 

§  299.   The  Wamen^  Peter^  and  John  at  the  Crrave, 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resm- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.  Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  de- 
he  had  in  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  fact.  Aa  he  intended  to  teatify  to 
the  returrection,  it  waa  necesiary  that  he  should  testify  to  the  death,  especially  fin*  readers 
who  were  not  believers ;  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  cmcifixion,  endured  fbr  a  few 
hoars,  was  not  in  itself  always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  they  were 
probably  (correspondirg  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  heathens,  and  not  Jewa. 

*  Luke,  zvi.,  31 ;  cf.  p.  136,  392. 

t  I  agree  with  De  Wette,  against  iMche,  that  John,  xx.,  30,  does  not  refer  to  other  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  but  that  it  is  intended  aa 
a  word  of  conclusion  to  his  whole  Gospel.  This  is  supported  by  Uie  wlxde  fonn  of  ^e  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  use  of  the  words  vtffttla  miuv,  which  cannot  mean  any  thing  bat  "to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  kv^nov  r&v  iiaBnrSv  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  tiie  Apos- 
tles were  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gkispel  aa  one  ot 
these  eye-witneasea. 
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cently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  be  started  back  in  consternation. 
Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givenf  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  C/irut  appears  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb;  to  Mary ;  to  the 

two  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus, 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fear, 
and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly :  *^  Be  not  afraid,'*  All  thsct  be  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  annoimce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  *'  brethren y\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  *  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God.*  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Now 
he  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
bad  prdhiised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  ho  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father."  After  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;   obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual 

*  The  word  hlortvetv  (John,  zz.,  8)  mait  be  referred  to  «  previoof  fortelling  of  the  rei> 
nrrection  by  Chriit  himself,  in  accordance  with  John's  usage  of  die  idea  of  "  belief,"  as 
iMehe  has  admitted  (Commentar,  V  Aafl.).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  The 
disciples  needed  soch  an  outward  sign  to  revive  their  faith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  his 
resarrection ;  for  diey  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesns,  as  Mes- 
siah, had  neces$arily  to  rise  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scriptare.  Had  they  been,  they  would  have  needed  no  such  external  per- 
ception.   (CC  iMeke'M  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage.)  t  Cf  p.  493. 

I  Matt.,  xxviii.,  10. 

f  The  word  irrte^i  (John,  xx.,  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary  teaching,  bat  to  $eizef 
to  ffr€up.  It  can,  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing  of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retain 
hcid  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  oontinaed  occupation  with  any  subject. 
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•ense.*  His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient ;  on]y  after 
hb  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.f 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com- 
ing, but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  revelation  to 
them ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through^  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "  His  Father"  and  "  His 
God  ;*'  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Far 
ther  also  as  '*  their  Father"  and  **  their  Gk>dt*'  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciples!  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostle8§)  were  going  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  village  of  Emmaus,  about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed,  in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred  ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognize 
the  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  He 
should  first  appear  to  them;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

*  If  the  paasag^e  only  meant,  "  Delay  not  here  with  me,  hat  go,"  we  might  expect  irru 
ydp  ivt^lvut  initead  of  ivwut  yap  ivdStiStiKa, 

t  It  ia  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  immedi. 
atelv  after  his  conversation  with  Mary.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  he  supposed 
that  he  would  have  hrougfat  from  heaven  a  hody  that  coald  be  physically  touched)  the 
iwTtffOah  after  his  reappearance  from  heaven,  would  have  to  he  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 

t  LukBf  xxiv.,  13.  $  And,  therefore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  occurrence. 
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at  *the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  them  in  their 
common  meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion.' 

§301.  Christ  appears  to  Peter;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Thomas. — The  "  Breathing"^  upon  the  Apostles. 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,f  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation, ''  Peace  he  unto  you*^ — a  salutation  which,  from  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.^  To  prove  that  he  was  present  in 
body,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,**  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed*'  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  name.||  Here,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath" — the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,**  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  far 

*  Lnke,  xjut.,  33,  34 ;  1  Cor,  xr.,  5. 

t  Lake,  xxiv.,  36 ;  1  Cknr.,  xr.,  5.  Paal  layf  he  "  wu  leen  of  the  /tcc/re ;  hat  thig  term 
might  he  used  even  thoagh  one  of  the  nambor  were  wuitiag ;  the  point  wu,  Chrif  t'l  ap- 
pearance to  the  Apostles  as  a  body.  The  ttord  "  twelve"  was  the  common  designation  of 
the  Apostles ;  the  number  was  a  sabordinate  point.  Peiiiaps  even  Paal  did  not  rt>car  at 
the  time  to  the  absence  of  one  of  die  namber.  X  Jolin.  xiv.,  37.    Cf.  p.  398. 

^  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Lake's  account,  tliis  scene  is  intermingled  with  that  which 
took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas.  He  relates  tlio  proof  of  corporeity  given 
by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  the  disciples,  which  John,  who  docs  not  appear  to  give  full 
details,  xcay  have  omitted,  or.  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  Jolin,  xxi.,  13. 
But  these  are  unimportant  points. 

B  In  Luke,  xxiv.,  47,  48,  we  find  a  fuller  devclopement — John  gives  it  more  in  a  symbol- 
ical form.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Luke,  xxiv.,  49)  seems  to  allude  to  Joel,  iii.,  1 ; 
but  a  comparison  with  Acts,  i.,  4,  leads  us  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  the 
Father's  name ;  hence  to  the  last  discourses  recorded  by  John.  Cf  Luke,  xii.,  19 ;  and 
p.  395. 
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from  being  letlizecL  Not  as  yet  were  tbey  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Groo.  The  act,  therefore, 
was  in  part  propheticaL 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  opera^ 
tion  accompanied  it  It  formed  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment ;  between  the  impressions  which 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the 
great  fkel  which  we  designate  as  "  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  figmnAom  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid- 
ered^-itll  tma,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence-— a  new 
iaqpiirhig  prineiple  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. JBhit  wa  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religious 
bistoricil^evelopement,  that  there  was  a  moment^  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appears  to  Jive  hundred  Believers  ;  to  his  Brother  James ; 
to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included, — His  Conversation  with  Thomas. 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor.,  XT.,  7.  No  ipecific  deMiiption  of  "  Jamei"  being  given  by  Paol  in  this  pas- 
sage, it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  tho  Jast,  as  he  was  called,  the  brother  of  our  Lord. 
This  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebrteoi  (translated  by  Jerome) ; 
bat  apparently  as  his  Jirtt  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "  Afier  Jesas  had  given  the  shraod 
to  the  servant  of  the  high-priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  fSbe 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  arose,  and  partly  ham 
tiie  fabokms  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the  account,  of  the  following  sort :  "  Jaiaa 
had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  ^  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sapper,  HMtha 
would  eat  no  more  until  he  had  seen  Jesas  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  bim, 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  dw 
words, '  Bat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Boo  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  ** 
(Hiaron.  de  Viris  Illust,  c.  ii.).  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tnwli- 
tions  that  fi>rm  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  osred 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  facts  to  serve  a  subjectire 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text  Had  they  aimed 
to  make  the.  testimony  as  strong  as  possible,  without  regard  to  truth,  they  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from 
Evang.  ad  Hebr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,  conflicts  with  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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of  doubt  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  be  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  : 
'  My  Lord  and  my  GodJ**  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have' been  at 
work  to  induce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  tbe  Jews  tu 
use  such  a  title  !* 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  s§em  me,  iXov  hast 
believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have  hditved** 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  wordi.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed'* 
and  ''  believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resuiTection ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.f  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind.|  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  handed  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion Jbr  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  understandings  when  it  conducts 
U$  istquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

*  Or,  are  we  to  sappoae  that  John  inrolantarUy  remodelled  die  words  of  Thomas,  in  ac> 
Mrdance  with  his  own  views  T  Certainly  not  Nowhere,  in  John's  accoants,  do  the  dis- 
ciples speak  oat  of  character.  Least  of  all  coald  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thomas 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  tbe  contrary,  soch  an  expression,  coming  from  a  Thomas,  would, 
lor  that  very  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikingly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  It  is 
Bot  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John  records  the  expression 

t  Christ's  reproof^  perhaps,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  given  of  his  approach- 
ing vesoirection.  t  Cfl  p.  138, 138.  * 

Be 
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§  303.  Chrufi  Appearancei  in  Galilee ;  to  the  Seven  an  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
neioreih. — The  Draught  of  Fishes, —  The  Conversation  toith  Peter, 

We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
of  the  other  Gospels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  eyents  of  Christ's 
ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrection 
was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  this 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account,  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xxi.) ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  where 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dwels 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
ble in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
vrith  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplesf  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  GenesaretK 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  ''  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat  ?"  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  '*  Latest  than  me  more  than 
these  /"     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lard,  than  khawest  that  I  love  theeJ^ 

*  With  regard  to  Paul's  statements  (1  Cor.,  xr.),  it  is  probable  that  he  mentioned  the 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  np  to  a  certain  period, 
especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jemsalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  onimportant  §at 
his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  he  him 
■elf  received.    Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.  The  accoont  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  received  from  John's 
own  lips,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of  his  disciples.  There  is  no  groond 
to  qaestion  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  Baid  Christy  •'  Feed  my  lambs^  (prove  your  love  by  acts)."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  force,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  grief,  *' Lard,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou  knawest  that  I 
lave  thee,*'  The  Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  **  Feed  my 
lambs ;"  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  calling. 

§  304.  Christ  appears  in  Galilee  Jar  the  last  Time.  —  The  Oommissian 

of  the  Apostles. 

In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt.,  xxviii., 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  to  admit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  disciplesbip.  And  he  assured  them  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  victoriously;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom.! 

§  305.  Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalem,  an  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 

The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost); 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
this  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

*  Referring  either  to  the  preaching  of  the  Goepel  in  general  or  in  pmrticnlar  to  the 
■npervision  of  the  fint  congregations,  inaamnch  aa  Peter,  eapecially,  had  the  "xAMp^ 

t  The  aabaeqnent  acraplea  of  the  diaciplea  to  go  among  Uie  heaUien  do  not  prove  that 
tiiey  had  not  received  thia  oommiaaion.  Theae  acraplea  tamed  apon  the  aingle  point  of 
admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previoaa  conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  the 
naming  of  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  (v.  19)  is  foreign  to 
the  passage,  and  was  derived  from  later  ecclesiaatical  language.  But  that  expreasion, 
coming  from  the  lipa  of  Christ,  waa  preciaely  fitted  to  betoken  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
new  communion  and  worahip,  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  hia 
last  discourses  preserved  by  John ;  for  every  thing  there  refers  to  the  Father,  aa  revealed 
by  the  Son ;  to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Son ;  to  coow 
monion  with  the  Fatlier,  through  Uie  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.  It 
ia  poaaible  that  theae  worda  were  not  at  first  considered  aa  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to 
rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the  rite  was  performed  (the  essential  being  made  prominent) 
with  reference  to  Christ's  name  alone ;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  waa  thought  that 
the  worda  constituted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  account  doea 
not  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  aa  other  narrativea  of  Christ's  reappearance ;  it  ia 
possible  that  aeveral  occurrences,  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  together  and  trans* 
ferred  to  Galilee.  The  fact  that  Matthew  represents  Christ  aa  reappearing  to  hia  disciples 
onl^  in  OalUee,  while  Luke  and  Paul  teatify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  ua  to  decide  upon 
the  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
the  theatre  of  which,  also,  they  place  in  GaKlee.  This  is  another  testimony  in  favoor  pf 
John'a  aoooont. 
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made  powerful  organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  They 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  vp- 
pearance,  they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdona  in  its  glory 
(Acts,  i.,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  hia 
life  on  earth,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  timet  or  the  seoMme,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power**  It  was  enough  (be  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise^  he  was 
removed  firom  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE   ASCENSION. 

§  306.  Connexion  qfthe  Ascension  with  the  Resurrection, 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essential  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist' 
ence  to  a  higher  through  natural  deaths  but  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  t.  e^ 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them,  nis 
fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 

*  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problem  nnaolved  than  to  gire  attempts  at  ao- 
lotion,  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other,  which  will  not  aatiafy  a  clear  diinker.  Certainly  we 
orer-estimate  oar  knowledge  of  the  lawa  of  Uie  creation  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  oor- 
aelvea  aathorised  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  aimply  because  we  cannot  explain 
it  Miii&otorUy.     2%ert  mrt  wion  (kingt  betwet%  ksmem  mid  sartk  tktm  cmr  pkUtmopkf 
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existence  of  Christ  on  earth  afler  his  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  corporeal  oiganism  with  which  he  rose  from  the  dead;  still,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fundamental  conception,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec- 
tion only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  deaths  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence  su- 
perior to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  organism,  but 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement  When  Paul  declared 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more, 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  res- 
urrection (2  Cor.,  xiii.,  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression  upon  them  all. 
And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  the  restora- 
tion from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  personal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death ;  in  order  to  be  the ^ac^  on  which  this  faith  (as  a 
historically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value. 

§  307.  The  Atcension  necessary  Jbr  the  Conviction  of  the  Apostles, 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  historical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  we  have  shown,  unless  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed), loses  its  true  significance  in  this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his 
resurrection  have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  ?  Their 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked ;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary  man.  And  how  could  the 
conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen! 
Although,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up  to  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  God, 
presupposed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed 
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from  the  earthy  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express 
mention  of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  aa  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  When  be  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematunJly  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  *'  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  that  it  really  was  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fundamental^oc^  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  have 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  was  founded  in  ajad 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  bis  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apait  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  form  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vaaish- 
iog*  by  keeping  silence  aa  to  his  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towarda  which 
he  advanced,  he  must  have  planned  a  frtiud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
religious  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth," 
80  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  Jact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

$  308.  Conneanan  of  all  the  Supernatural  Facts  in  Christ's  Manifestation. 

We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  reg^ard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual  ^oct  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts ;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from,  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  gleha  adscriptis  to  citizens  oi  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

•C£p.i«. 
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AceoMMODATXOir,  Chriif  I  use  oC  ptga  113, 

114,  149. 
AdnltereM,  decuion  in  cue  ci,  313. 
Adultery,  ClurUtiaii  Uw  d,  SOS. 
Advent,  teoond,  of  Chriit,  317,  367. 
AeooD,  177. 

Agony  in  the  gmrden,  407. 
AlajLuidiian  theology,  hid  no  inflnence,  dec, 

39,  95^  167,  199,  180. 
Ambition  of  the  diiciplei  relmked,  S86,  347. 
AnnM,  410. 
Apoetlei,  rabordinate  teadien,  100, 116 ;  an 

edacated  men,  119 ;  training  oC  131 ;  trial 

mission  of,  257 ;  commission  oC  after  the  res- 

turectioiit  431-5. 
Aieension  of  Christ*  436. 

B. 

Baptism,  as  used  by  John,  50 ;  by  water  and 
fire,  53 ;  of  Christ  by  John,  57, 61 ;  institated 
by  Christ,  126;  of  suffering,  316. 

Bartimeos,  346. 

Bath  Col,  133,  377. 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  336. 

Bethesda,  mirade  at,  217. 

Bethsaida,  miracle  at>  870. 

Blasphemy  against  Holy  Obost  and  Soo  of 
Man,  243. 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  267. 

Bread  of  Life,  266. 

C. 

Cnsar,  rights  of,  361. 

Caiaphaa,  343.  411. 

Calvary,  417. 

Cana,  166, 185. 

Capernaum,  Christ  at,  162,  166,  238  (b  syna- 
gogue), 265, 303. 

Celibacy.  330. 

Census,  in  time  of  Augustus,  20l 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  238. 

Children  blessed,  331. 

Christ,  birth  of,  18  i  descent  from  David,  19, 
364 ;  his  brothers  and  sisten.  29 ;  among  the 
doctors,  31 ;  educarim  oC  35;  trade  off  40 ; 
plan  oC  79  ;"as  King,  87 ;  observed  Jewish 
law,  88 ;  as  Prophet,  99  ;  left  no  written 
doonment,  100 ;  person  oC  3, 68, 95, 161, 192, 


341,  406;  mode  of  Ufe  with  disciples,  20S, 
214 :  Light  of  the  World,  293,  299, 340 ;  his 
struggles  of  soul,  314,  376,  404 ;  prayer  ai 
High-priest,  402;  trial  of^  410;  crucifixion  of^ 
418 ;  last  appearance  ci,  435 ;  ascension  oC 
436. 

Christian  consciousness  defined,  51. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress,  122, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword,  316 ;  wori^  oC  329 ; 
relations  to  civil  society,  233, 313, 361 ;  rests 
upon  supernatural  facts,  438. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  122 ;  name  oC  123. 

Commandment,  first  and  greiat,  362  {  the  new, 
391. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  418. 


David,  Christ  son  of,  19,  364. 

Death  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself  323 ; 
necessity  for,  344,  376 ;  reality  of,  425. 

Demoniacal  possession,  145, 240, 192, 239, 283. 

De  Wctte,  204,  230,  248,  306,  332. 

Disciples,  sifting  oC  269 ;  fail  to  heal  demoniac, 
283 ;  ambition  of,  286, 347 ;  choioe  of  seventy, 
304 ;  warnings  to^  393 ;  consolation  o^  394, 
400. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ*  178. 

Discipleship,  test  of,  237,  309. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  oC  14L 

Dives  and  Lasaras,  321. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest  mir- 
ade, 140;  its  supports,  399. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 68, 95, 307, 327, 338 
341,  369.  376,  406,  407,  492. 

Divorce,  233,  328. 

B. 

Ebiooites,  62,  88,  92,  97,  144,  276. 
Ebionitish  Gospel,  15,  49,  65,  68,  313, 334, 49^ 

432. 
Elias,  the  fbreranner  of  Christ,  283. 
Emmaos,  conversation  on  the  way  to^  430. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  344. 
Sssenisn,  37. 

Eucharist,  institution  oC  388. 
Evangel  ad  Hebrsos.    [See  E^iomHik  Qo§' 

Bvil,  origin  oC  148.    [8m  8m.] 
Bzotdsts,  133, 150,  241. 
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P. 

Faitfa,  prerappoies  the  "  drawing  of  the  Fa- 
ther," 106,  366 ;  different  itages  oC  138, 165, 
174, 433 ;  the  neceuuy  coodiUon  of  eid  fimn 
Chrift,  196,  1266,  285;  the  eentorkm'e,  339 ; 
power  of,  885,  358,  433 ;  fiutfa  tnd  foiigive- 
DOM,  311,  379. 

Faitfaig,  303,  835. 

Father,  Christ's  oneoeia  inA,  337,  396. 

Feet^  wuhing  ot,  366. 

Fig-tree  caned,  357. 

Fire  to  he  kindled,  315. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  811. 

O. 

Gsdarene  demoniac,  198. 

OaHIee,  theatre  of  Christ's  labours,  155,  180, 

185 ;  second  ministry  in,  888 ;  appearances 

in  after  resmrection,  434. 
Qetfasemane,  404. 
God,  as  spirit,  knowledge  oC  183,  368;  the 

(mly  Oood,  338. 
Grace,  onmerited,  350,  374. 


John  the  Baptist,  calling  of,  45;  acooants  o^ 
obscore,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  48 ;  relation  to 
Meiisiah,  53 ;  possible  wavering  in  his  con- 
victions, 56,  198 ;  his  message  from  prison, 
60, 198 ;  he  points  oat  Christ,  160 ;  final  testi- 
mony, 178 ;  hii  position  as  defined  by  Christ 
199. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  162 ;  hii  dis- 
position and  tendencies,  161,  176,  394. 

John's  Qospel,  its  credibility  and  gennineness, 
6,  167, 171,  179, 180,  891 ;  silent  as  to  nd- 
racoloos  oooeeption,  16;  objects  of)  67,  96; 
compared  with  synoptical,  110, 155, 343, 404; 
its  omissions,  899. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  sign  of,  136,  845. 

Josephos,  as  aatlMrity  on  John  Baptist,  48. 

Jadas  Iscariot.  1 17,  348, 869.  353, 379,  387. 408. 

Judgment,  intimated  by  Christ,  319,  317, 368 ; 
in  Matt,  xxr.,  373. 


Hades,  871. 

Heathen,  301, 319,  375. 

Herod,  85;  Antipas,  179,  393,  415. 

Herodians,  360. 

History,  relatim  to  mfrades,  138 ;  as 

mentary,  183,  889. 
Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  67 ;  agent  of 

new  birth,  175;  blasphemy  against,  843; 

breathed  upon  Apostles,  431.    [See  Sjririi.] 
Hass,  John,  368. 
Hypocrisy  rebaked,  855.     [Be*  Serwum  on 

the  Mount.] 


Immortality,  368. 
Inspiration,  7,  47,  59, 179. 
Interpratation,  94, 100. 

J. 

Jairos's  dangfater,  196. 

James,  the  brother  at  Christ,  89. 438. 

James  and  John,  sods  of  Zebedee,  164, 347. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  345. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  fivqaentiy  exer- 
cised there,  156 ;  his  first  laboara  at,  168; 
second  joamey  to,  917 ;  last,  345 ;  triompbal 
entry,  354 ;  weeps  over,  356 ;  Judgments 
predicted  upon,  366. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ,  808; 
his  ministry  oonfined  to  them,  why,  858, 
979. 


Keys,  power  of  the,  817. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  ior  under  old  cove- 
nant, 308 ;  longed  tor  in  Israel  at  Christ's 
time,  83;  also  by  the  heathen,  25 ;  the  ob> 
ject  of  Christian  longing,  308 ;  way  prepared 
lor  by  Baptist,  49,  seq. ;  iU  two-fisld  bearing; 
86 ;  relation  of  new  to  old  form,  88, 170 ;  re- 
alised by  Christ  not  as  a  woridly,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  78,  74,  81,  seq..  808,  409,  419; 
413  ;  realised  by  him,  abo,  for  the  heathen, 
855,  358,  308, 320,  370 ;  means  empkiyed  by 
Christ  in  (banding  it,  99 ;  based  on  his  self- 
manifestation  in  word,  99,  seq.,  415 ;  in  war- 
aeUit  187,  seq. ;  in  n^fferingt,  83,  84,  316, 
seq.,  407 ;  the  coming  oC  555 ;  its  law  of  de- 
velopement,  106.  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184, 190,  208,  314,  seq. ;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  its  Magna  Ckarta,  283 ;  its  tri- 
umphs, 273,  307, 368 ;  its  nature  illustrated, 
331,^0,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  88,  829,  837,  890, 
385;  his  "destroying  and  fulfilling  oC"  91. 
830  [see  Moral] ;  law  and  gospel,  88,  seq., 
801,  seq.,  889,  seq. 

Lawyers,  947,  363. 

Lasaras,  family  oC  336 ;  death  of,  338 ;  resur- 
rection of,  348. 

Legalism,  Jewish,  oontrasted  with  Christian 
liberty,  801,  333,  363. 

Leper  healed,  837 ;  ten  healed,  384. 

Light  of  the  Worid,  Christ  tb6,  893,  899,  340. 

Logos,  68,  96. 

Love,  the  quickening  princi|de  of  Divine  hh. 
211  {  Christian  law  oC  834,  391. 
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11. 

klagitnf ,  36. 

If  ftiniiiDO  of  nnrightaooineM,  976. 

Mtrriage,  379.- 

Martha,  336. 

Mary  Magdalene,  mi. 

Mary,  aitter  of  Lasanu,  336, 351,  499. 

Mary,  mother  of  Jeaoa,  14, 16,  90,  93, 166. 

Mfttthew,  oaage  oC  in  qooting  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, 104 ;  hia  caUing,  913 ;  hia  Qoapel  ori- 
giaally  in  Hebrew,  6  *,  principle  on  which  he 
airaagea  hia  matter  (connexion  <^  fact  and 
tiioaght),  108, 909, 907,  994,  958,  310, 314. 

Meekneai,  995. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  God,  350,  374. 

Meaaiah,  Old  Teatament  idea  of,  84, 364,  aeq. ; 
in  larael,  91,  99;  Simeon's,  94;  heathen 
longing  for,  95 ;  whether  only  revived  by 
John  Baptiat,  45,  54, 160,  198  ;  Nicodemaa, 
173;  Chriat  the  oonaciooa  Meaaiah,  30,  41, 
81 ;  decUrea  himaelf  soch  (from  beginning), 
181, 198, 919,  990, 964, 971,  990, 396, 355, 411 ; 
canal  cooceptiona  of  Jewa  and  diaciplea  re- 
buked, 918,  aeq..  994,  965,  aeq.,  979,  986, 995, 
396, 331, 347, 437 ;  deaignationa  oC  94 ;  Chriat 
recognised  aa,  by  John,  55,  66, 160. 

Miracle  of  draught  of  fishes,  169 ;  water  chang- 
ed to  wine,  166 ;  storm  sabdaed,  191 ;  issae 
of  blood,  195 ;  Jairoa's  daughter,  196;  wid- 
ow'a  aon,  196 ;  lame  man,  918  ;  leper,  937 ; 
demoniac  939,  983 ;  paralytic,  950,  959 ;  in- 
firm woman,  953 ;  feeding  of  five  thousand, 
961 ;  walking  on  the  water,  964 ;  at  Beth- 
aaida,  970 ;  man  bom  blind,  998 ;  ten  lepers, 
395;  raiaing  of  Lasarua,  349;  blind  Barti 
meua,346. 

Miradea,  connected  with  Chriaf  a  teaching, 
197 ;  their  relation  to  the  oonrae  of  nature, 
130 ;  to  Chriat's  manifestation,  131 ;  to  his- 
tory, 139;  object  oC  134, 137, 166,  358;  wi^ 
nesses  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  139, 138 ;  in 
regard  to  supernatural  agency,  140 ;  wrought 
on  material  nature,  159. 

Moral  stand-point  distinguished  finom  Ugal,  93 1 , 
936,  398. 

Moses,  forerunner  of  Meaaiah,  999. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  993. 

Miiller,  Daniel,  136. 

Murder.  Christian  law  of,  939. 

Mysteries  oi  the  kingdom  o(  God,  104. 

Mythical  theory  refuted,  13,  90,  93,  95,  99, 
377. 

Mydx>logy,  difference  from  Theism,  18. 

Mythua,  distinguished  from  parable,  107. 


N. 


Nain,  miracle  at,  196. 


Name  of  Christ,  acting  in  the,  988 ;  prayer  in 
the,  397,  401. 

Natfaanael,  calling  oC  164. 

Nazareth,  return  to  from  Egypt,  98 ;  Chriat^a 
first  preaching  at,  40, 186. 

Neighbour,  love  d,  934. 

New  birth,  174. 

Nioodemua,  interview  with  Christ,  173 ;  in  San- 
hedrim, 998. 

O. 

Oatha,  38,  934. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations,  relations  of,  900 

Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by  Chriat 

115,  397,  399,  361,  364. 
Olahauaen,  197. 

P. 

Parable,  idea  of;  107 ;  uae  of  by  Chriat,  109, 104 

Parables,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  85 ;  order  of 
in  New  Testament,  108 ;  not  wanting  in  John, 
111 ;  parable  of  aower,  188;  drag-net,  190; 
wheat  and  tarea,  190 ;  new  wine  in  old  bot- 
tles, 905;  prodigal  aon,  914;  Phariaee  and 
publican,  916  ;  great  Supper,  954 ;  unjuat 
ateward,  973 ;  good  Shepherd,  301 ;  tower, 
311;  aalt,311;  precious  peari,319;  muatard 
seed,  314 ;  Dives  and  Lasams,  391 ;  pounds, 
348 ;  labonrera  in  vineyard,  349 ;  fig-tree, 
357 ;  good  Samaritan,  363 ;  wedding-feast, 
369 ;  wicked  husbandman,  371 ;  talents,  379 ; 
ten  virgins,  373. 

Paradiae,  419. 

Paaaover,  but  one  in  aynoptical  Goapela,  three 
in  John,  155 ;  first,  168 ;  aecood,  917 ;  laat, 
345. 

Paul,  uaed  written  memoira  of  Christ's  life,  6 ; 
silence  aa  to  miraculooa  conception.  16;  as- 
sumes  Christ's  descent  from  David,  19,  364; 
oonfirma  the  account  of  die  clioice  of  the 
Apoatles,  117 ;  a  witneas  of  the  reaurrection, 
495,  430 ;  indirectly  of  the  ascenaion,  437 ; 
reporta  Christ's  words,  90.  388 ;  alludes  to 
them,  973 ;  his  position  among  the  Apostles, 
119;  "wise  aa  serpent,"  d:c,  977;  his  doc- 
trine o(  the  person  of  Clirist,  97 ;  his  teach- 
inga  presuppose  Christ's,  as  germs,  90, 99; 
104,  187,  909.  916.  985,  350,  379. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  oC  398. 

Perssa,  Christ  at,  398. 

Peter,  hia  first  meeting  with  Christ,  169;  hia 
call  and  character,  164,  957,  972,  990,  335» 
387,  399,  409,  434 ;  his  acknowledgmenta  of 
Christ,  139, 269, 970 ;  obtaina  power  of  kejra; 
917. 

Phariaeea.  35, 157, 173, 180,  203.  919,  918,  993, 
940, 944, 946, 951, 953, 993, 300, 319,  aeq.,  359. 
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Pbarisaiim,  93, 935, 363, 364. 

Philip  ind  Thomai,  oonrentticm  with  Chriit, 

395. 
Pilmte,  413,  seq. 

Plan  of  Christ,  79 ;  not  aHertd,  83. 
Pnyer,  fbrmi  of.  207;  Locd'lBra]r«r,S07;  not 

Phmriaaical,  335 ;  in  naite  of  CMit»  397 ;  of 

Cbriit  u  High-priettr  408;  iMr  hif  enemiei, 

419. 
Prophecy,  anconicioaf ,  93. 
Proridence,  260. 

Prodenee,  in  ministry,  273, 377 ;  ChristiAi^  373. 
Poblicans,  Christ  with.  313. 
Panitive  Jastice,  143. 

B. 

Eabbi,  title  oC  ts  tpplled  to  Christ,  40. 
Raising^  of  the  dead,  151. 
Reason,  pride  of,  981. 
Eeign  with  Christ,  335. 
Relatives  of  Christ,  39,  344,  393. 
Resurrection,  intimated  by  Christ,  330,  340, 

361 ;  of  Christ,  433. 
Revelation,  stages  of,  189 ;  Ohrist'i  doctrine 

•1,393. 
Revenge,  334. 
Reward  in  heaven,  338,  235 ;  rewards,  pas 

•km  ibr  rebuked,  350. 
Baltr,  Christ's  convenatioa  with,  333. 


S. 


Sabbat  318,  3SS,  leq. 

Sabbath-breaking,  Christ  aocnsed  oC  318,  353. 

Sacraments.    [See  Euchariit  and  Baptiim.] 

Sacrifice  of  parification,  33. 

Saddacees,  35,  50,  361. 

Salome,  347. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  oC  363. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with,  90, 180. 

Samaritans,  185;  reasons  for  Uieir  ezclasion 

from  first  mission  of  Apostles,  358 ;  leper 

cured,  334. 
Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ,  397, 

300,  343,  359,  378.  409,  413. 

Satan,  personality  of,  74, 148, 340,  seq. ;  king- 
dom of,  306. 
Scfaleiermacher,  3, 14,  33,  90,  95, 133, 148, 163, 

301,  350,  388,  313,  331,  335,  347. 
Self-denial  310. 

Sermon  on  Uie  Mount,  110,  SIS3. 

"  Servants"  distinguished  from  "fiiends,"  130. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen,  304. 

Shepherds,  announcement  to,  31. 

Simeon,  prophecy  oC  34. 

Sm  and  physical  evil,  relatUMis  of,  141, 143, 318, 

998, 331. 
SUveiy,  38. 


Son  of  God,  title  oC  as  applied  to  Christ,  94, 

96. 

Son  of  Man,  95 ;  blasphemy  against,  843L 
Sower,  parable  oC  188. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  oC  397,  400.    [See  Holf 

Gko$t,] 
Star  of  the  wise  men,  35. 
Strauss,  4, 14, 173, 185,  317,  331,  838,  249.  249, 

351,  388, 333,  336,  341,  353, 355,  369, 380, 417 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself,  177, 

184, 376. 
Synoptical  Gospels,  their  origin,  6 ;  difference 

between  them  and  John,  110, 155,  404. 
Syro-Phcsnician  woman,  879. 

T. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  Christ  attends,  891. 

Talents,  parable  of,  373. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  101;  presented 
seeds  of  thought,  103 ;  Christ's  not  confined 
to  parables,  109. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater  dian, 
89,355;  "destroy  this,"  &c.,  137, 179;  purify- 
ing of  the,  168. 

Temptation,  309. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  70 ;  its  import  as  a  whole, 
73. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  connexion  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  365 ;  distin- 
guished from  Christ's  by  parables,  85 ;  de- 
velopement  in  New  Testament,  5iS9, 990. 

Thomas,  his  doubts,  140 ;  Christ's  appearance 
to,  433. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  883. 

Transubstantiation,  267,  389. 

Tribute  to  Cttsar,  Christ's  decision  on,  3M. 

Triumphal  en^,  354. 

Truth,  183 ;  power  of,  348 ;  relation  to  free- 
dom, 396 ;  spirit  o(  397,  401. 


U.,  V. 

Unpardonable  sin,  343. 

Vanity,  warning  against,  307. 

Vine  and  branches,  similitude  of,  399 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birth  of,  175 

Water  of  Life.  181,  394. 

Way,  Christ  the,  395. 

Wealth,  right  use  ot,  873 ;  dangers  oiC  334 

Weiise,  15, 19. 110,  378. 

Widow,  the  importunate,  316. 

Widow's  mite,  366. 

Worship  in  spirit  and  tru^  188. 


Zacohens,  346. 
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OLD  TB8TAMENT. 
Oiifuifl. 

ii.,t4 399 

ilL,15 S98 

BXODUS. 

viii,S,19 S3 

XzL,39 381 

LXTITICUS. 

xiL,2 93. 

ST.,  1 237 

NUMBXBf. 

HL,  45 23 

W.,  3 42,297 

Yiii,  25 297 

mL,B 49 

»¥iiL 23 

DxuTXftoiroifT. 

▼i,ie 71 

TliL,  3 71 

zniL,  15 222 

sniL,  20,  22  ..'. 411 

1  Sajivxl. 
xxi 255 

NXHXMIAB. 

iiL,15 299 

Psalms. 

ii,7 68 

TuL,  3 357 

xxil. 490 

xxii..  17 418 

Uuui.,6 327,365 

Xd,  11,12 71 

cx.,1 364,365 

acTiu.,25,26 356 

Isaiah. 

▼i.,9 104 

▼ii,  14   15 

xxziiL,  16 21 

zxxT.,5 198 

zzxTiii.,  10 271 

xL,3 30 

liiL 25,160 

lTt.7 169 

Izi,  1 198 

JXEXMIAH. 

▼tt.,  11  169 


EXXKIXL. 
25  60 

Dahixl. 
TiL 95 

HOSKA. 

TL,  6 88,213 

JOXL. 

iU.,  1 431 

MlCAH. 

T.,  1 20 

ZXCBARIAH. 

ix.,9 355,356 

xi.,12 381 

xiii 50 

Malacbl 

ifi. 50 

iii,l 199 

Wisdom  op  Solomoit. 
Til,  97 367 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Mattbxw. 

i.,  1-17  18,19 

i..  18-25 13-90 

i.,  25 29 

ii.,  1  20,21 

ii.,  1-23  24,28 

iii.,  1-12 45-53 

iiL,  7 50-51 

iii.,  11 162 

iii.,  13-17 53-69 

iii,  14 93 

iT.,  1-11 70-75 

iT,  19 180 

iv.,  13,  seq.  169 

iv.,  18,  19 163 

iT.,  91 164 

iv.,  95 157 

▼.r-rii 223-237 

T.,  12 227 

T.,  13-16 83,86 

v.,  17 91 

T.,  25,  26  32 

T.,  40,  42  234 

Ti.,  1-18 235 

Tt,  7-15 207-210 


tL,  21,22 106 

Ti.,  24 977 

TiL,  1-5 235 

Tii^6  223,977 

TiL,  7-11 207,210 

Tii,  12  280 

Tii.,  13-24  236 

TiL,  14  316 

Tii.,21  237 

Tii.,22  309 

TiL,  24-97  237 

Tii.,  29  40 

TiiL,  1-4 237 

Tiii.,  5-13 97,  139,  238 

TiiL,  5^  9 97 

tUL,5,10 196 

TiiL,  10 139 

TuL.  14-17 186 

Tiii.,  19-22 310 

Tui.,  22 Ill 

Tiu.,  23-27 191 

TiU.,2»-a4 192 

iz.,  1-8 250 

ix.,2-5 145 

ix.,  8 95,96 

ix.,9-13 213 

ix.,  10 213 

ix.,  11-17 203 

ix.,  13 213 

ix.,  14 191,203 

ix.,  15 84,185 

ix.,  16 121,205^207 

ix.,  18 173 

ix.,  18-96 195-198 

ix  27-34 240 

U.,  37,  38 304 

X 257-260,309 

X..3  213 

X.,  5^6  25i 

X.,  13 272 

x.,16 272 

X.,  17-20 394 

x.,96 185 

X.,  26,  27 249 

X.,  34-M 315 

X.,38  273,309 

X..42  

xLi»-3 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


jm^ 


Xliu.,34  348 

xxiii,  37-39.  83,88.157,334 

«»iT.(v«-.).  317,318,367,388 

.ti,irt«.. 

no-sn 

>«1.U 

139 

....  131,  3YI 

ZXT.,  1-13    .. 

II».,  14-30  . 

3^3 

....    M 

XJlv..  31-4<  . 

.171,S1> 

wiL.  1-81  ... 
"TiL.* 

tti'See 

389 

ixvi.,  P-13   . 
XSTi,  11-18 
UTi.,  17-18 
3Ut»L,S0-S5 
>iYt,S»-3» 

•a," 

MS,  MS 

XTii,  S4-ST  .. 

....  890,191 

378.  K4. 

Kt.t»,. 

iso.sv) 

....  MO 

lT3,fil7 
.—  Ml 

«iU»*-M 

.™l,i»-h  . 
iix,i 

914.  SIS 

338 

M8.«q. 

sii.,  8   

«M 

x«»i.,57-» 

a,  98  410-418 

H),3« 

xii,  IS-M  .. 
xix." 

»i--!n 

xi»,S8  ..  BJ 

....  338,  «q. 
..  «4,»7,  333 
3SS.3S0 

88,87,94,117, 
174. 33S 

Stw ::::;;:;;. 

MS.  (33 
....  S4S 

....  lis 

xi*i..  65,  66 
xx.ii,5.... 

«ii.,*l-i3  

381,386 

,....  IBS 

urii..34... 
ix»n,  tB  ... 
«xrii,  SI  ... 
xxTiL,  97  ... 

....  IM 

308 

189 

....  180 

x...S5,«q.. 

xiii..  IM»  ..... 

....  30.  «q. 

«L.l-9»... 

354-359 

IL 

xii..  IS.  13  . 

xxi,H 

Xli.,  15.  18  . 

101,  3«S 

1M.1BT 
-  18.89 

....  m 

xiiL,5S  

x»l.,Sl 

358 

1.18-80  .... 

16S-164 

881 

»^,« 

«« 

uii,  is-«a  . 

3«>-S«3 

....     88 

1L9<    

uil,S3.M4. 
xaiU  38-38  ■ 

3!1.M1 

«M.»W 

iiUl-* 

"il-.«.^ nM* 

uiiL  (TV.).  8*,94«-8S0.3M 

Z*L, 1-4 

....  380 

id  81-98... 

111,844 
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|lL,S»-30 S39-343 

ill,  31-35 99,944 

if.,  1-90 188,Mq. 

It..  9 188 

It.,  10 103 

W^ll 103,104 

It.,  10-95 189 

W.,  91-95 108 

It.,  99 949 

It.,  98-99 315 

It.,  30-39 314 

It.,  31 85 

It.,  35;  t.,  43   191-198 

It.,  38-41 191 

▼.,  1 151 

T.,  1-90 199 

T.,  19 194 

T.,  91 195 

Ti,  1-8 188,187 

Ti,3 40 

Ti,  7-13 957-980 

tL,  14-16 960 

Ti.,  17-90 179 

Ti.,  30-44 961-964 

Ti,  45-59 984 

Tii.,  1-93 958,957 

tU.,  1   156 

TiL,  15  88 

Tii.,  94    970,979 

Tiii.,  1-8 963 

Tilt,  15 949 

Tiii.,  99-98 970 

Tiii.,  23 149 

Tiii^  97 ;  ix.,  1 970-873 

TiiL,  98 81 

Tiii.,  30 979 

Tiii.,  31 423 

Tiii,  34,  35 973 

ix.,  1-0 981-283 

ix.,  11-13 983 

ix.,  14-99 983-988 

ix.,  15 984 

ix.,  93 985,988 

ix.,  28.99 986 

1x^33-41 986-988 

ix..49 311 

ix.,  50 311,319 

X.,  1    398 

X.,  9-19 398-331 

Z.,  l»-38 331,  seq. 

Z.,  17,  teq 339 

Z.,18    84,97 

Z^99    334 

Z.,  39-34 345 

Z^  35-45 347 

I^4G-59 345 

xUl-U 354-357 

sL,  la 357 


xi.,  15-19 SM-a8» 

xi,93 MI^UB 

xi,  97-33 .^...  360 

xii.,  1-19  971 

zii.,  13-34  380-aik 

xii,  14, 15 MO 

xu.,  18  18^363 

xU.,  98-34 17»-3t8 

xii.,  33 M 

xii.,  35-37 19,97,384 

xii,  3»-44 368 

xiii 366-389 

xiu.,11 394 

xiii,  39 368 

xiT.,1,  9 378 

xiT.,  3-9 351 

xiT.,  10, 11   379,  seq. 

xiT.,  19-16 384-386 

xiT.,  17-81 387 

xiT.,  99-95 388,  seq. 

xiT.,  97 394 

xiT.,  39-49 407,  leq. 

xiT.,  43-49 408,seq. 

xiT.,  53,  Mq 410,  leq. 

xiT.,  58 171 

xiT.,  59 171 

XT.,  1-15 413-417 

XT.,  16-46 418-499 

XT.,  91 417 

XT.,  93   418 

XT.,  99    170 

XT.,  30   71 

XTi 499,  438 

XTi.,  9 151 

LUKX. 

i,  1-4   16 

i,  96-38 13-18 

i.,  39-35 19 

i,  36 65 

ii,  1-90    18-^29 

ii.,  99-38 93-98 

ii,  33 94 

ii.,  39   98,99 

ii.,  41 156 

ii,  41-59 30-39 

U.,  44    30 

ui,  1-17 48-53 

iii.,  9 49 

iii,  7 51 

iii,  15 53 

iii.,  17 54 

iii.,  19,90 179 

iii..  91,99 53-69 

iu.,  93-38 19 

IT.,  1-13 70-75 

iT.,  16-30 180;  teq. 

,Vf^VltU9«^ •    81 


1t.,10 85 

|v,9lLMq.  18 

iT.,i8-41 188 

▼.,  Ir-ll ]69,seq. 

▼nl 155 

T^8 163 

T^lft-U 937 

▼:plT-if 950 

T^tO 143 

▼n  97-39 913 

T..  99 213 

T,  33 191,203 

T.,  33-39 203-208 

T.,  35 84,185 

T.,  37 85,205 

Ti,  1-5 255,258 

Ti.,  1 71,155 

Ti.,  4 92,93 

Ti,  5 88,  seq.,  95,  956 

Ti,  ft-11 959 

Ti.,  9 953 

Ti.,  13 116,993 

Ti,  17 187^ 

Ti,  90-49  993,81^<^!t 

Tii.,  1-10 ^.... 

Tii..  2,  seq ••••  Ht^, 

—  ^       '  -    *  9 

Tii.,  6 9T,198,li3i 

Tii.,  9..« ;••••    0|  ' 


ji^ 


TiL«ll-17 Ifl   .  .   v^ 

vil.  li-M iM-iii.;^  ';"'^'- 

TiU  80 80,  84, 18l  ^  >'  '  ' 

Tu.,to>ao 50 

Tii.,  36-50 >fill 

*  *  *         tf\  V  va 

Tiii.,  4-15  -..,.•......  188 

Tiii.,  9-18 ; 189 

Tiii.,  10 103 

Tiii,  18 105 

Tiii.,  19 944 

Tiii.,  91 29.245 

Tiii.,  93-56 191-198 

Tui.,  26 151 

Tiii.,  2ft-29 151 

Tiii.,  29 193 

Tiii.,  40 195 

Tiii.,  48-18 195 

Tiii.,  49 190« 

ix.,  1-17 257-881 

ix.,  3 306 

ix.,  7 970 

ix.,7-9 900 

ix..  9 393 

ix.,  10 901 

ix.,  10-18 970 

ix.,  18-97 970-97) 

ix^lO 81 

iz.,9t MU 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 


bL,  23,  94 273 

iz.,  28-36 281 

Ix.,  33 982 

ix.,  38 283 

ix^  37-43 283,288 

ix..  48-50 288,289 

Ix.,  50 242 

ix.,  51.  leq 157,303 

ix.,  51-58 324,325 

ix..  57-62 309 

Ix.,  60 HI 

X.,  1-24 304-309 

S..2    304 

X..  3    273 

X.,  21 119 

X..22 97 

X.,  25-37 363 

X..29 364 

X.,  29-31 364 

X.,  38-49 157,336,352 

xi,  1-13 207-210 

XL,  1 204 

Xi..9 207 

XL,  14-26 239-243 

XL,  14 150 

xi..  16 245 

xi^90;-22 136 

Xi^23 242 

xi,  24.ieq 115 

xi,  27. 28  ...  97. 101, 189,  245 

xi.  29-;i6 136,245 

xi.,A) 89 

xi,  33 246,339 

xi,34 106 

XL,  34-36 246 

XL,  37-59 246,  teq. 

xi.,  39 246 

xi.,  41-44 247 

xl,  45-52    248 

XL.  49 248,367 

xi.,  50-52 24S 

xii..  3 185,248 

xii.,  5 249 

xii..  10   243 

xii,   11,12 394 

xii.,  12    431 

xii.,  13-15 312 

xii.,  34 106 

xii.,  36-48 318 

xii..  49   85 

xii.,  49-53 315-317 

xii.,  54-59   320 

xii.,  58,  59 233 

xiii.,  1-5 321 

Xiii.  2-4 144 

xiii.,  6-9 357-358 

xiii.,  10-17 253 

xiii..  18-21 314 


xiii,  19 85 

xiii.  91 85,86 

xiii.  92 303 

xiii.,  23-30   319 

xiii,  24.25 236 

xiii.,  98 320 

xiii,30 349 

xiii,  31-33 303,393 

xiii.  33 324 

xiii,  34. 35  ..  63,  86, 157, 324 

xir.,  1-24 253,254 

xiT^5 253 

Xir.,  12-14 254 

xlv.,  16-^4, 371 

xiT.,  95-35 309-312 

XT..  1-10 214.215 

XT..  11-32 215 

XTi,  1-13 274-277 

XTi,  14 274 

XVL.  16 201 

XTL,  19-31 321 

xvi.,  31 136,322,428 

xvil.  5, 6 350 

XTli.  6 285,286,359 

xvii.  7-10 350 

xvii,  11 303 

xvii..  11-19 324,325 

xviL,  15 325 

xvii,  20-37 317 

xvii.,  21 82 

xvii..  26.^8 318 

xvii,  34-36 318 

xvii.,  37  318 

XTiii.,1-8 318,319 

xviil,  9-14 216 

xviii..  15-30 331-335 

xviil,  19 64,97 

xviil,  28 350 

xviil,  31-34 345 

xviii,  35-43 345 

xix.,  1-10 346,347 

xix..  11 347 

xix..  12 372 

xix.,  28-48  ..«. 354-357 

xix..  39 356 

xix.,  41-44 356 

xix.,  45-46 168 

XX.,  1-8 359 

XX.,  2 169 

XX.,  3-6 379 

XX.,  9-18 371 

XX.,  20-26 360 

XX..  27-40 35,361,369 

XX.,  39   362 

XX..  41-44 97.  364.  365 

xxi 369 

xxi.,  1-4 366 

xxi..  5^  leq..  ad  fin. .  366-369 


Xxii.,3-6 379,380 

xxii.,  7-13 384,385 

xxii,  14-23 386-391 

xxil,  16 386 

xxii,  17-20 388 

xxii.,  24 287.348 

xxii.,  25,seq 124 

xxii.  26,  27 386 

xxii.,  30 117 

xxii.,  33.34 392 

xxil.  35 260 

xxil,  35-38 392-394 

xxii.,39-46 407 

xxii.,  47-53 408-410 

xxii.,  52 410 

xxil,  54 ;  xxui.,  95.  418-118 

xxii,  61 411 

xxii.,  66 410 

xxiii.,  3  413 

xxiil,  5  415 

xxiii.,  8  323 

xxiil,  19   419 

xxiii,  26-56 418-422 

xxiii..  27-31 418 

xxiii.,  37-39 71 

xxiii.,  50  173 

xxiii..  54 395 

X±iv 422-438 

John. 

i.4  295 

i..  7-15 56 

i.,  14 16 

1,19 69 

1,19-45 159-162 

i.,  29 68.69,  160 

i..30 161 

1,31 61.66 

l,  32.34 63 

i..33,  34   68 

l,  42 162,271 

i.,  42-47 162 

i.,  43-46 164 

i..  50 94 

L,  50,51 139,  164 

i.,  52 95 

il,  1-11 166 

ii.,  3-5   16 

il.9 167 

ii.,12 29 

ii.,  12-25 168-173 

ii..  18 169,360 

ii.,  19 90,137,170,423 

iii.,  1-15 173-177 

iii.,  2 40 

iii.,  6 16 

iii.,  13 95.96 

iii..  15 177 
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kit.  16-41 177 

iil,  18 373 

iu.,  «3 --  125 

iu.,  2»-30 177-179 

ill,  83 178 

iii,  24 180 

iiL,  30 179 

iii..  31-36 179 

iii..  32 56 

iv..  1-42 90.180 

It..  9 126 

iT^  16 181 

iT..  21-24 91.189 

if'.,34 70 

hr,37,3t 185 

ivw43*ft4 186 

tr^44i4S 100.168 

!r.,  46 185 

ir.,  48 ,.  138 

▼.,1-47 917-222 

▼..  1 217 

▼..  4 217 

▼.,  10 218 

▼.,  14 143 

▼..  17-19 218 

T..  20-29 219 

▼..27 96 

▼.,30-37 220 

▼.,  31.32 221 

▼.,35 50,51 

▼..37-47 221 

▼i..  1-15 261-264 

▼i.,4  217 

▼i,5 261 

▼1.15 262 

▼i..  16-21 264 

▼i,  17 263 

▼i.,  22-71 265-209 

▼i.,  25 40 

▼1..  26 137 

▼i,30 265 

▼1.,  33-42 266 

▼i.,  34 70 

▼i.,  36-44 138 

▼i..  42,  teq.  16 

▼i,  43-47 266 

▼i.,  44 106 

▼i.,  44.  45 ^04 

▼i.,  48-.^ 267 

▼i.,  53 96,267 

▼I,  53-58 267 

Ti.,  60 103,268 

▼i.61   268 

▼1,63 101,113,114 

▼1.64 118.379 

▼i.,  66 140,268 

▼L.  69 140,289 

▼1,70 384 


Til.  1-52;    Tiii.  19;   x^ 

21 291-303 

▼ii..  1 917 

viL»3 29.917 

▼ii..  3,  4  89S 

vii.,  5 16 

vii.,  5-7 945 

▼11,8 991 

vii..  10 303 

▼U.,  12 82 

vii.,  15 40 

vu..  16-19 292 

vii.,  17 293 

vii.,  26,  27.  30    293 

vii.  35.  38 294 

vii,  40 89 

vii.  40-53 297 

vii,  42 364 

viii.,  l-ll 313 

viii..  13,  14 294,295 

viii.,  15 295.  313 

viii..  19-23 295 

viii.,  25 82 

viii,  28 295 

viii.,  30-38 296 

viii,  33 106 

viii..  39 299 

viii.,  43 106 

▼iii.,  44 106,148 

viii.,  57 297 

ix.,  2,  3 145 

ix.,  6 339 

iz.,  6 142 

ix..  22 298 

ix.,  35-37 300 

X.,  1.  fcq 112,  236,  301 

X..  16 C 259 

x,  17,18 423 

X.,  20 244 

X.,  22 303 

X.,  22-39 326 

X..  24 82 

X.,  36 327 

X..  40 328 

Xl 326-344 

xl,  54-56 344 

xl,  56.  57 359 

xil,  1-8   351-353 

xii.,  1    354 

xil,  5   380 

xil,  6   352,380 

xil,  9-18   354-357 

xii..  14  355 

xii.,  19   359 

xii..  20-36   375-378 

xii.,  a.'S,  26  273 

xii..  27   405 

Zii.,  97-89 376 


xiL,31  307 

xil,  32   311 

xil,34   95 

juil,  1-32 384-388 

xiii..  8    379 

xiii..  9-16 386 

ziiL,  11-91.  leq 387 

xiii.,  19 387 

xiii.,  21 387.405 

xiii.,  26 379 

xiii.  97 382,405 

xiii.  31-36 388 

ziil.  33-35 391 

xiii.,  36-38 399 

xiv.-xvii 394-404 

xiv.,  9,10,11 396 

xiv.,  12 140 

xiv.,  13-26 397 

xiv.,  23-26 398 

xiv.,  27 398.431 

xiv.,  29-31 399 

XV 399-400 

XV..  1.  seq 107,399 

XV..  14-16 120 

XV.,  16 116 

xv^  18-25 400 

XV.,  24 138 

XV..  27 117 

xvi..  7-33 400 

xvi..  10 403 

xvi..  14-17 401 

xvi..  24 402 

xvi.,  25 102,105 

xvi..  29,30 402 

xvi..  32 394 

xvii 409 

xvii..  2 308 

xvil,  20-24 403 

xviii.,  1-11 408-410 

xviil,  9 179 

xviii.,  11,12 409 

xviii.,  13 410 

xviil,  14 410 

xviii.,  19-23 410 

xviii.,  24,25 411 

xviil.  28 384 

xviil,  33 413 

xviil,  33-38 99 

xviii.,  36,  37 413 

xix.,  I-IO 416 

xix.,  10-12 417 

xix.,  17-42 417-422 

xix.,  31 385 

xix.,  31-37 426 

xix.,  34,  36,  37 427 

XX..  l,ieq 428 

,8,9 493 

17,18,19 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  QUOTED,  ETC. 


SUEm  93  879 

97   140 

30   498 

zzi 49ft-43« 


Acts. 

i,  4 431 

i.,  5 19< 

U  15 305 

L,18 381,383 

L,91,  Mq 117 

iL,38 195 

▼i.,  14  90,171 

▼ii.,56 95 

▼iit,  14 185 

JU,  37 56,58 

ziii.,  95 53,56,58 

xtL,  16,  teq. 193 

STiL,  98 15 

zriiL,  95,  96 58 

zix.,1-5 58 

six.,  13 988 

35 93,334 


Romans. 

1,9 19 

1,4 16 

fi.,1 314 

ii.,19,seq. 373 

ill,31 99 


▼L,9,10 437 

Till,  3.  4 99 

ix..  5 16 

xiiL,  6 990 

ziT^99,93 94 

XtL,19 973 

1  CoUHTBIAlfS. 

i.,99 99 

iL,14 104 

ir.,  8-13 934 

▼.,7,8 385 

Ti,9 87,335 

tL,7 934 

▼11,10 934 

▼iiL 94 

ix,l 117 

zL,  93 385,388 

zL,95 391 

ziil,l-3 309 

xS^.,  90 973 

Xf. 497,  wq. 

X^^6 305^495 

xv.,7,9 117 

!▼.,  55 971 

9  CORIHTBIAjrS. 

ii,15,16 979 

▼.,17 175 

XiiL,  4 437 


GA-LATIANS. 


'■€• 


iii.,19 329 

lv.,4 17,23,89 

▼i,  15 175 

1  THlSSALONLUri. 
▼,  1 31A 


▼..91 


978 


9  THXSSALOlflAHS. 

ii^8 19 


Titus. 


iiL,5 


174 


HXBRKWS. 


lii^9,6 170 

▼.,7 406 

▼ii.,  14 364 

Xii..9 483 

1  JOHV. 

iL.99 403 

iiL,  7-10 403 


Jamxs. 


L,9,10 


PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS 

aUOTBD  OR  ALLUDED  TO. 


Ada  Stmetorum. 
Jul,  iii.,  571,  p.  709 436 

JuliuM  AfrieoHUi. 
Fragm.  (rid.  O.  ByncelL,  ed.  Niebabr,  L, 
610) 431 

AmmianuM  MaredL 
Hilt,  xir.,  0 436 

AfUoninut. 
If onolog.,  zL,  1 175 

Athetunu. 
DeipBoeophif  t,  iL,  17, 18 167 

Cod.  CoMtabrig, 
Fngm.  (Lnk,  yi.,  4) 93 

Cauiodanu. 
Lib.  iiL,  ep.  53 90 

Chagigak, 
(Tract  Talmud)  iL 156 

C^mome.  Poith,  Alex. 
(Ed.  Niebnhr)  i.,  13 385 

Ckrytottomus. 
Horn,  in  Matt,  xzx.,  4 806 

CUmem  Alexandr, 
Btram.,  iii.,  p.  449 333 

Btrom.,  It.,  11 313 

Homil,  Clement. 

Hom.,ii,33 804 

Horn.,  xi,  36 175 

TsioTY'  tar'  E6^ 

(Vid.  Fabrieiut ) 

Tngm.  (Ignat,  ep.  ad  Bphea .,  $  19)  ... .    85 

Fragm. 49 

Fragfm.  ..........................  65,  acq. 

Fragm.  ....••.... .............. ......     68 

Fragm 313 

Fragm. 334 

Fragm.  (Hieroo.,Tii.,  1,  336) 43S 

Fragm.  (Hioron.  de  Vir.  HI.,  ii.) 432 

Eu$elnu9. 

Hlat  Eccl.,i.,13 304 

Hiat  EocL,i.,13 304 

Hiat  Eccl.,  iii.,  39  313 

Hiflt  Eccl.,  IT.,  23 303 

Hiat  Eccl.,T.,  80 394 

Hiat  ftocLr.,  84 385 


Cbnmic  Olymp.,  803,  4 45 

Ooomaat  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iii.,  163) 178 

Onomaat  Fragm.  (Hier.,  ui.,  1,181)  ....  817 

Evang.  Naxmr, 

Fragm.  (Hier.  adv.Pelag.,  iiL) 66 

Fragm.  (Hier.,  ir.,  l,  156) 68 

Evang.  Nieod. 
Cap.  ii.(Thilo.,i.,530) 416 

FabrieiuM, 
Cod.  Apoctyph.  Nov.  Teatament  (I.,  330 ; 
iii.,584) 878 

Oewuira. 
(Talmad)  488 

Hieronymui. 
iv.,  1,  888 485 

Hippolytue. 
De  Paach.,  {.,  13 885 

Irenmu. 
CoiitHaBr.,ii.,88 817 

Jacobm: 
ProCoeTang.,  iz 19 

Jotepkut. 

C.  ApioD,  i,  8 96 

C.  Apion.  i.,31 837 

Archaol.,  iii.,  11, $3 837 

AichcoL,  riiL,  3,  4 133 

Archaol.,  Tiii.,  3,  5 ISO,  194 

Archaol.,  z.,8,1 133 

ArchsoL,  xiii.,  z.,  6 36 

Archsol,  ziT.,  zv.,  13 851 

Archsol.,  zv.,  viii.,  4 87 

A.rchKol.,  zvii.,  i.,  3 833 

Archasol.,  zvii.,  6,  5 88 

Archad.,  zvii.,  13,  3 89 

Archnol.,  zviii.,  1.  4  51 

Archaol.,  zviii.,  1,  5 39 

Archaol.,  ZTiii.,  3,  1  861 

Archasol.,  zviii.,  ▼.,  3 49,179 

ArchaoL,  ziz..  1 46 

Archaol.,  zz.,  9,  1 413 

De  Bell.  Jod.,  ii.,  8.  6 38 

De  Bell.  Jad.,  vi,  9,  3 356 

De  Bell.  Jad.,  vii.,  6,  3 147 

De  Viu,3 31,48 

De  Vita,  75 
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PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS. 


Juitin  Martyr.  p 

DiftL  e.  Tiyph.,  £  304,  t. 81 

DUL  o.  TrypiL,  £  316 40 

DiftL  c.  Tiyph^  f.  397 19 

DUL  c.  Tryph.,  f.  335 497 

Dial.  0.  Tiyph.,  £  383 933 

MaerdbwM. 

8ataniaL,iL4 97 

Origene$, 

0.  Celfom,  L,  39 14 

a  Celsam,  iL,  19 116 

O.  Celiam,  yi.,  36 40 

Tom.  tL,  in  Joaim.,  94 199 

Tom.  ix.,  in  JoAon. 169 

Tbm.  sdUn  in  Joum.,  99 183 

Mattyziii.,  6 145 

Papiat, 

Fragm.  (Boi.,  iii.,  39) Ill 

Fragm.  (Cram.,  Caten.,  p.  19) 363 

K|pv)%  (Int.  Oper.  Cypr.  de  rebapt.  fin.)    66 

PkOa. 

De  Migrat.  Abraami 88 

Legat  ad  Ci^Jam.  93, 31 156 

De  BpeciaL  Leg.,  1 934 

DeEzecrat,9 940 

De  Vit  lioi.,  iii,  5 491 


PirkeAhotk.  ^^ 

(Talmud),  i,  3 37 

PUnhu. 
HiatNat,»viii.,7 149 

PhUankiu. 
De  Sera  Nam.  Vind.,  iz. 311 

Pelyhiiu. 
i.,80,13 426 

Ruinart 
▲ctaMar^.,116 418 


AdLudL,YL  174 

8implieiM9. 
Comm.  on  Epict 310 

Sojpikodet, 
(Ed-Tyr^  868 1 

SveUmiut. 
Veipaa.,  4 96 

Taeihu. 

Ann.,  L,  11 90 

Hist,  T.,  13 26 

Tutam,  xiLPatr, 
Teat  Simeon,  7  ,. .'. 65 

TertuBianM9, 

De  JeJan.,ziL 418 

AdT.  Maic,  iH.  19 418 


nu  xvD. 
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